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A N Advertisement in the first volume has in 
some degree, explained the nature of the pre- 
sent edition. This Preface shall give the his- 
tory of those which have preceded it. 

The earliest regular edition was in twelve 
volumes, 8vo. 1755 (reprinted in 1767), un- 
der tlie respectable name of the late Dr. John 
Hawkesworth, who thus introduces them: 

** The Works of Dr. Jonathan Swift were written 
and published at very distant periods of his life, and 
had passed through many editions before they were 
collected into volumes, or distinguished from the 
productions of cotemporary wits, with whom he 
was known to associate. 

" The Tale of a Tub, the Battle of the Books, 
and the Fragment, were first published together in 
1704; and the Apology, a.nd the notes from Wotton, 
were added in 1710; this edition the Dean revised a 
short time before his understanding was impaired, 
and his corrections* will be found in this im- 
pression. 

** Gulliver's Travels were first printed in the year 
1726, with some alterations which had been made 

* From a corrected copy then in the hands of the late Deaoe 
Swift, esq. 
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by the person through whose hands they were con" 
%eycd to ihe press ; but tlie origiiul passages were 
restored to the subsequent editions. 

** Many other pieces, both in prose and verse, 
which had been written between the years 1691 and 
1727, were then collected and published by the 
Dean, in conjunction with Mr. Popc,Dr.Arbuthnor, 
and Mr. Ga)', under the title of Miscellanies. Of all 
these pieces, tfiough they were intended to go down 
to posterity together *, the Dean was not the author, 
as appeared by the title pages; but they continued 
undistinguished till 1742; and then Mr. Pope, 
having new-classed them, ascribed each performance 
among the prose to its particular autlior in a table of 
contents; but of the verses he dlstinguislied only the 
Dean's, by marking the rest with an asterisk. 

** In the year 1735, the pieces of which the 
Dean was the author were selected from the Miscel- 
lany, and, with Gulliver's Travels, the Drapier's 
Letters, and some other pieces which were written 
upon particular occasions in Ireland, were published 
by Mr. George Faulkner, at Dublin, in four to- 
lumes. To these he afterward added a fifth and a 
sixth, containing the Examiners, Polite Conver- 
sation, and some oiher tracts ; which were soon fol- 
lowed by a seventh volume of letter*, and an ciglith 
of posthumous pieces. 

" In this collection, although printed in Irtland, 
the tracts relating to that country, and in paritculjir 
the Drapier's Letters, arc thrown together in great 

• " At all adventure*, your* and my name iliall *tjiud Unkr<t 
frifnJ'! to poMcrity bodi in Vcrsc Slid prose." Pope to Sw ill, 
Murdt 43, i7aj-8. 
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confijsion ; and the Tale of a Tub, the Battle of the 
BookSt and the Fragment, are not included. 

" In the edition which is now offered to the pub- 
lick*, the Tale of a Tub, of which the Dean's cor- 
rections sufficiently prove him to have been the au- 
thor, the Battle of the Books, and the Fragment, 
make the first volumes the second is Gulliver's 
Travebj the Miscellanies will be found in the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth ; and the contents of the 
other volumes are divided into two classes, as re* 
lating to England or Ireland, As to the arrange- 
ment of particular pieces in each class, there were 
only three things that seemed to deserve attention, 
or that could direct the choice; that the verse and 
prose should be kept separate ; that the posthumous 
and doubtful pieces should not be iningled with 
those which the Dean is known to have published 
himself J and that those tracts which are parts of a 
rcguJar series, and illustrate each other, should be 
ranged in succession, without the intervention of 
other matter : such are the Drapier's Letters, and 
Ktme other papers published upon the same occasion, 
which have not only in the Irish edition, but in 
every other, been so mixed as to misrepresent some 
facts and obscure others : such aho are the tracts 
on the Sacramental Test, which are now first put 
together in regular order, as they should always be 
read by those who would see their whole strength 
and propriety. 

" As to the pieces which have no connexion with 
each otiier, some have thought that the serious and 

* Thii was Dr. Hawkcswortli'a niraDgemeol ; Mr. Sberidau's 
will be described LiercaTlcr. 
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the comick should have been put m separate classes; 
but this is not the method which was taken by the 
Dean himself, or by Mr. Pope, wlicn t!iey publislietj 
the Miscellany, in which the transition 
• Feom grave to gay, from Itvely (o severe,' 

appears frequently to be the effect rather of choice 
than accident *. However, as the reader will have 
the whole in his possession, he may pursue either 
the grave or ihe gay with very little trouble, and 
without losing any pleasure or intelligence which he 
would have gairred from a different arrangement. 

•* Among the Miscellanies is the history of John 
Bull, a political allegory, which is now farther 
opeued by a short narrative of the facts upon which 
it is founded, whether supposititious or true, at the 
foot of the page. 

** The notes which have been published with for- 
mer editions have for the most part been retained, 
because they were supposed to have been written, if 
not by the Dean, yet by some friend who knew his 
particular view in <ihc passage they were intended to 
illustrate, or the truth of the fact which they as- 
serted. 

** The notes which have been added lo this cdl> 
tion contain, among other things a history of the 
author's works, which would have made a coniide- 
rahlc part of his life ; but, as the occasion on which 
particular pieces were written* and the events which 
fhcy produced, could not be related in a series, 
without frequent references and quotations, it ivas 

♦ " Oo? Miscellany is now quite printed. I am |>rtKli;;itiu«t)r 
plraied with thj» jaitii volume, in which mrthi»ks we Itxik like 
fricn<h niHc by nitlc. seriuui and vtrrnj by Ivirn* — diverting wihe 
jiui tt wc Uiv'crtcd uui &clvck.'* Tupc \u S^m, ii\, Ma^d^ S. i ; a6<7« 
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thought more eligible to put them together; in the 
text innumerable passages have been restored, which 
were evidently corrupt in every other edition, whe- 
ther printed in England or Ireland, 

** Among the notes will be found some remarks 
on those of another writer; for which no apology can 
be thought necessir)-, if it be considered that the 
same act is justice if the subject is a criminal, which 
would have been murder if executed oq the in- 
nocent. 

*• Lord Orrery has been so far from acting upon the 
principle on which Mr. Pope framed this petition in 
his Universal Prayer, 

^^L " Teach me — ■ - 

^V " To kide the faults I «e/' 

I that» where he has not found the appearance of a 

I fauJti he ha5 laboured hard to makt^ one. 

^K ** Lord Orrery has also supposed the Dean Iiim- 

^^ icif to have been the editor of at least six volumes of 
I ilie Irish edition of his works ; but the contrary will 

I incontcstibly appear upon a comparison of that cdi- 

I tion with tliis, as well by those passages which were 

^^^^t«ltered under colour of correction ^ as by those In 
^^^^Which accidental imperfections were sutfered to 
remain. 

** The editor of the Irish edition has also taken 
into his collection several spurious pieces in verse, 
wfiicli the Dean zealously disavowed, and wliicti 
therefore he would certainly have excluded from any 
collection printed under liis Inspection and with his 

i~ consent. But there is evidence of another kind to 

prove that the Dean never revised any edition of liis 
Works for Faulkner to print ; and that on the con- 
trary he was unwilling that Faulkner should print 
ihem 



fkem tit HL Fiuikner, la sa advezcsemrnr pub- 
fi^he^ Oct, £5, 1754, calls himself die edimr s wdl 
;fci ^iibiiiiiier of rhe DubLia sdirioa ; and die Deaa 
kaii ciren rennurxed cie undenskiag in e x^iea* 
Certnft. In his letrer to ^^Ir. Pope, dated Ma^ i, 
173^, he uy?, char when, che pracer applied to him 
fr,t leave -o prinr hi.i wcrko. ia Ireland, he raid hint 
lie f'fp.i.d 2:ve ;» leave : and whea he printed diem 
«lrhr>ur, he declared ic was mucii ti bis Ss^amiaU i 
fi\e ;arr.e «r.rin-.er.r is alio mere irrongly expressed 
irt a ictrvjr nr^v irw the hands ot the puhliiher*, 
wl.ich JWT, 'jcrlrrcn by rl-.e Dean to rhe lare Mr. Bea- 
jarr.i-a Morre, hi=i book..ieiler in Loctioru'* 

fn 1762, fhc thii-:cen:h and fotirtecntli to- 
lurnf-, wfTC a/jfied by rhe late learned -ind ex- 
Cf ffcnt prIntfT Mr. William Bowyer; whose 
aulvcrti^cmcnt i^ wort?i preserving: 

** The pJeasure Dean Swifr's Works have already 
iffrvrdcd will be a sufHcicnt apology for communi- 
cating ro xV^ reader, though somewhat out of season, 
thcc aflrfitional volumes; who will be less dis- 
pka'itd, that they have been so long suppressed, 
tlwn thankful that they are now at last published. 
Wc have no occas'on to apologize for the pieces 
themselves ; for, as they have all the internal marks 
of j;cnnincne'S, so, by their farther opening the 
author's private correspondence, they display the 
gomlncss of his heart, no less than the never-ceasing 
.vilKuM of his wit. Ilis answer to " The Rights of 
the Chiistian Church" is a remarkable instance of 
lK)tli ; which, though unfinished, and but the slight 

* StT this letter, datcJNov. u, 1735, iuvol. XVIII. 
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prolusions of his strength, show how sincere, how 
able a champion he was of religion and the church- 
So soon as these were printed in Dublin, in a neiv 
edition of the Dean's works, it was a justice due ro 
them to select them thence, to complete the London 
edition. Like the author, though they owe their 
birth to Ireland, they will feel their raaturitj' in 
England*; and each nation will contend which 
shall receive them with greater ardour. 

*' We have added, in the last volume, an Index 
to all the W^orks ; wherein we have ranged the hons 
mots scattered througliout them under tlie article 
SwiFTiANA, by which their brightness is collected, 
as it were, into a focus, and they are placed in such 
open day, that they are secured, for the future, 
from the petty larceny of meaner wits." 

The fifteenth and sixteeuth volumes were 
published in 1765, under the immediate di- 
Deane Swift, esq., with tliis 



rection of 
Preface : 



** It may appear somewhat strange to the world, 
and especially to men of taste and learning, that sa 
many poetical, historical, and other miscellaneous 
productions of Dr, Swift should have lain dormant 
such a number of years, after the decease of an au- 
thor so universally admired in all nations of the 
globe, which have any share of politeness. How- 
ever, not to be over and above particular on this 
occasion; were it of any consequence to relate by 
what extraordlnat)^ means these several papers were 
rescued from the injuries of time and accidents ; or, 



* Sec tins thougbt poellcally expressed, rul. Vill. p. ajS. 
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to insist upon some other circumstances, which, « 
present, we choose to pass over in silence ; it would* 
perhaps, seem rather more astonishing, that ever 
indeed ihey should have had the good fortune to 
make their appearance at all. It may suffice to ob-' 
serve, that, in order to gratify the curiosity of the 
publick, we shall ascertain these writings to be ge- 
nuine ; although to every man of taste and judg- 
menr they carry their own marks of authenticity. 
And therefore, as all the original manuscripts, noi to 
mention two or three poems taken from xUt publick 
prints, are in the doctor's own hand ; or, trans- 
cribed hy his amanuensis, have the sanction of his 
indorsement; some few copies, for whit h indeed «*c 
have the honour to be obliged to our friends, only 
excepted; we shall depositc thera in the British 
Museum, provided the governors will please to re- 
ceive thera into their coUcction.'*^ 

Three volumes of Epi^tolary Correspondence 
were thus prefaced by Dr. Hawiles worth in 
1166, 

'* The letters here offered to the publick were a 
present from the late Dr. Swift to Dr. Lyon, a cler- 
gyman of Ireland, for whom he had a great regard ; 
they were obtained of Dr. Lyon by Mr. Thomas 
Wilkes, of Duhhn, and of Mr. Wilkes by the 
book<»clkrifor wliom they are published. 

'* A^ many of them mcnitcm persons who have 
been long dead, and alliule to incidents nor now ge- 
nerally known, they would have been loo obscure 
to ajfofd general entertainment or information, if 
they had not been elucidated by notes. 

" Tins 
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^^ •* This necessary elucidation I have endeavoured 

^^ to supply, at the request of the proprietors, from 
^B such knowledge of the Dean's connexions and 
^^ writings as I was able to acquire, when I revised 
I twelve volumes of his works, which were published 

I about ten years ago, with notes of the same kind, 

I and some account of his Ufe< 

^K •* Manf passages, however, occurred, which* 

^H though they wanted explanation, [ could not ex- 
^V plain : these I made the subject of quenes; which 
being shown to the late reverend Dr. Birch, he fur- 
Dished answers to most of them, which are distin- 
guished from the other notes by inverted commas. 
The favour cost him some trouble ; but he conferred 
it with that readiness and pleasure, which has made 
his cljaracicr amiable upon many occasions of much 
greater importance. 

** It has been thought best to print all the letters 
in order of time^ without regarding by whom they 
arc written ; for if all tlic letters of each person had 
been claswd together, the pleasure of the reader 
would hiTvc been greatly lessened, by passing again 
and again through the same serie*:. as often as he 
came to a new collection ; whereas the series is now 
preserved regular and unbroken through the whole 
correspondence. Those which, being of uncertain 
date, could not be brought into this series, arc 
printed together in an appendix. 

*• Three letters from the Dean to the late carl of 
Bath, general PuUcney was pleased to communicate 
to i!ie editor, by the favour of the reverend Dr* 
D »ugla» ; two of tliese wtU be found in the ap-> 
pcndJK, the other had been already printed from a 
copy hi the Dcan*s hand-writing, in the appendix 

will 
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will also be found some letters between the Dean 
and Mrs, Ksther Vanhorarigh, with a few others, 
which did not come to the hands of the proprietor* 
tin the rest of the work was printed. 

** Some letters of a private nature, and some that 
relate to persons who are still living, have been stip- 
presscd i but the number is \'ery small. Some are 
inserted that persons still living have written ; but 
they arc such as would reflect no dishonour upon the 
highest character. 

" For the pubHcation of letters, which certainly 
were not written for the publick, I shall however 
make no apology in my own name, because the pub- 
lication of them is not my own act, nor at my own 
option ; but the act of those to whom they had been 
lold fur that purpose, before I knew they were tti 
being. 

** It may, however, be presumed, that though the 
publication of letters has been censured by some, yet 
that it is not condemned by the general voices since 
a. numerous subscripfion, in which arc many re- 
spectable names, has been lately obtained, for print- 
ing other parts of the Dcan*s epistolary correspon- 
dence, by a relation who professes the utmost vene- 
ration for his memory ; and a noble lord * has per- 
mitted Mr. Wilkes to place this under his pro- 
tection. 

** A recommendation of these volumes is yet Icsi 
necessary t!ian an apology ; the letters arc indispu- 
tably genuine ; the originals, in the handwriting of 
the parties, or copies indorsed by the Dean, bemg 
deposited in the British Museum ; except of those 
in the appendix, mentioned to have come to the 
proprietors hands after the rest was ptinted, the ori- 

♦ Kirhird carl TmujI*- 
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l^naU of which arc in the hands of a gendeman of 
great eminence in the law in Ireland. 

** They are all written by persons etninent for their 
abilttles, many of whom were also eminent for their 
rank ; the greater part are the genuine effusions of 
the heart, in the full coniidencc of the most intimate 
friendship, without resene^ and without disguise. 
Such in panicular arc the letters between the Dean 
and Mrs. Johnson, and Mrs. Dingley, lord BoHng- 
broke, and Dr. Arbuthnot, Mr- Lewii» Mr. Ford, 
and Mr. Gay. 

"They relate many particulars, that would not 
otherwise have been known, relative to some of the 
most interesting events that hav^e happened in thii 
century ; they abound also with strains of humour, 
furns of wit, and refined sentiment : they are ^11 
itrongly characteristick^ and enable the reader * £o 
catch the manners living as they rise-* TJiose from 
the Dean to Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Dingley are part 
of the journal mentioned in his life ; and from thexn 
aJoac a better notion may be formed of his manner 
and character tiiao from all tliat has been writ tea 
about liini. 

■** But tliis collection must not be considered ac 
affording only entertainment to the idle, or specu- 
lative knowledge to the curious ; it moat forcibly im- 
presses a sense of the vanity and brevity of life, 
which the moralist and the divine have always 
thought an important purpose, but which mere de- 
dam^tion can seldom attain. 

** In a series of familiar letters between the same 
friends for thirty years, their whole life, as it were, 
parses iti review before us ; we live with them, we 
hear them talk, we mark the vigour of life, the ar- 
dour 
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dour of expectation, the hurry of business, thejolli 
of their social meetings, and the sport of iheir fan 
in the sweet imervaU of leisure and retirement; 
seethe scene gradually change; hope and expec" 
ration are at an end ; they regret pleasures that ar^ 
past, and friends that are dead i they complain 
disappointment and iniirmity; they are conscioi 
that the s.ind5 of life which remain are few ; an 
while we hear them regret the approach of the las 
it falls, and wc lose ihcm in the grave. Such as the 
were, we feel ourselves to be ; we are conscious I 
sentiments, connexions, and situations like thei 
we find ourselves in the same path, urged forwai 
by the same necessity, and the parallel in what h 
been is carried on with such force to what shall b 
that the future almost becomes present, and wc woi 
dcr at the new power of those truths, of which 
never doubted the reality and importance, 

** Theic letters will therefore contribute to wha 
ever good mav be hoped from a just estimate of lift 
and for that reason, if for no other, are by no meai 
linworihy the attention of the publick/* 

Three similar volumes succeeded in \16', 
with the following ejViPtlc from Deane SwifXj 
escj* 

To Mr. William JoiiNSTox. 

"SIR, Worcester, July 25, f;6fi 

** Although I gave you my reasons, some t 
ago, for not troubling either the publick or mys' 
with any Preface to these volumes of Dr, Swifi 
writings, you still press for some kind of Advertisi 
mcnt, by way of mhcring them into the world. B 
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wliat occasion is there for such formality ? If the 
leifers now printed merit general regard, they will 
have a chance to live as long as the rest of his 
^istlei : if they deserve contempt, their days will 
be of short continuance. And as for the reigns of 
WjUiaoi Rufiis, Henry the Firsts and Stephen ; it 
it supposed tliey will appear to be sucii a model of 
English history, as will make all men of taste, and 
especially foreigners, regret that he pursued his plan 
no farther. 

*' I can tell you a secret, which I was not apprised 
of my&clf until about a year ago, and which perhaps 
may give you pleasure. There are many of the 
Doctor's writings, long since printed (don't be sur- 
prised, for I aiti supported in what I s;iy by the au- 
tJiority of manuscripts now in my own study) which 
are not to be met with in any collection of his works : 
so indifferent he was, and careless, whether tlisy 
lived or died. Yet even these, by one means or 
other, as I know tlteir titles, and conjecture where 
they can be found, I hope I shall be able to recover, 
«nd send down to postcriiy. 

*' To the best of my recollection, when I talked 
to )OJi last Noveniber of a preface to these volumes, 
I had some thoughts of opening a scene, which 
would have exposed to view several things ivhich arc 
ptilJ" involved in darkness. But, as I haio neither youth, 
leisure, nor inclination, to cng.ige in diercations of 
wiy sort, I thiiik it n better to jwstpone what I have 
principally to say relating to these matters, and par- 
Jticularly to the subject of Dr. S^vifi's writings, until 
a. more convenient and proper season t when per- 
haps it would he thought early enough to inform the 
curious, by what a strange variety of accidents the 

Voj*. n. b Doctor's 
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Doctor's works have happened to make their appear- 
ance in so disorderly, uncouth, and miserable a con- 
dition (to say nothing of a thousand mistakes and 
blunders committed by several editors, both in Eng- 
land and Ireland) as they do at present. 

'* I am, Sir, wishing you all success in your publi- 
cation, your most sincere, and very humble servant, 

Deanb Swift. 

In tins st;ilc was the collection, when, in tlie 
latter end of 1774, the present Editor, having 
occasion to peruse with iiltcntion the tiftecndi 
and siKteenth volumes, was induced to read, in 
a regular rtio, the whole of Dr. Swift's Cor- 
respondence. In this pursuit, he could not but 
be astonished to pcrccise that many pieces, 
which the Dean acknowledges as his own, were 
not to he found In the most expensive editions 
o(hh works. In truth, from the volumes having 
been published at dilTercnt periods, the smaller 
editions may be svid to have been complete, 
while those in wliich exactness might well be 
looked fur have remained defective. To remedy 
lliat incor.venience, he published in 1775 the 
sevcnteeiuli voUune; consisting of materials, 
which, if not entirely new to the world, were such 
in the edition'^ ju'^t mentioned. From the preface 
to this volume a short extract shall be given. 

*• The several pieces now offered to the publlck 
arc of too miscellaneous a nature to need any formal 
apology. Many of ihera arc admirable ; some of 
ihem indiflVrcni ; and some, perhaps, rather below 

medio- 
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medtocnty. Yet there are few readers who would 
cot wsh fas Swift has said of Sir William Temple) 
* to see the first draught of any thitig from this 
author's hand *.' And the present editor hopes to 
escape the imputation of reviving * libels born to die,* 
if he expresses a wisli that the Jess valuable parts of 
the whole collection were removed from the places 
they now possessJ^ and (by being classed in a separate 
volume) consigned to whatever fate their respective 
degrees of merit may deserve,'* , 

One very material part of the last-mentioned 
volume consisted of Swift's " History of the Four 
last Years of Queen Anne f ;" which having 

been 

♦ Sec%'oK XT,], p. ^56. 

f The fuUowjng note, written by bishop Warbiirtun^ ivas 
printed wiili the ktteraof Dr. Swift, Mr Pope, and others, coo- 
ccJDiiig tbis history ; " The-^e papers some years alter" were 
hma^ht Jinifhed hy tbc Dean into England, withao intention to 
publish them But a friend ou wbuse jadgnient he relied dis* 
»iTadc4 him from that design. He lold the Dean, there were 
>e\Tr^ facts he knew to bt taisc, and that the whole was so 
much in the ftpirii of party-writing, that though it might have 
nude a scnsorabie p.iiiiphlct la the titoc of thdr administratiun. 
It was :i dishonour to just historj,'. The Dean would dq tJutbing 
Bgaiiirt hi* friend's judgrtient j yet It extremely chagrined him : 

aud be loJd a common trie itd, that fince ■ did not approve the 

hiOivrVf he would cast it into the lire, though it was the best 
work he had ever written. However, it did not imdergo this 
fate, and is said to be yet in beiDj.'' So fays the right reverend 
aiinutator. And yet it is crrtain, that a triend of Dr, Swift's 
took occasion {in some conversation with lord Bolingbroke at 
Batiersea tn 175:^) to s^k his lordship about the (acU mentioned 
io the i3td woik. allejjU)g, that a great pan of the materials was 
Imni^hed from hi* lordship's papers, when secretary of state j 
who rrplied, " That indeed he did not recollect any thing lie 
sugbt object to, ;^ cpnc«nung the inaltcrs of fact, but one t 

b 3 which 
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been idopttd by Mr. Sheridan, will be found 
in the fourth volume of this collection, intro- 
duced with some prefatory remarks by the pre- 
sent editor. 

Encouraged by the favourable attention of the 
publick, the twenty-fourth volume * was brought 
forward in 1776, with this apology: 

■' *• Additions to tBe works of an author slready 
esteemed too voluminous, it is acknowledged, should 
be made with caution. The editor, however, with 
confidence relies oh the merit as well as authenticity 
of Jiis materials ; and, if any particular article which 
has been admitted should appear liable to objection, 
irfll rest his appeal on the real motive for entering 
on a task not unattended with labour — a desire of 
preserving those scattered materials without which 
the works of Swift can never be completed : an 
event the world has long had reason to expect from 
the person in every respect best qualified for 

which was about the siispcvs'mn of arms being mentioned there ai 
k transaction of the quern's ministr}'. Wiicroas, said he, I da 
assure you, I was utterly unacquaiiucd w iih ihat measure ; having 
advised against it, until it \mh fullj- agreed upon in concert with 
Dr. Swift's hero (meaning lord Oxford), nor hnd I any other hand 
in tliat matter more than to ask the queen in council, after the 
ivritten order for suspending all military operations was put into 
my hands. Madam, is it if our majestif's plrasure that this order h 
Hincd?" In a letter to Mr. Pope, Jan. lo, 1721, the Dean fays, 
" I had indeed written some memorials of the four laft years of 
■ flie queen's reign, with some other informations which I received,, 
as necessary materials to qualify me for doing something in a 
place then designed me; but, as it •was at the disposal of a per- 
son who had not the smallest share of steadiness or sincerity, I 
disdained to accept it." The office here alluded to was in the gift 
of Henry Grey duke of Kent. 

■ * The six volumes of Letters were numbered XVIII— XXIII. 

such 
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such an undertaking. * Many of the Doctor's 
writings' (says Mr. Deane Swift, the worthy guar- 
dian of his kinsman's ftune), * long since printed, 
are not to be met with in any collection of his 
works *.' The pieces now presented to the reader 
axe exactly under this predicament • and some of 
them, it is presumed, are part of what Mr. Swift 
alludes to, 

"In the statp in which the Dean's writings now 
srand, the editor flatters himself, he shall not be cen- 
sured for what is added. He does not pretend to say, 
that the whole ought to be adopted in a regular edition : 
yet, whenever sucli a work shall be actually under- 
taken, he doubts not but the present volume will be 
considered as an interesting part of it -f- ; and at the 
same time will be a proper appendage to all former 
editions ; being strictly, what it professes to be, a 
Collection of Miscellanies by Dr, Swift and his most 
intimate friends. 

" The first part consists of several scarce tracts, 
originally published in that memorable period the 
four last years of the queen : some of which are 
avowedly the Dean's, though hitherto they have 
never appeared under his name ; and others are 
ascribed to him, on Ifis own authority, either as 
having written a part of them, or at least as having 
suggested the hints. 

** As the sound politician and indefatigable cham- 
pion of Ireland, our author already stands unrivalled. 
But, when we consider him as the confidential friend 



• Sec before, p. xvii- 

•j- This was the case in Mr. Shwidao's edition of j 784- 

b3 
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"'of an able ministry involved in perpetual ^hpuiei^^ 
in vain do we look among his works for the 
^votings which exalted him to such consequence. 
I'hc iLxammen except edj they arc thinly scattered 
through the collection, and far inferiour in num- 

* " My letters will at least be & ^aod htitory, to show yoa the 

Btcps of tins cUangc," &aj's Dr. Swift to Strila, on ^ti itiiercstiJftg 

fvent, Df c. 9, 1711. — And again, "My lellers would be good 

nuittalrs, if 1 durst vcnttirc to say a ihoufaud things that pass." 

"!M.irch 14, 1711-13. 

Mr». I'Uktrigion tell* us, S*ift cut out the leaves from a very 

jfint iaok, cunifliuing a translation of Horace's Epi'silcs -, and gave 

her two drawers full of letrrr;to paMc into ihe covers, with liberty 

to read as she wenl on. The first ■» Uich came In hand, she sayi, 

"'* was a letter frt>m lord Bolingbroke, dated siz oV/oci in the 

^moftiing. It bcgiDi uith a re-mark, how differently Lhat hoM^H 

'appeared to him no^v rising ceo), screae^ aad temperate, to co^^H 

template the beauties of nature, to what it bad done in some 

former parts of his life, 'when he was cither in the midst of ex* 

ixm», or returning home sattd with ibem. He |>rr>ceede4 to 

deicribe the nambrrless advantages trith which temperance and 

Tirtue btc&s their vot3rie$, and the mi$eriei ^hich attend a con- 

tmry caune. The epistle was pretty long, and the most rHtned 

piece of moral philofuphy I ever met with, as ttidred ever)* oae 

of bis were i and I hud the unspeakable delight of reading: several 

:«>f them. Nor can 1 be at all surprised that Mr. Pope should so 

"'^teo celebrate a gcoitts, vho for sublimity of thought, and el«> 

-gilioe of Mfle, had few equal*. The rest of the Dean's oon«s< 

potvdrrtti were, the lady Masham, the eirS of Oxtord, bishop 

Atierhury, bishop Borttet, lord Bathursi, Mr. Addison, arch- 

deaecm PameJI, Mr. Congrevr, Mr. Piiltcney, Mr. Pope, and 

doctor Arbulhnot."— Mrs. Pilkington's story, ho^eveTj m ibw 

ctie. tpfwatt very qUrtlio««ble. The note in vol. I, pL 456, 

•howa her capable of forging any unuuth> ; and iKi& citcuaitraMB 

of the letten is cotujrcted with thai ^1lsdJoo^^ there chargrdan her. 

BcMdr*. bmr eante to much of Swift't eorrripcodenre to be fotod 

not bi this book ? M>d nf the same period !■ « ? And bow amny 

Isiien co«^d *h9 Ittve t$€d ikr^ttg^k md fmtUd i«M • fmi, befyn 

dlanar, uilkiAg to the Dmq about them at the lioie, tnd called 

aff ID laltp « wmlk vriih him in Nabcch'i VvMyard bdm »be had 

lime ctco to get her p«le ready ? 
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bcr to what might naturally be expected from the 
pen of so ready a writer. Like Virgifs mariners, 

* Apparent rarl names in gtir^iie vasio P* 

That he was not idle in that busy period , a slight 
perus^ of the Journal to Stella will demonstrate ; 
and what is here collected may be considered as a 
specimen of his labours. 

** It is much to be lamented indeed that he did 
not follow the advice given him in the year 1733 * : 
* I have long had it at heart,' says his friend Mr. 
Ford, * to sec your works collected, and published 
with care. It is become absolutely necessary, since 
that jumble with Pope, Sec. in three voUimeSt which 
put me in a rage whenever I meet with them. I 

* In July, 1732, he gave to Mrs. Pilkington the following loos* 
flAstgnineut, ihe original of whicli is in iliehatids of Uvc present 
ediUtf : " Whereas several scattered papers, in prose and verse, 
for three or four years last past, were printed in Dublin, by Mr, 
Seorge Faulkner, some of which were sent in manuscript to Mr. 
Wiliiim Bowyer, of London, printer ; which pieces arc supposed 
to be written by me; and are now, by the means of the Reverend 
Matthew PilkingtuD, who delivered or sent them to the said 
Faulkner and Lowyer, become the properly of the said Faulkner 
ind Bowyer r 1 du here, without specijying the iaid p.ipers, give 
flp all m;tnner of right, I may be ihuught to hnve in the said 
pttpers, to Mr. M;ittliew Pilkington aforesaid, who informs rpc that 
he ioictids to give up the said right to Mr. Bowyer aforesaid. 

Willies* my hand, July S2, 17^- Jonath, Swipr. 

From theDe»nfrr-housc in Dubliiijtbe day gndyearabovt' written." 
" Pur^u.'mt to an assignment, dated the '4ad day of July, i"j|2, 
graoled to me by the Rev. Dpftor Swift, of several pieces in, profic 
tod rcrsc, »iipptised to be written by him, which pieces were 
priotedby Mr. Faulkner in Dublin, and Mr. Bowyer in London, 
luoflt of wbith pieces were conveyed to them by nie ; I do hereby 
girc np nil manner of right whidi is conveyed to nie by the said 
jusignment to Mr. William Bowyer of Lond*in, printer, 3» em- 
powered by Uie Kev Doctor Swift aforesBid. Jn witness whereof, 
I have Mt my band^ this jth day of Octobet, I ^ja. 

" M*TT. PlLlilJfOTON,*' 

b 4 knQvr 



know ho reason why, at this distance of tiitift, th* 
Examiners^ and olber poiitical papers written in thd 
queen's reign, might not be inserted. I doubt you 
have been too negligent in keeping copies * : but 
/ have them bound upy and most of them single besides. 
1 lent Mr. Corbet ^c that paper to correct his Gulliver 
by ; and it was from that I mended my own. There 
is every single alteration from the original copy; 
and the printed book abounds with all those errours 
which should be avoided in the new edition.' 

" Had Dr. Swift attended to this advice, the pre- 
sent publication would undoubtedly have been su- 
perseded ; or, could the editor have fortunately ob- 
tained the collecftion so diligently made by Mr, 
Ford, it would have been a collateral proof of au- 
thenticity, and have probably increased the number 
of the Dean's political pamphlets. Those which are 
now printed are all which the editor has met with ; 
and each of them is separately left to vouch for its 
own excellence, and for the authority on which it has 
been admitted into this volume. 

*' The lighter prose parts of the collection have 
been selected, by various accidents, from different 

* Mrs. Whiteway, in a letter to Mr. Pope, May i6, 1740, 
says, " A few years ago he burnt most of his writings unprintcd, 
except a few loose papers which are in my possession, and which 
1 promise you (if I outlive him) shall never be made publick 
■without your approbation. There is one Treatise in his own 
keeping, called Advice to Servants, very unfinished and in- 
correct ; yet what is done of it has so much humour, that it 
may appear as a posthumous work. Tlic History of the Four 
Last Years of Queen Anne's Reign I supposir you have seen with 
Dr. King, to whom he sent it some time ago, and, if I am 
j rightly informed, is the onhj piece of his (except Gulliver) which 
he ever proposed making money ly, and was given to Dr. King 
\vilh that design." 
f Dr. Swift's successor as dean of St. Patrick's. 

sources. 
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sources. For a few of them, the editor rcndily ac- 
knmvledgcs himself indebted to Mr. Faulkner ; to 
whoic diligence the reailer !■> also obliged for the 
additional letters j and for some entertaining anec- 
dotes, particularly in matters relative to Ireland. 

*' Many of the poetical essays are the Dean's, and 
all of them such as are immediately connected with 
his writings. Among these, the productions of Dr. 
Delany are particularly distinguished. 

*' Facts and circumstances of a temporary nature 
arc so soon forgotten, that little apology seems neces- 
sary for the number and minuteness of tlie notes. 
It has ever been the editor's opinion, that every book 
should include an explanation of the obscure and 
less known passages in it, without obliging ilie rciider 
\o refer to other sources of information. When it 
is considered that these helps are designed for the 
use of sucli as are not general readers, it is presumed 
those who are more informed will pardon the inser- 
tion of some circitmstances, which to them may ap- 
pear superfluous." 

To thc^x, in 177.9, was added the twcnty-fifll» 
volume ; from the preface to which, a very- 
few lines shall be taken : 

** After what the editor of this volume has pre- 
fixed to those he before introduced to the press, it 
is needless to enlarge on the motives, or even on the 
contents, of the present publication, The numerous 
corrections in the * Journal to Stella' are too material 
to pass totally unnoficed. That part of it which was 
published by Dr. JIawkesworth, appearing abun- 
dantly more poihbcd tlian the other given to the world 
by Mr. Dcane Swift ; it was natural to imagine that 

some 
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some alteration had been made. On examining, I 
find that in the originals, now in the British Mu- 
seum, beside a few corrections wfiich appear to 
have been by the Dean at the lime of writing them, 
there are some cbliteraticm, and many whole sen- 
tences omitted. It is true, they relate principally to 
private matters. Bat how far there is a propriety in 
making such corrections, the reader will best deter- 
mine, on a perusal of the passages here restored ; 
many of which he will plainly perceive to have arisen 
from the carelessness oF a transcriber, who frequently 
omitted what he could not read. 

*' The characters extracted from the Dean's MS 
* Notes on Macky *' are sufficiently authenticated ; 
and the * Biographical Anecdotes'!-' and * Epistolary 
Correspondence' cannot fail of being acceptable, 

** ft may perhaps be objected against some of the 
articles which will be found throughout Swift'a 
works, that they are too trifling, and were never in- 
tended by the author for the eye of the publick. But 
it was thought it would be an agreeable entertainment 
to the curious, to sec how oddly a man of his great 
wit and humour could now and then descend to amuse 
IKmscIf with hi? particular friends. ' His bagatelles,* 
lord Chesterfield tells us, * are much more valuable 
than other people's;' an observation which will 
fully justify the publication of his * Remarks on Dr. 
Gibbs'3 Psalms |.' 

*' The editor returns thanks to those respectable 
gcntlenwn who have so liberally honoured bim with 

• See IbcieiD vol. XVIII. p^zid. 

f Thew fofmedi it valuable articlr althr lime % bul are tion' in 
a grrai measure iDpenadcd hj Mr> Sbcridau's lile or' ilie Dean. 
S 8oc rot. XVI, p. |5J». 

their 
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their communications ; and particularly to cbe 
friend * whose assistance has been of the most sin- 
gular use to him in these researches. The titles of 
such pieces as are known to have been written by the 
Dean» not yet recovered, shall liere be given : 

1 , His Letter to the Bishop of Killaloe, ** Tookc 
is going on with my Miscellany. I'd give a penny 
the letter to the bishop of Killaloe was in it ; it 
would do him honour : Could not you contrive to 
say you hear they were printing my things together; 
and tliat you wish the bookseller had that letter 
among the rest? but don't say any thing of It as 
from me. I forgot whether it was good or no ; but 
only having heard it much commended, perhaps it 
may deserve it." If this was ever printed, it must 
have been in or be fere the year 1708. 

2. A Tract, ** On Reading, and the Corruption 
of Taste in Writing," Th's tract was written bf 
Swifr, and sent to sir Andrew Fountains It never 
was printed ; but is probabjy alluded to in the 
Journal to Stella, Nov, 4, 1710. * I writ a pamph- 
let when I was last in London, that you and a thou- 
sand have seen, and never guessed it to be mine.* 
Oct. 12, he says, * They have fixed about fifty things 
on me since I came; I have printed but tht-ee.* 
Q, What were they ? 

%, ** A Ballad (full of Pans) on the Westminster 
ElecdoQ, 1710.'* In the Journal to Stella, Oct. 17, 
J710, he says, * This morning Delaval came to sec 
me, and we went together to KncUer's, who was not 
in to-.vn. In the way we met the electors for parlia< 

* Isnac Reed, csq.j of Staple Tun. 



ment- 
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mentomen : and the rabble came about our coach', 
crying, * A Colt, a Stanhope, &c.' We were 
afraid of a dead cat, or our glasses broken ; and so 
were always of their side.' Journal to Stella, Oct. 5, 
1 7 10. — * There is a Ballad full of Puns on the West- 
minster Election, that cost me half an hour : it 
runs, though it be good for nothing.* Ibid. 

4. ** Dunkirk still in the Hands of the French, 
being a plain and true Discovery of a most notorious 
Falsehood, invented by Jacobites and Tories, that 
the Town of Dunkirk was lately delivered to the 
English. Price id." Advertised July 17. — ^This 
and the fhree following are certainly part of the 
seven penny papers Swift mentions to Stella, Aug. 7, 
171a. 

5. ** A Hue and Cry after Dismal ; being a full 
and true Account how a Whig Lord was taken at 
Dunkirk in the Habit of a Chimney Sweeper, and 
carried before General Hill. Price id." 

6. " It 's out at last, or French Correspondence 
clear as the Sun. Price id." 

7. " A Dialogue upon Dunkirk, between a Whig 
and a Tory, on Sunday Morning the 6th Instant. 
Price id." 

8. What means *' guessing is mine," in the Jour- 
nal to Stella, Nov. 7, 17 10? and "Goodman 
Peasley and Isaac," Feb. 9, 1710-11 ? 

Q. When the Earl of Oxford was under prose- 
cution, Swift saw a pamphlet called ' The Con- 
duct of Lord Treasurer impartially considered;' 
upon which he wrote observations ; but whether he 
published them, does not appear. 

10. He wrote in 1725 more papers against Wood 

than are printed. 

II. «*MS. 
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11. " MS, Scheme to Mr. Pultency, about proper 
Measures to be followed by the Court." 

12. It appears by his letter to Mr. Windar ia 
vol XIX, p. ^i dated Jan. ii, 1698, that several 
of his Tery early sermons liad been transcribed by 
that gentleman. 

I j. The rev. Mr. Harte, author of the Life of 
Gustavus Adolphus, &c. informed some of hi* 
friends, that he had read eleven sermons of the 
Dean's, which he had lent to Mr. Pope, who as- 
sured Mr. rkrte, they were the best he ever had 
read; and Mr. Harte has said the same, who was 
very circumstantial in telling, * they were not only 
stitched together, but In a black leather case ; that 
ihey were among Mr, Pope's papers, when he dicdj 
and that he believed ihat Dr, Warburton, who had 
ihc revisal and publication of all Pope's writings 
after his death, might have seen them/ 

14, An original letter of the Dean's (unprinted) 
13 in the possession of lord Dartrcy *. Mr. York, of 
Efthig-f- has another, containing a criticism on 
Pope*s Homer. Three more to miss Warj'ng of 
Belfast ^, to whom Swift seriously paid hts ad- 
dresses, are existing. 

In ibe same ycafi 1779^ Dr. Swift's poetry^ 
as arranged by the present editor in the col- 
lection then published under the siiperintendance- 
of Dr, Joimson, was thus noticed ; 

** The poetical writings of Swift have been Jong 
obscured by the mode in which they arc scattered 

* See the nineteeBth Tolnme of this coUectiotii at tlu6 end of 
the jrrar 1726. 

i From the iuformation of a gcnlkraan, of distinctlan. 
J Two totters to tjjis ladr are aircidy in llits collctlbn. 
Tc4. 1, p. ifZ I and vol. XVIiI> p. 343. 

through 
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through his numerous writings. They are now col- 
lected in a regular point of view, and arranged in a 
chronological series. This is one of the advantages 
for which the publtck are indebted to the late ex- 
cellent Supplement to Dean Swift's Works. It would 
be endless to point out the many useful additions in 
these volumes ; they muffc be seen, to show tlicir 
value*/* 



The Dedication and Preface of Mr, Shendan 
to the edition of 1784 shall be given at large: 

** to henry crattan, esq. 

pounder op the liberties of ireland^ 

thfs new edition of the works 

of his great precuhsor, 

the immortal duapier ! 

in whose footsteps he has trodden, 

and whose ideas realized, 

is respectfully inscribed 

by his grateful countryman, 

(now Made proud ok the name op irishman) 

the editor. 

«i Never did any writer show less solicitude about 
the fate of his Works, than Swift. From the time 
I hey were sent into the world, he seems not to h^ve 
had any farther concern about them. As soon as 
his eaglets were fledged — 

He whistled them off, and let them dowp the wind. 
To prey at fortune. Sii\k*pbax«* 

And ever after he was as careless about their fate, 
birds are with regard to their dispersed broods. 

* The late Rev. Jobn DuncotnbCp in Gent, Mag. voL XLIX. 
p. SJt. 
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For a long time his several productions remained 
in a detached state, witliout the name of any authofj 
nor could the general admiration they excited, pro- 
vail on him to reveal himself, or claim them as his 
own. In this respect, he seems to have been actu- 
ated by the same principle which governed his whole 
conduct in life, that of the most perfect disinterest- 
ednesi; and as he had laid it down for a maxim, 
from the beginning, that he never would receive 
any pecuniary gratification for his writings, so he 
used his best endeavours to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, even the reward of fame. Or if, in process 
of time, the author of works bearing the stamp of 
such uncommon genius, should be discovered, it 
would be allowed that he courted not fame, but 
fame foHowed him. The improvement of mankind 
being the chief object he had in view in all his pub- 
lications, he thought the extraordinary talent, be- 
stowed on him, for this purpose, with so liberal a 
hand, ought to be as liberally employed, without 
anv mean mixture of selfish motives *. 

" The 

• lo fl letter from Swift to Mr. Pulteney, dated May is, 1755, 
tb«rc is the lollofl'ing paragraph : "1 never got a farthing hf 
•By tbiag I wiit, except one about eight years ago, and iliat \va» 
by Mr. Pope's prudent management for me." Here we have a 
confinnaiion of what I have adfuticed above, that he had laid it 
down as a maxim not to accept of any pecuniary gratitication for 
bis writings, hy the positive as5ertion of the author, whose ve- 
racity cannot be doubted. And tliat he fwcrred from it in tJib 
tingle instance he imputes to Mr. Pope's prudeMt manag<:ment for 
him. By which expres.<>ion he »cem3 to insinuate that it waa not 
khoget her with his approbation. 

On the otlier hand it has been asserted that Swift got a sum of 
moiicy fait his first work. The Tale of a Tub 1 and as a proof of 
tbis^ it tf said, there is stili ia bcl»g aa entry aiade in ttic bootrs 
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** The first time that any of his straggling pieces 
were collected together, with his own consent, was 
so late as the year 1726, when he was far advanced 
in life. These were published by Mr. Pope in some 
Tolunfies of Miscellanies, interspersed with works of 
■Jus own, ' preceded by a Preface to which both their 
names were subscribed. 

" Seven or eight years after this, the first col- 
lection of his Works, unmixed with those of others, 

of the first publisher of a certain sum paid for that work. Bat 
this entry does not say to whom it was paid ; and I shall here 
produce a certain proof that it was neither to Smft nor bis order. 
That the first edition was made without his privity or consent, 
appears clearly from the following passages in the Apology pre- 
fixed to his own edition in 1 709, where Swift, speaking of him- 
sdf, says, — " He was then a young gentleman much in the 
world, and wrote to the taste of those who were like himself; 
therefore, in order to allure them, he gave a liberty to his peQ, 
which might not suit with maturer years, or graver characters j 
and which he could easily have corrected, with a very few blots, 
had he been master of his papers for a year or two before their 
fablication.-^How the Author came to be without his papers, is 
a story not proiier to be told, and of very little use, being a pri- 
vate fact : of which tlic reader would believe as little, or as much, 
as he thought good. He had, however, a blotted copy by him, 
wliich he intended to have written over with many alterations, 
and this the publishers were well aware of, huviog put it iuto the 
Bookseller's Preface, that they apprehended a surreptitious copy, 
which was to be altered, kc. This, though not regarded by 
readers, was a real truth, only the surreptitious copy was rather 
that which was printed ; and tiK'y made all the haste th^ could, 
which indeed was needless, the Author not being at all pre- 
pared : but he has been told the bookseller was muik in pain, 
Aavitig givtH a good sum. of money for the copy." 

From th^ above passage it is evident that the first edition wm 
printed, without the Autlior's privity, from a hurrepiitious c«^y, 
and the mocey was paid to the possessor of that copy; who cer- 
tainly, under such circunutances, iiiust wish to be concealed, 
and therefore no name is annexed to the entry in the Booluelicr's 
account book mentioned before. 

was 
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was made by George Fiulkner, printer and book- 
seller in Dublin, in four volumes octavo. This 
was carried on, not only without the Dean's cou- 
senr^ bur much against liis inclination, as may be 
jcen by several of his Letters written to different 
persons about that time *. Yet Faulkner, in order 
to stamp a credit on his edition, had the confidence 
to assert (not indeed till after the Dean had lost his 
senses) in some of the latter volumes, that the whole 
was carried on under his inspection ; nay that he 
even corrected the press, sheet by sheet ; the false- 
hood of which must appear to every one, who sees 
what a number of absurd and stupid notes are to be 
found there. But, indeed, he was so far from en- 
couraging the Work, that he never could be pre- 
vailed on fo give the least information about any 
other of his writings, not before publickly known to 
be hh, though frequently importuned on that head 
by Dr. Sheridan, and many others of his friends, 
who were inclined to serve Faulkner, and wished to 
make the edition as complete a^ possible : on which 

• Among ntiny other*, the following^ pn&sages in two of his 
Utien to Mr. Pultcney, will dearly prove ihc poijit. " You will 
hear, perhaps, ihal nne Faulkner has printed four volumes, 
whtch are ciiUed my works. He has only prctixcd the first 
IcHcrs of my uamc, ft ttfas done utterly agaimt ttttf u'ill\ for 
there w no property in primers or booksellers iicrc, and I was 
not able to hiiuirr it. / have nn^cr }jit Imked iutn (hem, nor f 
Iftiev^ rvcT sAttH." March 8, IJH' Again, Mjy 13, 17.55, 
be »T», " You are pleased to mt'jitiuu some vulunics of what 
are caUled my Works. I hare looked on them very liitlp. — The 
priatcf applied to ray frieoils, and got many tilings from Eng- 
land, The man was civil and humble, but I hiid no dc^Jings 
with him, and ihcncfore Jie consulted some t'riends, who were 
readier to direct liim liun I desired they should." 

Vol, U. c account 
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account tliey coiUd, at that time, fbmish out only 
four volumes *. TJicre was but one point in wliich 
he interfered ; tbat of not ttiffcritig bU name to bp 
pfiefixed, but only the initial letters. 

** The avidity ivjth whicli these works were de^ 
vourcd by the PublJck, brought on a search for all 
the other writings of the Author, not contained in 
this collection, and several succe&sire volumes were 
published as they were found out. Out of these the 
jn|,eniou3 Dr. Hawkeswonh formed an elegant cdi» 
tton enriched with notes, niany of which are retained 
in thi$. 

** When all that had hitherto been printed was ex- 
hausted, the curiosity was keener with regard to oti- 
ginal pieces, and such manuscripts as had never seen 
the light. Among these none have met widi a more 
favourable reception from the Fublick, than the col- 
lection of his Epbtolary Correspondence; for, 
though it is evident that none of these letters (if w^ 
except only Mr. Pope's) were intended for the presSt 
5'ct this very circumstance seems to have enhance^ 
their value, according to an observation of lord Bo- 
lingbroke'* in one of his Epistles to Swift, where he 
says — * Pliny writ his letters for the publick ; so 
did Seneca ; so did Balsac, Voiture^ $cc. TuUy 
did not, and therefore these give us more pleasure 
than any which have come down to us from anti- 
quity. When we read them, we pry into a secret 
which was intended to be kept from us. That is 
pleasure. We see Cato, and Brutus, and Pompey, 
and others, such as tliey really were, and not sucl\ 
US the gaping multitude of their own age took them 

* Thr I3r.in*« aisijnmcnt of thrsi* pnper* to Mr. PLJkiflgt 
|l prinicd iu Ute jjiotut Ttcfiicc, p. xxiii. 
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fo be, or as historians and poets hare represented 
them to ours. That is another pleasure.' 

** When we reflect that among his correspondents 
are to be found the celebrated nimes of BoHnghroke, 
Pope, Addison^ Oay, ArbuUinot, Prior, archbishop 
King, Peterhorow, Puitenevj Voltaire, &c. we need 
not wonder that the cariosity of the present times 
has been so highly gi-atified by tlicir publication. 
Nor is there any doubt but that their value will con- 
tinue to increase witli posterity, in proportion to the 
distance of lime, down to the latest period. And 
even among those correspondents of an inferiour class, 
the letters will perhaps be found the best patterns ir^ 
our language, whether of the easy, familiar, or ele- 
gant style; in which some of the ladies have distin- 
guished themselves, particularly the duchess of 
Quecnsberry and lady Betty Germain, But Swift*s 
own style, in his Epistles, as in every thing else, 
will always remain unrivalled, until some great ori- 
ginal genius like himself shall arise. 

** In this collection nothing is more valuable, or 
has more highly gratified the curiosity of the publick, 
than his Journal to Stella; as it lets us more into 
the real character of Swift than all his other writings 
put together. In this Journal, dailv addressed to 
his bosom friend, everj* thought as it rises in his 
mind, and every feeling of his heart, are laid open 
in all the nakedness of truth. Tiuoughout the wliole 
he is thinking aloud, as if he were conversing with 
her t^te a t^^te ; and otit of this as true a portrait 
may be made of the peculiar features and complexion 
of his mind, as could be done of his exieinal form, 
by any artist, to whom he miglit sit for his picture; 

c 2 and 
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and to this I have been chiefly indebted, for the 
proofs produced in support of his character. 

" The first thing to be done in this edition, was, 
to disembroil these works from the chaos in which 
they have hitherto appeared, and reduce them into 
some regular order under proper heads. 

** The first volume is wholly taken up with the 
History of his Life. 

** The second contains hisTale of a Tub, Battle of 
the Books, being his earliest productions, and the 
first of his Political Tracts written in Elngland. 

*' The third and fourth contain all his other Poli- 
tical Tracts relative to English Afikirs. 

** The fifth, his Essays on various Subjects. 

" The sixth, Gulliver's Travels. 

** The seventh and eiglith, all his Poetical Works, 
and Polite Conversation. 

*< The ninth, all his Political Tracts rdative to 
Ireland. 

" The tenth, his sermons, and a variety of de- 
tached Pieces written in Ireland. 

* * The eleventh , twelfth , thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth volumes contain the whole of his Epistolary 
Correspondence. As the several parcels containing 
these Letters liad fallen into different hands, and 
were published at different times, they were printed 
without any regard to order, insomuch that the an- 
swers to numbers of the Letters were to be sought for 
in different volumes. They arc here digested in a 
regular series according to their dates. The cor- 
respondence between Mr. Pope and the Dean, not 
in the former edition, is here added, as published 
by Pope ; and the wliole closed with his Journal to 
6tella, in an uninterrupted series. 

«* In 
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** In the sixteenth volume are thrown together all 
hh Sketches and uniinished Pieces. 

" The seventeenth volume consists of Marti nus 
Scriblerus, John Bull, and various other Pieces ia 
prose and verse, published in Pope's Miscellanies. 
As these Pieces are admirable in themselves, and as 
it is well known that Swift had a great share tn some 
of the most capital, thouglj, according to his usual 
practice, he nerer claimed any, but let his friends 
Arbuthnot and Pope enjoy the whole reputation as 
well as profit arising from tliem ; and as these have 
always made a part of Swift's Works, where only 
they are now to be found collected, it was thought 
proper to add this volume to the rest. 

** As Swift has been universally allowed to write 
the purest and most correct English, of any of our 
Authors, I thought it miglit be of publick benefit, 
to point out all grammatical errours, solecisms, or 
inaccuracies^ tliat might occur In his style. For— 7 

Dciiprt exemplar litiis imiiab'de. 

Tills I have done throughout, as occasion offered, 
in notes; except In iiis more familiar letters, where 
some degree of negligence is allowable, and tlie use 
of colloquial phrases, nnt consistent perhaps with 
ftrict propriety, is permitted, as giving them a more 
natural air. Nor have I taken notice of many inac- 
curacies of a similar kind in his Gulliver*s Travels; 
^hcrc he sometimes purposely makes use of phrase? 
and expressions not strictly grammatical, in order 
that the style miglit seem more in character, as 
coming from a senfaring man. The not adverting 
to this, has been tlie reason that several critlcks, who 
liave taken upon them to point out Swift's inac- 

c \ curacies. 
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curacies, have produced almost all their instajices 
from Gulliver's Travels. 

'* But, beside the particular passages which I have 
commented upon in the notes, there arc some ge- 
neral improprieties which run through the whole 
body of the works, not only of our author, but of 
all other English writers. These have been esta- 
blished by long custom, and suffered to keep their 
posts througli an unpardonable neglect of studying 
our own Imguage. To point these out wherever 
they occurred, would have been an endless task, 
and occasioned a di^usting rejxtition ; I have there- 
fore correcttd them throughout ; and that the 
reader may judge of the propriety off so doing, t 
here subjoin a list of them. 

•* As the living ?peech has never engaged our at- 
tention, the whole being employed about the written 
language, many barbarous words of uncouth sound 
are still retained, notwithstanding there are otbers oC 
the same import, more pleasing to the car. Such as — 
Whilst \ J- While 

amongst { p^ j among 
bervixt f "S between 

amidst J v amid 

No 5nal sound can be more disagreeable than that oT 
si — ^as i: is only the sudden stop of a hiss. 

Downward; ^ rTXiwnwaid 

forwards V For <J forward 
towards J L toward 

Whit occasion is there for continuing the final J in 
those words r 

Furtl.er — farther — 
W: V : t. .■ anomaly suffered to remain, when we 
hivc L.;. :,^ „_: decrees of comparisoa in — 

Far, 
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Far, farrher, farthest ? 
Beside — besides — 
*rliese two words being of similar sound, are Terjf 
i/npropcrly used promiscuously, the one for the other. 
When employed aa a preposition, the word iaids 
^lioutd always be used : when as an adverb, bisida—* 
rjie first signifies — over and &bove — The !ast, mori- 
an/er, A$ in the following sentences. Beside (ov^r 
atidabs'oe) what has been advanced upon this sub* 
jcct, it may lead us to ihquire, i^€. 

** Besides, (moreover) what has been advanced 
tjpon this subject, may lead us to inquire} ^i*. 

" It is always an imperfection in a language to have 
the same individual word belong to different parts 
of speech ; but when there are two words differently 
pronoiuiced, and differently spelt, used promiscu- 
ously for each other, both in point of meaning, and 
in discharging the different offices of preposition 
and adverbf it savours much of barbarism, as it is 
10 eaiiy to allot their peculiar province to each* 
Vin'h^n I said that the word biside — should be always 
used as the preposition, and — baides — as the ad- 
verb, the choice was not made at random. In m 
prepositional state, it must be closely united to the 
fallowing word ; in its adverbial, it should always 
have a pause after it. Now the word hQude — not 
luadcd with the final /, is rendered more ^pt to rim 
gUhly into the following word : and tlie word besl^rj, 
always preceding a pause, has, by the addition of th« 
f, a stronger sound to rest upon. 
Like — likely. 

**Thc3C two words also, from a similitude of sound, 
though of such different meanings, are used prornis- 

c 4 cuously. 
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cuously. Like — should be confined to similitude, 
Likely — to probability. 

Ko-ways — nowise -^ 

** No-ways — is a vulgar corruption from nowise 
and yet has got into general use, even among our 
best writers. The terminating — 'ivise — signifies 
inanner ; as — likeu;r e — irj like manner — other- 
U'be — in a tiifFercnt manner. It should be al*a 
written — fioufhe, in no marncr. 

From whence — vvhence. 

** The preposition — from — intheuseof thispbrasc, 
is for the most part redundant, as it is generally in- 
cluded in the word whence. Thus — Wj^wi-f come 
you i signifies — from what place come you i IVk 
k follows — from which it follows. 
No — not, — 

** The particle — nn — is often siibstinited in th 
place of — not ; as — I care not whether you believe 
me or na — To show the absurdity of tliis, it will be 
only necessary to add the words after — no — which 
are understood — as thus — I care not whether you 
believe me» or nQ believe me — instead of do ;i 
believe me. Tlie adverbs no ;ind yf.f, are particles ex 
pressive of the simple dissent or assent of the speakc 
and can never be connected with any loll owing word ; 
and we might with as much propriety say — I care 
not whether you do not believe me or ^-fj — as make 
use of its opposite — no — in that mamier. Thi 
vulgarism has taken its rise from the same cau 
before-mentiuncd, the similarity of sound bctwee 
no and nor. 

Never so — ever jo — 

*' Thi*? is a strange solecism in language. AVtrr so, 
signifies not ever so. Let us substituic the one for^ 

the 
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the other, and the absurdity will be apparent. Thus, 
when we say — I will do it, let him be fievtr so 
axjgry — how contrary to the intention would it ap- 
pear, should the phrase be changed to — kt hrra not 
be ever so angry. Or if we use the same word in a 
phrase of like import^ I will do it /jozcevit s^ngry 
he may be — how glaring would the absurdity appear, 
sbould any one say — howntver angry he may be 1 
— I htid rather — 

** This phrase is strangely ungrammatlcal ; rather 
^ means — more willingly. Now let us substitute the 
one in the place of the other — as — I had mere wi/- 
Ungty go, than stay — rather — u expressive of ati 
act of die wiil, and therefore should be joined to the 
ifcrb — to wr// — -and not to the auxiliary — to tave^ 
Instead of I had rather — ^k should be — ^I wouU 
mkktu 

A — an — ■ 

** Tn the use of this article, it has been laid down as 
a rule, that it should be written — o — before a con- 
sonant, and— jj« — before a vowel; but by not at- 
tending to the cKcepdons to this rule, the article an 
—has been very improperly placed before words of 
a certain class, which ought to be preceded by the 
vowel singly. All words beginning with «, when 
the accent is on it, or when the vowel is sounded 
separately from any otlier letter, should have /3, not 
e«, before them. As, a finit, a iiniverse, a useful 
project, &€. For the vowel «, in this case has not 
a simple sound, but is pronounced exactly in the 
ume manner as the diphthongs commencing wiihjc, 
as in you the pronoun, the individual sound given to 
the name of tJie vowel ». Now,, off, is never ^written 

before 
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before any words beginning with /; ftor should it 
be placed before words comnicncing with w, whc 
sounded exacdy in the same manner i if we write 
a puihy wc should alao write — a use^ 

*' In Jikc manner — an — ^nevcr precedes wo! 
commencing with w, nor should it therefore the vow* 
fit, when it forms the same sound. Thus the word, 
enty has the same sound as if written, u/oj», and 
it has been the custom to write — such an one. 
both cases contrary to the usage of speech* 
- '* When words begin with the letter b, they arc 
preceded sometttnes by a, sometimes by an \ and 
this by an invariable rule in speaking. When the 
b, or aspirate, is sounded, the article a is used ; as 
3 house, a horse : when the h is mute, an is em- 
ployed i a^, ail hour, an honour ; pronounced a« 
if written an our, an onnur. And yet in aU 
books published of late j-ears, the article an pre- 
cedes all words beginning with h, alike^ — as an 
house, an hor^e, &c. Surely the printers ought 
to reform tlvis abuse, when tliey have such an ob- 
vious rule to guide them. They have nothing to 
do but to follow the established mode of speech 
whereof printing ought, as nearly as possible, to 
ihc traosciipt, 

** I have also taken the liberty of changing ihroug 
otit an affected use of the tliird persons singular 
Terbs, by employing the termination eth^ long si 
become obsolete, as, lovetli, readcth, writeth, Instci 
of — loves, reads, writes. 1 his habit seems to hav^ 
been caught from his professional use of tlie Chur 
Service, the Bible, sermons, &c. for in the ca 
cditium of his iirst publications, it had not obtained; 

nor 
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nor mdced in any of tlie others has it uniformly 
prevailed, as not only in t lie same page» but even 
ilic same sentence, the difierent modes are frequently 
to be found j and the terminating w, isi out of all 
proportion oftener used than that of tth ; which 
would not have been the case, had it been tlie eifect 
of judgment, or of choice. Now, as this singu- 
larity is not to be met with, in any of the polished 
wriicrs from the days of Charles die second to this 
hour, I thought it should no longer have the sanc- 
tion of »o distinguished a naroc^ by the casual use 
of it here and there In his works ; especially as tJie 
change was much for the better, and founded upoji 
good taste* Kane of the elements of speech have 
a le«s agreeable sound to the ear, than that of e$h ; 
k is a dead obtuse sound, formed of die thickened 
breath, without any mixture of die voice; resem- 
bling the noise made by an angry goose, from which 
indeed it was borrowed ; and is more disagrecabb 
diaji tlve hissing/, which has at least more of sharp- 
ne«i snd spirit in it. On this account, as well as 
some other causes arising from the genius of our 
tongue, not necessary to be explained here, it has 
been long disused by our best writers; but as it yet 
remains in t!ie translation of the Bible, and in the 
Common Prayer book, it may be still employed, 
even to advantage, in sermons, and works of divi- 
nity \ a* it borrows a kind of solemnity, and some- 
what of a sanctified air, from being found only in 
those sacred writings ; on which account, I have 
fulfered it to remain in such of Swift's Works as may 
be classed und^r those heads. 

** Those whoare advocates for the change of .< into 
^ab^ assign as a reason far it, that in so doing we 

avgid 
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sroid the frequent repetition of that hissing lettc 
objected to our lang\iage as an imperfection. But 
in thts« as in many other instances where sound is 
conccrnetl, i hey judge by the eye, not the car: for 
the letter j, after every consonant in our language, 
ciscept four, loses its own power, and asaumes tli 
©f z, one of our most ptea^ing sounds, 

** In this edition I have given aU the genui 
Writings of Swift hithcno published, of wliatev 
kind, and however tritlmg; as it waa the general 
opinion, that an edition which should omit any thing ' 
of hh, printed in a former one, would be considered 
Si imperfect. The eagerness with ivhich every thing 
has been sought after, which ca&ually dropped fron^J 
his pen, confirms this opinion. His sHghtei^^ 
sketches, like those of sonic great painter, still show 
a misterly hand ; and his most imperfect pieces^ 
however great may be the quantity of alloy, Still 
contain some particles of gold worth extracting. If 
the more fastidious criticks should object that tlicrc 
i» some trash to be found among ihem, I shall gi 
them the same answer that lord Chesterfield did 
one of that sort, * It is true, there is some stuff 
be found there, but still it is Swift's stuff." 

Ill 1783, some letters from Dr, Swift to Dr, 
AtttM'bury were given to Uie publick, in the 
** Epistolary ConespoiKlcncc" of the last mca<^ 
tioncd very cniiiicnt Dignitary, 

In 1789, a small volume of Dean Swi 
** Miscellanies in Prose and \erse" was pub 
lislied by Mr. Dilly ; which the anonyuious. 
Editor thus modestly introduced : 

" To 
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** To the Miscellanies now presented to the pub- 
lick* little preface is necessary. The productions of 
Dean Swjft will ever speak for themselves. The 
publisher has only to lament that the death of a 
literary friend » to whom he owes the coiiimunU 
cation of the greater part of this volume, has de- 
prived him of that satisfactory elucidation the col- 
lection would otherwise have received ; and to ac- 
knowledge the assistance of another friend, from 
whom he has had some valuable additions. 

** Whenever a complete eaition shall be fornied 
of Swift's Writings, it must be by an accurate com- 
parison of the seventeen volumes published by Mr. 
Sheridan, with the twenty-five volumes in the 
editions of Dr. Hawkcsworth and Mr. Nichols. 
When that is done^ the present volume will form an 
interesting part; and till then it may be considered 
either as an eighteenth volume of tlic one edition, 
or as a twenty-sixth of the other.'* 

In the same year, 1789, seven letters from 
Dr. Swift, and nJtic ftom his housekeeper Mrs. 
Wlijieivay, appeared in a valuable pubiication, 
by the late George Monck Berkeley^ esq. en- 
titled, *' Literary Rclicks ;" to which an In- 
quiry into the Life of Dean Swift is prefixed, 
which shall be duly noticed in the nineteenth 
Foluiifie of this collection. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for the laft twenty 
years has been an occasional storehouse, whence 

• In ihU volume \vaj inserted the Dean's " Ode to Kinj 
Wiiliacn on \m Successes in Ireland," which the prcrenl Editor 
bad pre^iousl/ recovered, b 1780, in Iits " Select Collection of 
Pocnifl," 

many 
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many of the articles now first collected have 
been carefully extracted. 

The only publication which remains to be 
mentioned is a collection of the Dean's Poetry, 
in ** The Works of the Britisli Poets, with 
Prefaces Biographical and Critical, by Robert 
Anderson, M.D. 1195;" to which the inge- 
nious editor has prefixed a Life of Dr. Swift» 
and some remarks on his character and writing?. 
These are very properly closed with that fur- 
nished by Dr. Johnson ; which, though " less 
fevourable'* than those of his preceding bi- 
ographers, will ** by no means warrant the 
severe recrimination of Mr. Sheridan *." 

J. N. 

* That the Reader mnj judge for himself. Dr. Johnfon's cha- 
ficter of Swift shall be given in y<A, XIX. 
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An Account of a Battle bet^veen the Ancient 
and Modern Books in Sl James's Library. 

Basytna cacabasa eanaa, trraumlsta diaraba caeota bafobor 
camelantht. Iren. lib. i. c. i8. 

■ Jwvattjue novos decerperejlores, 

fnsi^nemt/ue meo capiti petere inde coronam, 

Unae pTius nulli vclarunt teinpora Musoc. Lucret, 
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Tl\c foUouing Historical Particulars were originally 
communicated to Mr, Nichols In 1777 by the 
Rev. Samuel Salter, D. D. then Master of the 
Charter-house. 

THE Tale of a Tub was planned and composed 
about 1692, by Jonathan Swift, afterwards D, D. 
and Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin; but whether 
by him alone, or in concert and conjunction with 
another of his 'family and name, is not quite so 
dear i as it is, that great part of it was designed in 
favour and in honour of sir William Temple, on 
whom the Swifts were dependent in some sort, and 
under obligations to him. When the Tde, &c. 
was first printed, Mr. Wotton speaks of it, as ge- 
nerally believed to have been written, or published 
however, by a brother of Jonathan *s ; which bro- 
ther, he adds, was preferred by lord Somers, at 
sir W. Temple's request, to a very good benefice*, 
in one of the most delicious parts of one of the 

* Pultenhnm, near Guilford, !n Surrey, As this ift a crown- 
tWifag, Mr. Swift's presentation to it seenu another exception to 
tuf relation Mr. Dcane Swift's pcrsuaiianj " that no solicitation 
" v/$s ever made to the &Qwn by one of the name, from the Re* 
'* ftoratioo to this day, for any the least favour whatsoever^ that 
*" vru cither worth the Crown's refusal, or any of the family'f 
•* •cceptancc ; except j Bcc." 
' fi a pleasantest 
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plcasantcst^countics of England. This is tnvidionsTy 
aggravated ; because Mr. Wotton conceived lord 
Somers was bdecently played upon» m the dedi- 
cation add ressed to him : and is besides false ; at 
least in part : for Jonathan had no brother. His 
first comuj, Thonias Swift, one year only senior to 
l\im, though the son of a much elder brother, was 
presented by lord Somers, and probably at sir 
W. Temple's request, to a crown li\ing^; which he 
held sixty years, and quitted but with life, in May 
1-75^, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. The 
same lord Somcrs reconimended Jonathan to lord 
Wharton ; but without success. Thomas preached 
a sermon in November 1710 (it is not specified 
where); which he printed, and prefixed to it a dc* 
dication to Mr. Harley, chancellor of the exche- 
quer, afterward earl of Oxford, It is on Is. xi. 
13, 14. and U entitled, *' Noah's Dove ; an car^ 
** nest F.xhortation to Peace ; set forth in a Sermon, 
■* preached on the 7th of Noverolxr 1710, a 
** Thanksgiving-day, by Thomas Swift, A. M. for- 
** merly chaplain to sir William Temple, now 
** rector of Puttcnham In Surrey. / wiil «^n my 
** moutb in parabirt, Ps. Ixxviii, a. ^» pr^piiii sUi, 
*' te capkt ma^if. Hor." — Mr* Dcane Swift says: 
** T. S, was a man of learning, an(J abilities ; but 
** unp>rtuna:tly bred up, like his father and grand> 
•* father^ with an abhorrence and contempt for att 
•* the Puritanical sectaries:" whence he seems to 
infer, that he neither had, nor could wcU have, the 
least hope of rising in the church. [What not in 
sixty years; between 1690 and 1750! How came ■ 
Atterbury, Sachcvcrcll, ami hundreds more, to" 
rise? J In fact, iliis Sermon and its Dedicattoa 

(stand 
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near as yoii please, or is you can) will not 
found to carry with them any marks of superior 
rrs; nor did T. S, attempt giving any other proof, 
that I ever saw or heard of, lo the world. So that, 
although he certainly put in his claim to a share 



here, it 



to h 



been littU 



'arded: and 



appears 
Jonathan has as certainly the whole credit. 

In March 1766, a copy of the first edition of die 
Tale of a Tub was sold (for §s. 6d, only) at aa 
auction of books, by S. Baker ; this copy had, it 
sceitiis, belonged to Sheffield duke of Bucks ; with. 
whom dean Swift does not appiear either to have had, 
■or to have washed fof, any intimacy*. In the first 
blank leaf the duke (as is believed and there af- 
firmed) had written these words: *'• What follows 
'* here written, is all by the hand of Mr. Thomas 
** Swift:" or something of this tenour. In the next 
page T. S. has given the following anecdotes -f i 

*' The 

CDnstnt on thh bead ibe Journal to Stclhj Dec, 19, 1710 j 
ly 19, flti<l Srpt. 8, 17JI. Swift says himsdf, he. hct'ct wa* 
the dnkc s company above once j or twice at the most — In a 
Liiii of Mr. Poi>c, printed in 1769, it is ybscrvcdj' that Dr. Ar- 
buthnot took Pope to ta.'-k, for being so much acquainted witii 
John of Bucks; ^which wns the cant aud familiar name his 
Cracc was called by,] " He has neither esteem nof love ibr 
••yoo," said the Doctor } ** and otily waots to *heat you ;" and 
Fo|ie joon fuund the truili of tliis j but, though he fell into the 
taife, add bought aii annuity of the duke, being over-persQadeJ 
by him ; ytt in the end Ins Grace over-reached himself; for he 
tqpppoMcd, from the delicacy of Mr. Pope's constitution^ that he 
Vrould live but a short time. 

Thcsp are, word for word, the same as what appear in a 
\yh\et printed for Curll in 17JOJ with this title; " A com- 
plete Key to the Tale of a Tub ; witli some sccount of the 
" Authon, the occasion and design of writing it, and Mr. Wot- 
•• toii'i Hemarlcs exBmined. Lcudoo, printed for £dmiiud Curll, 

« 3 "fcfc 
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" TbcpiefKeortfacBooksdleT, before the Betle 
of the Books, ibom% the ame and destgo of the 
urbole work i which was pcdbnned bf a ample of 
jouog QergTTOcii in the ycv 1697 ; who, hiring 
been docnesuc chapbms to sir WiOtJm Temple, 
thmighr tbemielTes obliged to rake up his quarrel ; 
is reUiboa to the coatroversy then to dispute be- 
tween him and Mr. W(»ttoii, cooceming Aacient 
and Modern Learniag. 

*' The one of chem begama de^ce of sir Willjaoi, 
QDder the title of a Tale of z Tab ; tinder which he 
io tended to couch the geoeral histoiy of Qiriitis* 
nitj : showing the rise of all the remarkable errours 
of the Roman church, in the same order they en- 
tered ; and how the Refortrtation endeavoured to 
root them out again : with the diffeteot temper of 
Luther from Calvio (and those more riolcnt spirits), 
in the way of his reforming. His aim is to ridicule 
the stubborn errours of the Romish church, and the 
Ktunours of the &natic party 1 and to »itow that their 
superstitiofi has something very fantastical ill it, 
which is cormnon to both of them ; notwithstand- 
ing the abhorrence they seem to hare for one ano- 
ther. 

*• The author intended to have it very regular ; 
and withal so particular, diat he thought noc to 

" ke. ttkt 6d. Whef« m»j be tod, A MediMtSon upm » 
** BrooiDilick, and somewhat beside, utiU dutci ; hy one oi the 
" sBtbort of Uic Talc ol* a Tub, Price 6d;'— " I lud loag m. de- 
" Hgn upon the ear* of t>i»t Curll, wben I wm in credit-, but 
" the rD|^ wouid cm'cr slLtw tne a fair itroke nt ihrm, oltboiigii 
" tttj pcD-knUc w»% dr;iwn and sharp." Sw'iii, Lett, to Popr, 
Aug. 30, 1760,— "What gave thii edge lu thr Dlmd^i 
*' knife WW, A Key to the Talc oi J Tub. bv Italjib N« 
•* E»*i.*' Curll, Anout. in lt«-. 
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ie rise of any one single errour, or its re- 



formation. He designed at last to show the purity 
of the Christian Clmrch, id the primitive times; 
and consequently, how weakly Mr. Wotton passed 
bis judgement} and how partially; in preferring the 
modern divinity before the ancient ; with a confu- 
tation of whose book lie intended to conclude. But 
wrhen he had not yet gone half-way, his companion 
borrowing the manuscript to peruse, carried it with 
ium to Ireland ^ and, having kept it seven years, at 
last published it imperfect: for indeed he was not 
able to carry it on, aflef the Intended merhod ; bc- 
cauac Divinity, though it chanced to be his pro- 
fcflion, had been the least df his study. However, 
be added to it the Battle of the Books ; wherein htf 
effectually pursues the main design, of lashing 
Mtr Wotton : and having added a jocose epistle de^' 
dicMory to lord Somers, and another to Prince 
Po&rcnty, with a pleasant preface ; and interlarded 
U with one digrellion concerning critics, and and^ 
thcr in the modern kind; a third in praise of di- 
grcdions, and a founh in praise of madness; (with 
ivliich he was not unacquainted;) concludes the 
book with a fragment, which the first author madCj 
and intended tihould have corae in about the middle 
of iIk Tale, as a preliminary to Jack's character. 

*• Having tlius shown the reasons of the little order 
observed in ilie book, and the imperfcctness of the 
Talc : it is so submitted to the reader's censure. 

*• Thomai Swift is grandson to sir William 
Davenant * ; Jonathan Swift is cousin-german to 
Thomas ; both retainers to sir W, Temple." 

Early 

• The crlebratcd audior of Gondibcrt. He Vai bom In l6Q^i 
■kCvcJfU £eti Jousuti a« poet-yarcat in 16^7 ; was knjghlcd in 

B4 i^ii 
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The Author's Apology. 

THE Tale approved of by a great majority among 
the men of taste. Some treatises written expressly 
agiiinst it ; but not one syllable in its defence. The 
greatc&t part of it finished in i6^; eight years before 
■ it nras published. The Author's intention, when he 
~ began it. No irreligious or immoral opinion can 
&irly be deduced from the book. The Clergy have 
no reason to dislike it. The Author's intention not 
having met with a candid interpretation, he de- 
clined engaging in a task he had proposed to him- 
self j of examining some publications, that were 
intended against all religion. Unfair to fix a 
name upon an Author, who had so industriously 
concealed himself. The Letter on Enthusiasm* 
ascribed by several to the same Author. If the abuses 
in Law or Physic had been the subject of this 
treatise ; the learned professors in either faculty 
would have been more liberali than the Qergy, 

^B * This celebrated Lrrter^ which wai generally supposed to 
^■have been written by Dr. Swift; anJ by him, wilh as little 
^H loundation, s^cribeil tu bis friend culutid Hnnicr ; was the pro- 
^V,^ucttoti of iKe nobie Author of the " Clmracterii^tica;" in which 
^P«dleciicii> It holds the foremost rati^. It bears dale in Sfptember 
1707; and was wriucuwith a view to the French Fropbels, 

whose euthualastic extravagances were thcu at the greatest 

hcijhi. 

The 
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The passages, which appear most liable to ob-» 
jection, are parodies. The Author entirely inno- 
cent of any intention of glancing at those tenets of 
Religion, • which he has by some prejudiced or ig- 
norant readers been supposed to mean. This parti- 
cularly the case in the passage about the three 
wooden machines. An irony runs through the 
whole book. Not necessary to take notice of trea- 
tises written against it. The usual fete of common 
answerers to books of merit is to sink into waste 
paper and oblivion. The case very different, wbea 
a great genius exposes a foolish piece. Reflections 
occasioned by Dr. King's Remarks on the Tale of a 
Tub; others, by Mr. Wotton. The manner in 
which the Talb was first published accounted for. 
The Fragment not printed in the way the Author 
intended; being the ground-work of a much larger 
discourse*. The oaths of Peter why introduced. 
The severest strokes of satire in the treadbe are 
levelled against the custom of employing wit in 
profaneness or immodesty., Wit the noblett and 
most useful gift of human nature ; and Humour the 
most agreeable. Those who have no share of 
either, think the blow weak, because they are 
themselves insensible. 

P. S. The Author of the Key wrong, in all hi» 
conjectures. The whole work entirely by one hand; 
the Author defying any one to claim, three lines in 
the book. 

* In several parts of the Apology, the Author dwells niucb 
on the circumstances of the book having been published, while 
bis original papers Avere out of his own possession. Three 
editions were printed in the year 1704^ a fourth^ corrected, ia 
X705. 

The 
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The Bookseller's Dedication to lord Somers : 

How he finds out that Lord to be the Patron in- 
tended by his Author. Dedicators ridiculous, who 
praise their Patrons for qualities that do not belong 
to them. 

The Bookseller to the Reader : 

Tclk how long he has had these papers ; when 
they were written, and why he publishes tliem now. 

The Dedication to Posterity ; 

The Author, apprehending that Time will sooa 
destroy almost all the writings of this age ; com- 
plains of his malice against modern Authors and 
their productions, in hurrying them so quickly off 
the scene j and therefore addresses Posterity in fa\ our 
of his contemporaries ; assures htm, they abound in 
wit and learning, and books ; and for instanct 
mentions Dryden, Tate, D'Urfey, Bentley, and 
Wotton. 

Preface. 

The Occasion and Design of this Work. 

Project for employing the beaux of the nation. 
Of modern Prefaces. Modern "VVit liow delicatc- 
Method for penetrating into an Aulhor^s thoughts. 

Complaints of every Writer against the muUitude 
of Writers, like the tat fellow's in a crowd. Our 
Author insists on the connmon privilege of Writers ; 
to be favourably explained, when not understood ; 
and to praise himself in the modern way. This 
treatise without satire : and why. Fame sooner 
gotten by satire, than panegyrick ; the subject of 
the latter being narrow, and that of the former 

infinite. 



busttui Alkali and Eogkad, 
ws CD scBcxai aod pntkafar attae. Tl» Author 
dcs^H a pM^jnc oa the workU *Bd a modcK 
ddeaccoftbexablik. 

Sect. L Tks brmo au cti ov. A pbysico-arytlio- 
OQ die dibfecnc sorts of oratorial 
Of the bar and die bench. The Author 
KBa or die flDDibef' Tlirec ; proaxnes a panegyndc 
oa it. Of pidphs; wtach are die besL Of ladders; 
OQ wfakh the Britfih oiarors sQip»s all ochcrs. Of 
die stage ioncxaat ; the setmoarj of die two former. 
A pbyttcal reisoa, why diose imcfaiiics are elcrat ed. 
Of die LUiiuus cuDtrfrascc of oiodcni theaors. 
These three machines emblcmatkalij represent the 
vxrioDS sons of Authors. 

An apdogctical dissertation for the Grab-street 
Writers, against their reroltcd rirak of Gresham 
mad Will's. Soperficial Readers cannot easily ^tnd 
ooC Wisdom I which is compared to several prettj 
things. Cotnmcntanes promised on several writingi 
of Grub-street authors ; as Reynard the Fox, Tom 
Thumb, Dr. Faustus, Whittington and bis Cat, 
the Hind and Panther, Tommy Piots, and The Wis© 
Men of Gotham* The Author's pen and person 
worn out in serving the state. MulripUdty of tidci 
and dedications. 



Sect. II. Talk op a Tub. Of a Father and hia 

I'hree Sons, His will, and his legacies to them. Of 
the young men's carnage at tlie beginning: and of 
the genteel qualifications they acquired in town* 
Description of a new sect, who adored their cre- 
ator the taylor. Of their idol, and their system. 
The tiiree brothers foUow the modej) against their 

father's 
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father's will ; and get shouIdcr-knots, by help of 
distinctions ; gold-lace, by help of tradition ; flame- 
coloured satin lining, by means of a supposed co- 
dicil ; silver fringe, by virtue of critical interpre- 
tation ; and embroidery of Indian figures, by 
laying aside the plain literal meaning. The will at 
^^iist locked up. Peter got into a lord's house, and 
^Bfter his death turned out his children, and took 
^Bn hU own brothers Jn their stead. 

r Sect. III. A DiGRESSioir concerning Criticks. 
Three sorts of Criticks; the two first sorts now 

I «tincr. The true sort of Criticka* genealogy; 

' office ; definition. Antiquity of their race proved 

( from Pausanias, who represents them by Asses 
browzing on vines ; and Herodotus, by Asses with 
horns; and by an Ass, that frightened a Scythian 
^nuy ; and Diodorus, by a Poisonous Weed j and 
Itesias, by Serpents that poison with their vomit ; 
d Terence, by the name of Melcvoli. The true 
Critick compared to a Taylor ; fUid to a true Beggar. 
Three charactpristicks of a true modern Critick, 

SscT. rV. Talb op a Tu« continued. Peter 

Msomes grandeur and tides ; and, to support them, 

turns projector. The Author's hopes of being 

framkted into foreign languages. Peter's first in- 

▼ention, of Terra Australis Incognita, The second 

remedy for Worms. The third, a Whispering-* 

:e. Fourth, an Insurance Office. Fifth, an Unt- 

Hckle. Sixth, a set of Bulh with leaden feet. 

Xastly, his pardons to nulefactors. Peter's brains 

turned ; he plays several tricks, and turns out his 

brothers' wives. Gives his brothers bread for mutton 

fnd for wme. Tells buge lies ; of a Cow's milk, 

that 
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tlnr vnnild £11 3000 churches ; of a Sign-post, as 
hi^ as a tsaa of war; of a House, that trarellcd 
sooo kagoes. The brothers steal a copy of the will ; 
break open the cellar door ; and are both kicked out 
of doon bjT p€ter. 

Skct. V. ADiG&essioK m the modero kind. 
Out Author expatiates on his grcit pains to serve 
the publict by instructing, and more by diverting. 
The Moderns haring so far excelled the Ancients, 
the Author gives them a receipt for a complete 
system of all arts and sciences, in a small pocket- 
volurac. Several defects discovered in Homer j and 
his ignorance in modem invention, &c. Oof An- 
thor'fi writings fit to supply all defects. He justifies 
his praising his own writings, by modem examples* 

S*CT. VI. Tale of a TtB continued. The 
Two brothers ejected agree in a resolution to reform, 
according to tlic will. They take different names; 
and are found to be of different complexions. How 
Mania began rudely, but proceeded more ctu- 
tioosly, in reforming his coat. Jack, of a different 
temper, and fill! of zeal, begins tearing all to pieces. 
He endeavours to kindle up Martin to the same 
pitch; but not succeeding, they separate. Jack 
runs mad, gets many names, and founds the sect of 
.^lolists, 

SiCT. VIL A Digression in praise of Digression^. 
Digresiions suited to modern palates. A proof of 
depraved appetites ; but necessary for modern writcra* 
Two ways now in use to be book-learned ; t, by 
learning Titles; 1 by reading Indexes. Advantages 
of this last: and of Abstracts. The number of 
writers increasing above the quantity of matter, this 

method 
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It^cthod becomes necessary and useful. The Reader 
empowered to transplant this Digression. 

Sect, VIIL Tals: op a Tub contlnuetl. System 
of the iEoIi^ts ; tliey hold wind, or spirit, to be the 
origin of all things, and to bear a great part in their 
composition. Of the fourth and fifth animas attri- 
buted by them to man. Of their belching, or 
preaching. Their inspiration from Ih'aU, They 
use barrels for pulpits • Female officers used for 
inspiration ; and why. The notion opposite to that 
of a Deity, fittest to form a De^nL Two Devils 
dreaded by the yliblists. Their relation with a 
Northern nation. The Author's respect for this sect. 

Sect. IX. Dissertation ON Madness. Great 
conquerors of empires, and founders of sects in phi- 
losophy and religion, have generally been persons 
whose reason was disturbed* A small \apour^ 
mounting to the brain, may occasion great revo- 
lutions. Examples ; of Henry IV, who made 
great preparations for war, because of his mistress's 
absence ; and of Louis XIV, whose great actions 
concluded in a fistula. Extravagant notions of se- 
veral great philosophers, how nice to distinguish 
from madness. Mr. Wotron's fatal mistake, in 
misapplying his peculiar talents. Madness the source 
of conquests and systems. Adrantages of fiction 
and delusion over truth and reality. The ouisidc of 
things better than the inside. Gladness, how us<i- 
ful. A proposal for visiting Bedlam, and employ- 
iijg the divers members in a way useful to the 
publick. 

Sect. X, The Author's compliments to the 
Readers. Great civilities practised between the Au- 
thors and Readers J and our Author's thanks to the 

Vou, II. C ' whole 
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whole nation. How well satisfied Authors and 
Booksellers arc. To what occasions wc owe most of 
the present writings. Of a paltry scribbler, our 
Author is afraid of; and tlierefore desires Dr. 
Bentley's protection. He gives here his whole store 
at one meal. Usefulness of this treatise to different 
sorts of Readers i tlie superficial, the ignorant, and 
the learned. Proposal for making some ample 
Commentaries on this work, ; and of the usefulness 
of Commentaries for dark writers. Useful hints for 
the Commentators of this Treatise. 

■ Sect. XI. The Tale op a Tub continued. 
The Author, not in haste to be at home, shows the 
difference between a traveller weary or in haste, 
and another in good plight that takes his pleasure 
and views every pleasant scene in his way. The 
sequel of Jack's adventures; his superstitious ve- 
neration for the Holy Scripture, and the uses he 
made of it. His flaming zeal, and blind submission 
to the Decrees. His harangue for Predestination. 
He covers roguish tricks with a show of devotion. 
Affects singularity in manners and speech. His 
aversion to musick and painting. His discourses 
provoke sleep. His groaning, and affecting to 
suffer for the good cause. The great antipathy of 
Peter and Jack made them both run into es&tremes, 
where they often met. 

The degenerate ears of this age cannot afford a 
sufficient handle to hold men by. The senses and 
passions afford many handles. Curiosity is that by 
which our Author has held his Readers so long. 
The rest of this story lost, tiff. 

• Thb 
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The Conclusion. Of the proper Seasons for 
publishing books. Of profound Writers. Of the 
ghost of Wit. Sleep and the Muses nearly related. 
Apology for the Author's fits of dulness. Method 
and Reason the lacquies of Invention. Our Au- 
thor*s great collection of Flowers of little use till 
now. 



I 
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Operation of the Spirit. 

The Author at a loss what title to give tliia 
piece, finds after much pains that of A Letter to a 
Friend to be most in vogue. Of modern excuses 
for haste and negligence, ^c. 

Sect. I. Mahomet's fancy of being carried to 
Heaven by an Ass, fallowed by many Christians. A 
great affinity between this creature and man. That 
talent of bringing his rider to Heaven the subject of 
this Discourse : but for Ass and Rider the Author 
uses the synonymom terms of Enlightened Teacher 
and Fanatic Hearer. A tincture of Enthusiasm runs 
through all men and all sciences ; but prevails most 
in Religion. Enthusiasm defined and distinguished. 
That which is Mechanical and Artificial is treated of 
by crar Author. Though Art oftentimes changes 
into Nature : examples in the Scythian Longheada 
and English Roundheads. Sense and Reason must 
be kid aside, to let this Spirit operate. The ob- 
jections about the manner of the Spirit from above 
descending upon the Apostles, make not against 
<his Spirit that arises within. The methyls by 
which the Assembly lielps to work up tliis Spirit, 
jointly with die Preacher. 

c % Sect.' 
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Sect. IL How : 



jrsliip a good Bel 



Jtherf 



some 

an evil. Mosi people Gonfound the hounds of good 
and evil. Vain mortals think the Divinity interested 
in Iheir meanest actions. The scheme of spiritual 
mechanism left out. Of the usefulness of quitted 
night-caps, to keep in the heat, to give motion and 
Tigour to the liltle animals that compose the brain, 
Sound of far greater use than sense in the operations 
of the Spirit, as in Musick. Inward light consists 
of theological monosyllables and mysterious texts. 
Of the great force of one vowel in canting ; and of 
blowing the nose, hawking, spitting, and belching. 
The Author to publish an Essay on the Art of 
Canting. Of speaking through the nose, or snuffling : 
its origin from a disease occasioned by a convict 
betwixt the Flesh and the Spirit. Inspired vessels, 
like lanterns, have a sorry sooty outside. Fana- 
ticism deduced from the Ancients, in tlieir Orgies, 
Bacchanals, &c. Of their great lascivlousness on 
those occasions. The Fanaticks of tlie first cen- 
turies, and those of later times, generally agree in 
the same principle, of improving spiritual into 
carnal ejaculations, tiff. 

The Battle op the Books* 

• ' _ 

The Preface informs us, this piece was wt 
in 1697, on account of a famous dispute about An- 
cient and Modern Ijcarning, between Sir .William- 
Temple and the carl of Orrery on the one side, 
and Mr, Wotton and Bcntlcy on tlie other. 

Wmm and Inv^isions generally proceed from tlic 
attacks of Want and Fo\trty upon Plenty and 

Kiches. 
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Kiches. The Modems quarrel with t!)e Ancients, 
about the possession of the highest top of Parnassus; 
and desire them to surrender it, or to let it be le- 
veHcd. The answer of the Ancients not accepted, 
A war ensues; in which rivulets of Ink are splk; 
and both parties hang out their trophies, books of 
trovcrsy. These books haunted with disorderly 
spirits ; though often bound to the peace in Li- 
braries. The Author's advice in this case neglected ; 
which occasions a terrible fight in St, James's Li- 
fary. Dr, Bentlcy, the Library-keeper, a great 
ncmy to the Ancients. The Moderns, finding 
hemselves 50,000 strong, give the Ancients ill 
language. Temple, a favourite of rhe Ancients. 
An incident of a quarrel between a Bee and a 
pider; with iheirargumentson botli sides. jCsop ap- 
plies them to the present dispute. The order of battle 
of rhc Moderns, and names of their leaders. The 
leaders of the Ancients* Jupiter calls a Council of 
the Gods» and consults tlie books of Fate 3 and 
til en sends his orders below. Mom us brings the 
news to Criticism; whose habitation and company 
» described. She arrives; and sheds her influence 
on her son Wotron- The battle described, Para- 
celsus engages Galen ; Aristotle ainas at Bacon, 
and kills Descartes ; Momer overthrows Gondiberr, 
kills Deniiam and Wesley *, Pen-ault -f- and Fon- 

* Samuel Wcsiey, rector of Ormcsby aud Epwnrtb, in Lln- 
Dlmbin'. He died April aj, tyj^- 

f CliaHci Perr^ult, aulliof of a iw»em_fnfitlctl, '* I>e Sictla 
de'LouU k Grand," In which tlie; modem authors arc exaltrd 
the attcieot ; and of several other curious wurk*, He. waa 
i6i6, aud diet! iti ijaj. He had three bjoihcrs j who 
ikcwUe writci^ of eminence. 

c 3 tcneUe, 
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tcnelle*. EncouiUer of Virgil and Drydenj of 
Lucan and Blackmore; of Creech and Horace; 
of Pindar and Cowley. The epMsode of Bentley 
and Wotton. Bentley's armour. His speech to tho 
modern generals. Scaliger*s answer. Beotley and 
Wotton march together. Bentley attacks Phalaris 
and JEsop. Wotton attacks Temple in Tain. 
Boyle pursues Wotton ; and, meeting Bentley in 
his way, he pursues and kills them both. 

♦ The celebrated author of " The Plurality of Worlds; who 
£ed in 1756, when he wanted only a (cvr days of coropletiog hia 
hundredth year. 
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1 F good and ill nature equally operated upon man* 
kind, I might have saved myscli" the trouble of this 
Apology ; for it is manifest by the reception the fol- 
lowing discourse has met with, that those who ap- 
prove it, are a great majority among the men of 
taste : yet there have been two or three treatises 
written expressly against it^ beside many others that 
have flirted at it occasionally, witliout one syllabic 
having been ever published in its defence, or even 
quotation to its advantage, that I can remember, 
except by the polite Author of a late Discourse be- 
tween X I>eist and a Socinian. 

Therefore, since the book seems calculated to \We, 
at least as long as our language and our taste admit 
no gr^at alterations, I am content to convey some 
Apology along with it. 

The greatest part of that book was finished about 
thirteen years since, 1696, which is eiglvt years be- 
fore it was published. The author was then young, 
liii inx'cntion ar the height, ami his reading fresh in 
his head. By the assistance of some thinking, and 
much convcriation, he had endeavoured to strip 
lumsclfof as many real prejudices as he could; I 
^^ :jv rr.1l ones, because, under the notion of prc- 
^ft c 4 judices^ 



hKhtbtaatomsmtjhtmi^lmwt been eoconnged 
%Q9mexvmmoom ofbooks wntteoby aocse of dioiQ 

aittboo aboTc described, wbo^c errouis, igpocance, 
doloes^ and vOUiay he dunks be could hsTe de- 
tected and exposed in auii a maoDer, cba.( the per- 
Kxts, who aie most cooccircd to be affected by 
tbem, would sooo lay them aiide and be ashamed : 
hat he baa now g^Tca arer those thoughts : since the 
weightiest men, in the weightiest stations, ire 
pleased to thlnlc it a more daogeruus point, to laugh 
ar thoce corruprions in religion, which the>' thcnt- 
telv^es most disapprove, thac to endeavour pulling up 
those very fuundatiooi, wherein all Christians have 
agreed. 

He thinks it no fair proceeding, titat any pertoii 
should o0er determinatelj to £x a name upon the 
author of this discourse, who haih all along coo^ 
celled himself from most of l\h nearest friends: yet 
serenl have gone a step farther, and pronouiKed aoo- 
ther book to have been the work of the same hand 
with this, which the author directly aiHrms to be a 
1 borough mistake ; he having ytt never so much as 
read that discourse : a plain instance bow little truth 
there often is in general surmises, or in conjectures 
drawn from a similitude of stjle, or way of thinking. 

Had the author written a book to expose the abuses 
in law, or in physic, he believes the learned profes- 
sors in cither faculty would have been so far from rc- 
flcnting it, as to have given him dianks for his pams; 
especially if he had made an lionourable reservation 
for the true practice of either science: but rcttgiont 
they tell us, ought not to be ridiculed ; and ihey 
tell us truth : yet surely the corruptions in it may ; 
for we arc taught by the tritcst maxim in the world, 

that 
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that religion being the best of things, its corrupti 



^la. 



religion ocing tne Dest oi inings, its corruptions 
are likely to be the worst* 

There Is one thing which the judicious reader can- 
not but have observed, that some of those parages in 
this discouiBe, which appear most liable to objection, 
are what they call parodies, where the author perso- 
nates the style and manner of other writers, whom he 
has a mind to expose. I shall produce one instance 
of a passage in which Dryden, L'Estrange, and some 
orlicrs I shall not name, are levelled at, who having 
spent their lives in faction, and apostacies, and all 
manner of vice, pretended to be sufferers for loyalty 
and religion. So Dryden tells us, in one of his pre- 
faces, of his merits and sufFerings, and thanks God that 
le possesses his soul in patience ; in other places he 
Ftalks at the same rate ; and L'Estrange often uses the 
like style; and I believe the reader may find more 
persons to give that passage an application : but this 

His enough to direct those, who may have overlooked 

^phe author's intention. 

V There are three or four other passages, which pre- 
judiced or ignorant readers have drawn by great force 
to hint at ill meanings; as if they glanced at some 
tenets in religion. In answer to all which, the au- 
thor solemnly protests, he is entirely innocent ; and 
never had it once in his thoughts, that any thing he 
said would in the least be capable of such interpre- 
tations, which he will engage to deduce full as fairly 

^Jrom the most innocent book in the world. And it 

^iirill be obvious to every reader, that this was not 
any pan of his scheme or design, the abuses he notes 
being such as all Chnrch-of-England men agree in ; 
ior was it proper for his subject to meddle with 

other 
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other points, than such as have been pcrpefnaTlT 
controverted since the Reformation. 

To instance only In that passage about the three 
wooden machines, mentioned in the Introduction ; 
in the original manuscript there was a description of 
a fourth, which those, who had tise papers in their 
power, blotted out, as having something m it of 
satire, that I suppose they thought was too particu- 
lar; and therefore they were forced to change it to 
the number thrce» whence some have endeavoured 
to squeeze out a dangerous meaning, that was never 
thought on. And indeed the conceit was half spoil- 
ed by changing tJie numbers ; that of four being 
much more cabalistic, and therefore better exposing 
the pretended virtue of numbers, a superstition there 
intended to be ridiculed. 

Another thing to be observed is, that there gene* 
rally runs an irony through the thread of the whole 
bookf which the men of taste ^'ill observe and di- 
stinguish ; and which will render some objections, 
that have been made, very weak and insignificant. 

This apology being chiefly intended for the satis- 
faction of future readers, it may be thought unneces- 
sary to take any notice of such treatises as have been 
written against the ensuing discourse, which arc al- 
ready sunk into waste paper and oblivion, after the 
usual fate of common answerers to books which ire 
allowed to have any merit : they are indeed like an- 
nuals, that grow about a young tree, and seem to 
vie with it for a summer, but fall and die with the 
leaves in autumn, and are never heard of more. 
When Dr. Eachard writ his book about the con- 
tempt of the clergy, numbers of these answerers im- 
mediately 
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mediately started up, whose memory if lie had not 
kept alive by his replies, it would now be utterly 
unknown, that he was ever answered at all. There 
is indeed an exception, when any great genius thinks 
it worth his while to expose a foolish piece $ so we 
Jlill read Marvell's answer to Parker*, with pleasure, 
though tlie book it answers be sunk long ago j so 
the Earl of Orrery's remarks will be read with de- 
light, when the dissertation he exposes will neither 
be sought nor found -f": but these are no enterprises 
for common hands, nor to be hoped for above once 
or twice in an age. Men would be more cautious of 
losing tlieir time ia such an ujidertaking, if they did 
but consider, that to answer a book eiFectually, re- 
quires more pains and skill, more ivir, learning, and 
judgement, than were employed in the writing of it. 
And the author assures those gentlemen,^ who have 
given themselves that trouble with him, that his 
discourse is tlie product of the study, the observa- 
tion » and the invention of several years ; that he 
often blotted out much more than he left, and if 
his papers had not been a long time out of his pos- 
sesion, they must Jiai'c still undergone more severe 
corrections : and do they think such a building is to 
be battered with dirt-pellets, however envenomed 
the mouths may be that discharge them ? He has 
jccn the productions but of two answerers, one of 

** Parkw, aftensards bishop of Oiford, wrote many treatises 
against the di&scnters, with insolence end ctwitcmpt^ says Eurnctj 
that enraged them beyond measure ; for which he was chastiicd 
by Aiidrew- Mitr\'t;ll, uiidcr-secretary to Milton, in a little byok 
called the Kchesisdl trjnspru$cd. 

t Boylci remarks upon Bentle^'s disscrtailod on the epistles of 
ftuhrb. 

which 
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which at €rst appeared as fixjin an tmkno wh bind^ 
but since a\'owcd by a person *, who, upofi som€ 
occasion 3| has discovered no ill rein of humour. 
It b a pity any occasion should put him under a ne- 
cessity of being so hasty in his producTions, which, 
trthcrvrise, niight be entertaining. But there were 
crther reasons obvious enough for his miscarriage in 
this ; he writ against the conviction of his talent, 
and entered upon one of the wrongest attempts in 
nature, to turn into ridicule by a weeks Isd^our, a 
work, which had cost so much time, and met with 
so much success in ridiculing others: the manner 
how he handled his subject I have now forgot, having 
just looked it over, when it first came out, as others 
did, merely for the sake of the title. 

The othL*r answer is from a person of a graver cha- 
racter, and is made up of half invective, and half 
annotation -jf ; in the latter of which he has gene- 
rally succeeded well enough. And the project at 
that time was not amiss to draw in readere to his 
pamphlet, several having appeared desirous^ that there 
might be some explication of the more difficult pas- 
sages, Neither can he be altogeiJier blamed for of- 
fering at the invective part, because it is agreed on 

* Supposed to be Dr. William King» tlie civilian^ sutliorofan 
Account of Denmark, a Disftertatlen on Simiplers and other pieces 
of barle«que on the Koynl Society, and tlie Art of Cookery to 
imitation of Horace's Art of Poetry. 

f Wofton"* Defence of h\% Reflections upon Ancient and Mb- 
tlrrn I j^ ruing : from the antiota lions »rt. itledcd the notea ligned 
\V. W'(»iti>n> tlm« Wutton ipfwtn busied to iUostnte i w«fk, 
y^hkh hr labtjured to cotidenui, and jidds force to i Mtire poiflied 
agauai him&ci>'i at captives Mxrc bouiKl to the chariot-wheel of 
tf>r victor. «nd catnpellcd to incrrase the poutp of lu» mtinifJk, 
vtMMa \hey bad io voia attempted to defeat. 
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all hands, that the author had given him sujfBcicot 
provocation. The great objection is against his man- 
ner of treating it, very unsuitable to one of his func- 
tion. It was determined by a fair majority, that 
this answerer had, in a way not to be pardoned^ 
drawn Im pen against a certain great man then aliv«, 
and universally reverenced for every good quality 
that could possibly enter into the composition of the 
most accomplished person ; it was observed, how he 
was pleased, and affected to have that noble writer 
called his adversary ; and it was a point of satire 
well directed ; for I have been told Sir Wiliiam 
Temple was sufficiently mortified at the term. All 
the men of wit and politeness were immediately up 
in arms through indignation, wiuch prevailed over 
their contempt by the consequences they appre- 
hended from such an example ; and it grew Por- 
senna'^s case ; idim ireceHii juravimus. In short, 
things were ripe for a general insurrection, till tny 
lord Orrery had a little laid the spirit, and settled 
the ferment. But, his lordship being principally 
engaged with another antagonist *, it vns thought 
necessary, in order to quiet the minds of men, ttiat 
this opposer should receive a reprimand, which partly 
occasioned that discourse of the Battle of the Books; 
and the author was farther at the pains to insert one 
or two remarks on him in the body of the book. 

This answerer lias been pleased to find fault with 
about a dozen passages, which the author will not 
be at the trouble of defending ; farther than by as- 
suring the reader, that, for the greater part, the re- 
flecter is entirely mistaken, and forces interpreta- 
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tlotis which nerer once entered into the writer** 
head> nor will (he h sure) into that of any reader of 
taste and candour ; he allows 1^*0 or three at mosr, 
iberc pfxxluced, to have been delivered unw^arily ; 
for which be dcstres to plead t!ie cscme oficred al- 
ready, of his youth, smd frankness of speech, and 
his papers being out of his power at the time they 
were published. 

But this ansiAerer insists, and says, whit he cbiefty 
disUkes, is tlve design ; what that was, I hare al- 
icady rold| and [ believe there is not a person in Eng- 
land who can understand that book, that ever insir* 
gincd it to be any thing else, but to expose the 
mbttses and corruptions, in learning and religion. 

But it would be good to know what design this 
l^tflcctcr was serving, when he concludes bi^ paiti' 

ct widx a caution to the reader, 10 beware of 
thinking the author's wit ivas entirely his awn: surely 
this must have had some allay of personal animosity 
at least, mixed with the design of serving tlic public, 
by St) useful a discovery } and it indeed touches the 
author in a tender point ; who insists upon it, that 
through the whole book he Il-u not borrowed one 
iioglle hint from any writer in the world ; and he 
ihought, of all criticisms, that would never have 
|)cen one. He conceived, it was never disputed to 
be an original, whaterer faults it might have. How- 
tttr, this answerer produces three instances to prove 
ttMs author's wit is not his o^ n in many places. The 
Hitt U, that the cumcs of Peter, Martin, and Jack, 
tf« borrowed from a letter of tlie late Duke of 1 
H^ktngluun *• Wliatever wit ii contained in thoic 
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Arec n^mcs, the author is content to give it up, 
suid desires his readers will subtract as much as they 
placed upon that account; at tlic same time pro- 
testing solemnly, that he never once heard uf tliat 
letter^ except Jn this jxissage of tlie answerer t so 
that the names were not borrowed, as he iii£Firms, 
though they should liappcn to be the same ; which 
however is odd enough, and what he hardly be- 
lieves ; that of Jack being nut quite so obvious as 
the other two, The second instance to show the 
autlior's wit is not his own, is Peter's banter (as he 
calls it in his Alsatia phrasej upontransubstantiaiionj 
which IS taken from the same duke's conference vvitk 
an Irish priest, where a cork is turned into a horse. 
This the autlior confesses to have seen about ten 
years after his book was written, and a year or two 
after it was published. Nay, the answerer over- 
throws this himself; for he allows the Tale was 
written in 1697 j and 1 tliink tJiat pampWet was 
not printed in many years after. It was necessary 
tiiat corruption should have some allegorj', as well 
as the rc5t ; and the autlior invented tlie properest 
he could, without inquiring what other people Lad 
written » and the commonest reader vvill find, there 
is not tlie least resemblance between the two stories. 
The third instance is in these words •, I have been 
assured, that the battle in St. James*? Library is, 
mutatis nmiandis, taken out of a French book, en - 
titled, Combat des LivreSy if I misremember not. 
In ivliich passage there are two clauses observable : 
I have been assured ; and, if I misremember not. 
I desire first to know wlitther, if that conjecture 
proves an utter falsehood, those two clauses will be 
& sufficient excuse for this worthy critic, 'rtie 
Vol. IL D matter 
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matter is a trifle ; but, would he venture to 
nounce at this rate upon one of greater moment 
I know nothing more contemptible in a writer, than 
the character of a plagiary j which lie here fixes at 
ft venture ; and this not for a passage, but a whole 
discourse, taken out from another book, only wtt- 
tatis mutandfs. The author is as much in tlic dark 
about this, as tlie answerer j and will irr-itate him 
by an affirmation at random ; that if there be a word 
of truth in this reflection, he is a paltry, imitating 
pedant; and the answerer is a person of wit, man- 
ners, and truth. He takes his boldness, from never 
having seen any such treatise in his life, nor heard 
of it before ; and he is sure it is impossible for two 
writers, of different times and countries, to agree 
in their thoughts after such a manner, that two 
continued discourses shall be the same, only mutatis 
wutantJis. Neither will he insist upon the mistake 
in t!ie title ; but let tlie answerer and his friend pro- 
duce any book they please, he defies tlicm to show 
one single parricular, ivhere the judicious reader 
will afiirm he has been obliged for the smallest hint; 
giving only allowance for the accidental encountering 
of a single thought, which he knows may some- 
times happen ; though he has never yet found it in 
that discourse, nor has heard it objected by luiy 
body else. 

So that if ever any design was unfortunately exe- 
cuted » it must be that of this answerer j who, when 
lie would have it observed, that the author's wit h 
none of his own, is able to produce but three in- 
stances, two of them mere trifles, and all three ma- 
nifestly false. If tills be the way these gcndcmcn 
deal with the world in those criiicisins, where wc 

have 
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liare Hot leisure to defeat them, their readers had 
need be cautious how they rely upon their credit; 
and whether tliis proceeding can be reconciled to 
humanity or truth, let those, who think it worth 
tlicir while, determine. 

It is agreed, this answerer /would have succeeded 
tnuch better, if he had stuck wholly to his business, 
as a commentator upon the Tale of a Tub, wherein 
it cannot be denied that he hath been of some Service 
to the Publlck, and hath given very fair conjectures 
to\*'ard3 clearing up some difficult passages ; but, it 
is the frequent errour of those men (otherwise very 
commendable for their labours) to make excursions 
beyond their talent and their office, by pretending 
to point out the beauties and the faults ; which Is 
no part of tSieir trade, which they always fail in, 
which tlve world never expected from them, nor 
gave them any tlianks for endeavouring at. The part 
ofMinellius, orFarnaby*, would have fallen in with 
his genius, and might have been serviceable to 
many readers, who cannot enter into the abstruser 
parts of that discourse ; but cpfat ephippia bos pigur : 
the dull, unwieldy, ill-shaped ox, would needs put 
on the furniture of a horse, not considering he was 
born to labour, to plow the ground for the sake uf 
superiour beings, and that he has neither the shape, 
mettle, nor speed of that noble animal he would 
affect to personate. 

It is another pattern of this answerer's fair dealing, 
to give us hints that the author is dead, and yet to 
lay tlie suspicion upon somebody, I know not who, 
in the country ; to which can only be returned, that 

* Low comnvnlatari, who wrote notes upon classic nutboti 
for tUc uie of ichoclbo}}, 

» a he 
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he is absolutely mistaken in all his conjectures ; an j 
surely conjectures are, at best, too light a pretence 
to allow a man to assign a name in publick. He 
condemns a book, and consequently the author, of 
whom he is utterly ignorant ; yet at the same time 
fixes, in print, what he thinks a disadvantageous 
character upon those who never deserved it. A 
man, who receives a buffet in the dark, may be al> 
Jowed to be vexed ; but it is an odd kind of revenge, 
to go to cuffs in broad day, with the first he meets, 
and lay the last night's injury at his door. And thus 
much for this discreet, candid, pious, and ingenious 
answerer. 

How the author came to be without his papers, is 
a story not proper to be told, and of very little use, 
being a private fact ; of which the reader would be- 
lieve as little, or as much, as he thought good. He 
had however a blotted copy by him, which. he in- 
tended to have written over with many alterations, 
and this the publishers were well aware of, having 
put it into the bookseller's preface, that they appre- 
hended a surreptitious copy, which was to be altered, , 
&c. This, though not regarded by readers, was a i 
real truth, only the surreptitious copy was rather » 
that which was printed ; and they made all the haste 
they could, which indeed was needless, the author 
not being at all prepared : but he has been told, the 
bookseller was in much pain, having given a good 
sum of money for the copy. 

In the author's original copy, there were not so 
many chasms as appear in the book ; and why some 
of them were left, he knows not : had the publi- 
cation been trusted to him, he would have made se- 
veral corrections of passages, against which nothing 
I hai 
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)ias been ever objected. He would likewise have 
altered a few of those, tliat seem with any reason 
[.'to be excepted against; but, to deal freely, the 
[greatest number he should have left untouched, as 
I never suspecting it possible any wrong interpretations 
could be made of tliem. 

The author observes, at llie end of the book tliere 
is a discourse, called a fragment ; w!uch he more 
wondered to see in printj than all the rest ; having 
been a most imperfect sketch, with the addition of 
St few loose hints, which he once lent a gentle mnn, 
who had designed a discourse on somewhat the san^e 
subject J he never thought of it afterwards ; and it 
was a sufficient surprize to see it pieced up together, 
wholly out of the method and sclieme he had in- 
teodetl, for it was the ground-work of a much larger 
discourse i and he was sorry to observe the materials 
so foolishly employed. 

There is one farther objection made by those who 
have answered this book, as well as by some others, 
that peter is frequently made to repeat oaths and 
curses. Every reader observes, it was neces-sary to 
know that Peter did swear and curse. TJie oat ha 
arc not printed out, but only supposed ; and the itica 
of an oath is not immoral, like the idea of a pro- 
phane or immodest speech. A man may laugh at 
the popish folly of cursing people to Hell, and ima- 
gine tliem swearing, without any crime , but lewd 
Words, or dangerous opinions, though printed by 
hah'cs, fill the reader's mind with ill ideas s and of 
ihcsc the author cannot be accused. For the judi- 
tious reader will find, that the severest strokes of 
satire in his book, are levelled against the modern 
cuitom of employing \vit upon those topicSj of which 

1* 3 tlieic 
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there is a rcraarkable instance In the 156, 157th 
pages, as well as in several otJiers, tliough perhaps 
once or twice expressed in too free a manner, ex- 
cusable only for the reasons already alleged. Some 
overtures have been made by a third hand to tJic 
bookseller, for the ajjthor's altering those pa$sages> 
which he thought might require it : bur it seems 
the bookseller will not hear of any such thing* being 
apprehensive it might spoil the sale of the book. 

The author cannot concktde this apolog)' without 
making this one reflection ; that, as wit is the 
noblest and raost useful gift of Ijuman nature, jo 
humour is the most agreeable ; and where these two 
enter far into the composition of any work, they will 
render it always acceptable to the world. Now, the 
great part of those who have no share of taste of cU 
ther, but by their pride, pedantry, and ill manner*, 
lay themselves bare to the lashes of both, think the 
blow is weak, because they arc insensible; and where 
wit has any mixture of niillcry, it is but calling it 
banter, and tlie work is done. This polite word of 
theirs was first borrowed from the bullies in Whirc- 
Friars ; then fell among the footmen ; and at last 
retired to the pedants; by whom it is applied 99 
properly to the production of wit, as if I should 
apply it to Sir Isaac Newton's mathematicks: but, if 
this bantering, as they call it, be so dcspiscable a 
thing, whence comes it to pass they have such a 
perpetual itch toward it themselves ? To instance 
only in the answerer already mentioned : it is grie- 
\ou5 to see him in some of his writings, at ever)' turn 
going out of his way to be waggish, to tell us of a 
cow that pricked up her tatl : and in hi^ on&^vcr 10 
this discourse Jie says, it is all a farce and a ladle; 

with 
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with other passages equally shining. One may say 
of these impedimenta iiterarum, that wit owes them 
a shame ; and they cannot take wiser counsel, than 
to keep out of harm*s way, or at least not to come 
till they are sure they are called. 

To conclude; with those allowances above re- 
quired this book should be read ; after which, the 
author . conceives, few things will remain which 
may not be excused in a young writer. He wrote 
only to the men of wit and taste ; and he thinks he 
is not mistaken in his accounts, when he says they 
have been all of his side> enough to give him the 
Tanity of telling his name ; wherein the world, with 
all its wise conjectures, is yet very much in the dark; 
which circumstance is no disagreeable amusement 
dther to the publick or himself. 

The author is informed, that the bookseller has 
prevailed on several gentlemen to write some expla- 
natory notes ; for the goodness of which he is not tg 
answer, having never seen any of them, nor intend- 
ing it till they appear in print ; when it is not un- 
likely he may have the pleasure to find twenty mean- 
ings, which never entered into his imagination. 

June 3, 1709. 
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SINCE the writing of this, which w?b about 3^ 
year ago, a prostitute bookseller has published s^ 
foolish paper, under the name of Notes on the Talc 
of a Tub, with some account of the author ; an4 
with an insolence, which I suppose is punishable by 
law, has presumed to assign certain names. It will 
be cnougl^ for thp author to assure the world, that 
the writer of that paper is utterly wrong in , all his 
(;onjecturcs upon that ^fFair, The author fardier 
asserts, that the whole work, is entirely of one hand, 
which every reader of judgment will easily discover; 
the gentleman, who gave the copy to the bool^ller, 
being a friend of the author, and using no othef 
liberties, beside that of expunging certain passages, 
where now the chasn^s appear under the name of 
desiderata. But, if any person will prove his claim 
to three lines in the whole book, let him step forth 
and tell his name and titles ; upon which, the book- 
seller shall have orders to prefix them to the next 
edition, and the claimant shall from henceforward 
be acknowledged the undisputed author. 



TreMtues 
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treatises written by the same author ^ most of them 
meMtioned in the following discourses ; tuhicb will b$ 
speedily publifhed. 



A CiiARACTSR of the present set of Wits in this 
island. 

A panegyrical essay upon the number Three. 

A dissertation upon the principal productions of 
Grub-street. 

Lectures upon a dissection of Human Nature, 

A panegyrick upon the World. 

An analytical discourse upon Zeal, histori-theo^ 
pfysi'logically considered. 

A general history of Ears. 

A n^o4est defence of the proceedings of the Rabble 
in all ages. 

A description of the kingdom of Absurdities. 

A voyage into England, by a person of quality in 
terra austraUs incognita^ translated from the original. 

A critical essay upon the art of Canting, philosoh 
phically, physically, and musically considered. 
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TO THB RIGHT HONOURABLB 

JOHN LORD SOMERS. 



My LoKDy 

Although the author has written a large de^ 
\ dicatlon, yet that being addressed to a prince, whom 
I am never likety to have the honour of being known 
to ; a person besides, as far as I can observe, not 
at all regarded, or thought on by any of our pre- 
sent writers; and being wholly free from that 
slavery, which booksellers usually lie under, to the 
caprices of Mithors $ I think it a wise piece of pre- 
sumption to inscribe these papers to your lordship,, 
and to implore your lordship's protection of them. 
God and your lordship know their faults, and their 
merits; for, as to my own particular, I am altoge- 
ther a stranger to the matter ; and though every 
body else should be equally ignorant, I do not fear 
the sale of the book, at all the worse, upon that 
score. Your Lordship's name on the front in capital 
letters will at any time get off one edition : neither 
would I desire any other help to grow an alderman, 
than a patent for the sole privilege of dedicating to 
your lordship. 

I should now, in right of a dedicator, give your 
lordsliip a list of your own virtues, and at the same 

time 
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illing to offend your modesty ; but 
ciiielly, I should celebrate your liberality towards 
men of great pans and small fortunes, and give yon 
broad liimts, that 1 mean myself. And I was just 
going on^ in the uiual method, to peruse a hundred 
or two of dedivu'ons, and transcribe an abstract to 
be applied to your lordship ; but I was diverted by a 
certain accident : for, upon the covers of these pa- 
pers, 1 casually observed written in large letters the 
two following words, DETUR DIGNISSIMO; 
which, for aught I knew, might contain some im- 
portant meaning. But it unluckily fell out, that 
none of the authors I employ understood Latin ; 
(tliough I have tliem often in pay to translate out of 
that language) I was therefore compelled to have re- 
course to the curare of-our parish, who cngllshed it 
thus, Let it be given to tJie worthiest : and his com- 
ment was, that the author meant his work should be 
dedicated to the sub^imest genius of the age for wit, 
teaming, judgment, eloquence, and wisdom. I 
called at a poet's chamber (who works for my shop) 
in an alley hard by, showed him the translation, and 
desired his opinion, who it was that the author could 
mean: he told me, after some consideration, that 
vanity was a thing he abhorred ; but, by the descrip- 
tion, he thought himself to be the person aimed at; 
and at the same time, he very kindly offered his 
trarn assistance gratis towards penning a dedication to 
himself. I desired him however to give a second 
guess ; why then, said he, it must be I, or my lord 
Somcrs. From thence I went to several other wtts 
o( my acquaintance, widi no small hazard and wea- 
riness to my person, from a prodigious number of 
dark, winding stairs j but found them all in the 

same 
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sannc story, borh of your lordship and ttifmsclrej. 
Now your lordsJiip Is to undcistantl, that this pro- 
ceeding wa3 not of my own invention ; for I have 
som-ewhere heard, it is a maxim, that tJiose, to whom 
every body allows the second place, have an un- 
doubted title to the jfirst. 

This infalhhly convinced me, that 3'oiir lordship 
was the person intended by the author But, being * 
very unacqnnmted in the style and form of dedica- 
tions, I employed those wits aforesaid, to furnish me 
with hints and materials, towards a paneg)Tic upon 
your lordship's virtues. 

In two days, they brought me ten sheets of paper, 
filled up on every side, TJiey swore to me, that 
they had ransacked whatever could be found in the 
characters of Socrates, Aristides, Epaminondas, Cato, 
Tully, Atticus, and other hard names, which I can- 
not now recollect. However, I have reason to be- 
lieve, they imposed upon my ignorance ; because, 
when I came to read over their collectioHs, there 
was not a syllable there, but what I and every body 
else knew as well as themselves : therefore I grie- 
%*oU'Iy suspect a cheat ; and that these authors of 
mine, stole and transcribed every word, from the 
universal report of mankind. So that I look upoa 
myself, as fifty shillings out of pocket, to no man- 
ner of purpose. 

If, by alrering the title, I couUl make the same 
materials serve fur another dedication (as my belters 
have done) it would help to make up my loss ; but, 
1 have made several persons dip here and tlicrc in 

* Very unacquainted in, kc. Is an iii>proprlcly of speech j it 
ftlioild be, \ity Utik act^uaiaicd wiih, Sec, 

those 
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tliosc papers, and before they read three lines, they 
have ull assured me plainly, that they cannot possibly 
be applied to any person beside your lordship. 

I expected, indeed, to hai^e heard of your lord- 
ship's bravery at the head of an army ; of your un- 
daunted courage in mounting a breach, or scaling a 
wall ; or, to have had your pedigree traced in a lineal 
descent from tlie house of Aujlriai or, of your won- 
derful talent at dress and dancing ; or, your profound 
knowledge in algebra, metaphyiia^ and the oriental 
tongues. But to ply the world with an old beaten 
story of your wit, and eloquence, and learning, and 
wisdom, and justice, and politeness, and candour, 
and evenness of temper in all scenes of hfe ; of tlaat 
great discernment in discovering, and readiness in 
fa%'ouring deserving men ; with forty other common 
topics; I confess, I have neither conscience, nor ] 
countenance to do it. Because there is no virtue, 
either of a public or private life, which some cir- 
cumstances of your own have not often produced 
upon the stage of the world ; and those few, which, 
for want of occasions to exert tiicm, might other- 
wise have passed unseen, or unobserved, by your 
friends, your enemies * have at length, brought to 
light. 

It is true, I should be very loth, the bright exam- 
ple of your lordship's virtues should be lost to after- 
ages, both for their sake and your own ; but chiefly 
because they will be so very riecessary to adorn the 

• III I JQ I lord S4)itjt-rs was impeached by the Commons, \v(io 
ti'lhrr 6iiditig tlulr [voot's dtfectivcj or tor otLer reasons, dcluj*cd 
cotujng to u trial, and tli.: lords thcicupon proceeded to the trial 
*ithwut thcnij and acquitted liim^ 

history 
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history of a late reign * ; and that is another reason, 
why I would forbear to make a recital of them here; 
because 1 have been told by wise men, that, as de- 
dications have run for some years past, a good his-> 
torian will not be apt to have recourse thither in 
search of characters. 

There is one point, wherein I think we dedi- 
cators would do well to change our measures; I 
mean, instead of running on so ^r upon the praise' 
of our patron's liberality, to spend a word or two in 
admiring their patience. I can put no greater com- 
pliment on your lordship's, than by giving you so 
ample an occasion to exercise it at present. Though 
perhaps I shall not be apt to reckon much merit 
to your lordship upon that score, who having been 
formerly used to tedious harangues, and sometimBS 
to as fittle purpose, will be the readier to pardon 
this ; especially, when it is offered by one, who i» 
with all respect and veneration, 
My Lord, 

Your lordship's most obedient, 

and most faithful servant. 

The Bookseller. 

* King William's ; whose memory he defended in the House 
of Lords against tome invidious reflections of the earl of Not- 
tingham. 
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It is now six years since these papers came first 
to my hand» which seems to have been about a 
twelvemonth after they were written : for, the au- 
thor tells us in his preface to the first treatise, that he 
has calculated it for the year 1697, and in several 
passages of that discourse, as well as the second, it 
appears, they were written about that time. 

As to the author, I can give no manner of satis- 
faction ; however, I am credibly informed that this 
publication is without his knowledge ; for he con- 
cludes the copy is lost, having lent it to a person, 
iince dead, and being never in possession of it after: 
50 that, whether the work received his last hand, or, 
whether he intended to fill up the defective places, 
is likely to remain a secret. 

If I should go about to tell the reader, by what 
accident t became master of these papers, it would 
in this unbelieving age pass for little more than 
the cant, or jargon of the trade. I therefore gladly 
spare both him and myself so unnecessary a trouble. 
There yet remains a difficult question, why I pub- 
lislicd them no sooner. I forbore upon two accounts; 
first, because I thought I had better work upon my 
hand-i ; and secondly, because I was not without 
some hope of hearing from the author, and receiving 
liis directions. But, 1 liave been lately alarmed with 

intelligence 
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intelligence of a surreptitious copy *, which a cef' 
tain great wit had new polished and refined, or aa 
our present writers express themselves, fitted to the 
humour of the age ; as they have already done, wkh 
great felicity, to Don Qui:iote, Boccalini, la Bruyere, 
and other authors. However, I thought it £iirer 
dealing to offer the whole worK in its naturals. If 
any gentleman will please to furnish me with a key, 
in order to explain the more difficult parts, I shaH 
very gratefully acknowledge the favour, and print it 
by itself, 

* See the Apology, p. 36. 
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THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY, 
TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

PRINCE POSTERITY. 



Sir, 

1 HERE present your highness with the fruits of 
a very few leisure hours, stolen from the short inter- 
vals of a world of business, and of an employment 
quite alien from such amusements as tliis : the poor 
production of that refuse of time, which has lain 
heavy upon my hands, during a long prorogation of 
parliament, a great dearth of foreign news, and a 
tedious fit of rainy weather : for which, and other 
reasons, it cannot choose extremely to deserve such 
a patronage as that of your highness, whose num- 
berless virtues, in so few years, make the world look 
upon you as the future example to all princes : for al- 

THE citation out of Irenaeus in the title-page, which seems to 
be all Gibberish, is a form of initiation used anciently by the 
Marcosian heretics. W. "Wotton. 

IT is the usual style of decried writers to api)eal to Posterity, 
who is here represented as a prince in his nonage, and Time as 
his governor; and the autlior begins in a way very frequent with 
him, by personating other writers, who sometimes offer such 
reasons and excuses for publisihing their works, as tlicy ought 
chiefly to conceal and be ajJiamed of. 

Vol. II« K though 
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though your highness is hardly got clear of infancy, 
yet has the universal learned world already resolved 
Upon appealing to your future dictates* with tlic 
Jowest and most resigned submtssion; fate having 
decreed you sule arbiter of the productions of human 
wit, in this polite and most accomplished age, Mc- 
thinks, the number of appellants were enough to 
shock and startle any judge, of a gcnim less * un- 
limited than yours : but, in order to prevent such 
glorious tiiah, the person, it seems, to whose care 
the education of your highnesi is committed, has re- 
solved (as 1 am tolci) to keep you in almost a uni- 
versal ignorance of our studies, which it b your 
inherent birthright to inspect. 

It is amazing to me, that tins person should hare 
the assurance, in the face of the snn, to go about 
persuading your highness, that our age is almost 
wholly illiterate, and has hardly produced one writer 
upon any subject. J know very well, that when 
your highness shall -f- come ro riper years, and have 
gone through the learning of antiquity^ you will be 
too curious, to neglect inquiring into the authotl 
of the very age before you : and to think that tliis 
insolent, in the account he is preparing for your 
view, designs to reduce tliem to a number so insig^ 
nificant as I am ashamed to mention ; it moves my 
zeal and my spleen for the honour and interest of our 

♦ There is a solecism id I Ins expression of— less onltmitprf — 
what If bouadleasf can admit of no dcgree>« It sLoold be— 4cn 
cxteiMJve, 

t Tins IS tiEigniinmaticftI : it ought to haTc been vnittrn, 
* Shall have conie to riper yean, and gone ihrougb,' ^c. * Or, 
' iholl ccmt to riper years^ and siiail hare gone through/ 9cc. 

vast 
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rast flourisliing body, as well as of myself, for whom, 
f know by Jong experience, he has professed, and 
srill continues, a peculiar maHcc. 

It is not unlikely, that when your highness will 
one day peruse what I am now writing, you may 
be ready to expostulate with your governor, upon 
the credit of what I here affirm, and command him 
to show you some of our productions. To which 
he will answerj (for I am well informed of his de- 
signs) by asking your highness, where tliey are I 
and what is become of them? and pretend it a de- 
monstration that there never were any, because they 
are not then to be found. Not to be found ! who 
ha? mislaid them ? are they sunk in the abyss of 
things } it is certain, that in their own nature, they 
were light enough to swim upon the surface for all 
eternity. Therefore the fault is in him, who tied 
weights so heavy to their heels, as to depress them 
to the centre. Is their very essence destroyed? who 
has annihilated them ? were they drowned by purges, 
or martyred by pipes ? who administered them to 
the posteriors of - — -? But that it may no longer be 
a doubt with your highness, who is to be the author 
of this universal ruin ; I beseech you to observe that 
large and terrible sithe, which your governor affects 
to bear continually about him. Be pleased to re- 
raark the length and strength, the sharpness and 
hardness of his nails and teeth : consider his baneful, 
K i^minablc breath, enemy to life and matter, in* 
^^ fcctious and corrupting : and then reflect, whether 
I it be possible, for any mortal ink and paper of thta 

I generation, to make a suitable resistance, O i 

I that your highness would one day resolve to disarm 
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this usurping maitre du palais *, of his furious en- 
gines, and bring your empire hors de page -f-. 

It were endless to recount die several methods of 
tj'ranny and destruction, which your governor is 
pleased to practise upon this occasion. His inveterate 
malice is such to the writings of our age, that of se- 
veral thousands produced yearly from this renowned 
city, before the next revolution of the sun, there 
is not one to be heard of: unhappy infants ! many 
of them barbarously destroyed, before they have so 
much as learnt their mother tongue to beg for pity. 
Some he stifles in their cradles ; others he frights 
into convulsions, whereof they suddenly die : some 
he flays alive ; others he tears limb from limb. 
Great numbers are offered to Moloch ; and the 
rest, tainted by his breath, die of a languishing 
consumption. 

But the concern I have most at heart, is for our 
corporation of poets ; from whom I am prejjaring 
a petition to your highness, to be subscribed with 
the names of one hundred thirty-six of the tirst rate; 
but whose immortal productions are never likely to 
reach your eyes, though each of them is now an 
humble and an earnest appellant for the laurel, and 
has large comely volumes ready to show, for a sup- 
port to his pretensions. The never-dying works of 
these illustrious persons, your governor, sir, has de- 

* Comptroller. The kingdom of France had a race of kings, 
which they call les roysfaincans (from their doing nothing) who 
lived lazily in tlieir apartments, while the kingdom was admi- 
nistered by the mayor de palais, till Charles Martell the last 
mayor put his master to death, and look liie kingdom into bis 
own hand. 

+ Out of guardianship. 
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voted to unavoidable death ; and your highness is to 
be made believe, that our age has never arrived at 
the honour to produce one single poeL 

We confess Immorrality to be a great and power- 
ful goddess ; but in vain we offer up to her our devo- 
tions and our sacriiices, if your highnes3's guvcrnor, 
who has usurped the priesthood, must by an unpa- 
ralleled ambition and avarice, wholly intercept and 
devour them. 

To affirm that our age is altogether unlearned, 
and devoid of writers in any kind, seems to be an 
assertion so bold and so false, that I have been some 
time thinking, the contrary may almost be proved by 
tincontrolbble demonstration. It is tare, indeed, that 
although their numbers be vast, and their produc- 
tions numerous in proportion, yet are tliey hurried so 
hastily off the scene, that they escape our memory, 
and elude our siglit. When I first thought of this 
address, I had prepared a copious list of titles to 
present your highness, as an undisputed argument 
for what I alHrm. The originals were posted fresh 
upon all gates and corners of streets j but, returning 
in a very few hours to take a review, they were all 
torn down, and fresh ones in their places: I in- 
quired after them among readers and booksellers, but 
1 inquired in vain, the memorial of tlicm was lost 
among men, their plnce was no more to be found : 
and I was laughed to scorn for a clown and a pedant, 
without all taste and refinement, little versed in the 
course of present affairs, and that knew nothing of 
what had parsed in the best companies, of court 
and lown. So that I can only avow in gcnerrJ to 
your highness, that we do abound m learning and 
»it; but to iix upon particulars, is a task too sltp- 

& 3 pcry 
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pery for my slender abilities. If I should venture 
in a windy day to affirm to your highnc^« that there 
js a large cloud near the horizon, in the form of a 
bear; another in the zenith, with the head of an 
ass i a tliird to the westward^ with claws like a. dn- 
gon; and your liighness should in a few minutes 
think fit to examine the truth, it is certain, they 
would all be changed in figure and position ; new 
ones would arise, and ail we could agree upon wotitd 
be, that clouds there were, but that I was grossly 
mistaken in the zoography, and topography of them. 

But your governor perhaps may still insist, and 
put the question : What is then become of those 
immense bales of paper, which must needs hare 
been employed in such numbers of books i can 
these also be wholly annihilate, and so of a sudden, 
as I pretend ? What shall I say in return of so invi- 
dious an objection ? it ill befits the distance between 
your highness and me, to send you for ocular con- 
viction to a jakcs, or an oven ; to the windows of il 
bawdy-house, or to a sordid lantern. Books, like 
men their authors, have no more than one way of 
coming into the world, but there are ten thousand 
to go out of it, and return no more. 

I profess to your highness in the mtcgrity of my 
heart, that what I am going to say is literally true 
this minute I am writing; what revolutions may 
happen before it shall be ready for your perusal, I 
can by tko means w^arrant t hou'ever, I beg you to 
accept it as a specimen of our learning, our polite- 
ness, and our wit, I do therefore affirm upon tfws 
word of a sincere man, that tliere is now actually in 
being ;i certain poet, called Jolm Drydcn, whcwe 
translation of Virgil was lately printed in a large 

foliOj 
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folio, well bound, and if diligent search were made, 
for aught I know, is yet to be seen. There is ano- 
ther, called Nahum Tate, wJio is ready to make 
oath I that he has caused many reams of verse to be 
pubtiahed, whereof both himself and his bookseller 
(if lawfully required) can still produce authentic 
copies, and therefore wonders why the world is 
pleased to make such a secret of it. There is athirdj 
known by the name of Tom Durfey, a poet of a 
Tast comprehension, a universal genius, and most 
profound learning. There are also one Mr. Rymer, 
and one Mr. Dennis, most profound critics. There 
is ft person styled Dr. Bentiey, who has written near 
a thousand pages of immense eruditioHj giving a full 
and true account of a certain squabble, of wonder- 
ful importance, bet^veen himself and a bookseller*: 
he is a writer of infinite wit and humour; no man 
rallies with a better grace, and in more sprightly 
turns. Farther I avow to your bigliness, that with 
these eyes I have beheld the person of William Wot- 
ton, B. D. who has written a good sizeable volume 
against a friend of your governor -f- (from whom 
alas he must therefore look for little favour) in a 
most gentlemanly style, adorned with the utmost po- 
liteness and civility ; replete with discoveries equally 
valuable for ihcir novelty and use ; and euibellislied 
with traits of wit, so poignant and so apposite, that 
he 13 a worthy yokemate to his forementioned 
friend, 

* Bentiey, in his controversy with lord Orrery apon the ge- 
nuineness of Phalaris'it epi-^tles, has glveiij tn a preface, a long 
account of his dialogues with a bookseller about the loau and 

lilutkin of a MS. 

•f Sir Willi ani Tauplc. 
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Why should I go upon farther particulars, which 
might fill a volume with the just elogies of my 
contemporary brethren ? I shall bequeath this piece 
of justice to a larger work ; wherein I intend to 
write a character of the present set of wits in our 
nation : their persons I shall describe particularly 
-and at length, their genius and understandings in 
miniature. 

In the mean time, I do here make bold to pre- 
sent your highness with a faithful abstract drawn from 
. the universal body of all arts and sciences, intended 
wholly for your service and instruction : nor do I 
-doubt in the least, but your highness will peruse it 
as carefully, and make as considerable improvements, 
as' other young princes have already done, by the 
many volumes of late years written for a help to their 
studies*. 

That your highness may advance in wisdom and 
virtue, as well as years, and at last out-shine all your 
royal ancestors, shall be the daily prayer of, 

Sir, 
Deccmb. Your Highness's 

*^7- Most devoted, &c. 



* There were innumerable books printed for the use of the 
Dauphin of France. 
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1 HE WITS of the present age being m very nu- 
merous and penetrating, it seems the grandees of 
church and state begin to fa!l under horrible apprc- 
hcnMons, lest these gentlemen, during the intervals 
of a long peace, should find leisure to pick holes in 
the weak sides of religion and govemnnent. To pre- 
vent which, there has been much thought employed 
of late, upon certain projects for taking otf the force 
and edge of those formidable inquirers, from can- 
vassing and reasoning upon such delicate points. 
They have at length fixed upon one, which will re- 
quire some time as well as cost to perfect. Mcati 
while, the danger hourly increasing, by new levies 
of wits, all appointed (as there is reason to fear) 
with pen, ink, and paper, which may at an hour's 
warning he drawn out into pamphlets, and other 
offensive weapons, ready for immediate execution ; 
it was judged of absolute necessity, that some pre- 
sent expedient be thought on, till the main design 
can be brought to maturity. To this end, at a 
grand committee some days ago, this important dis- 
covery was made by a certain curious and refined 
obscn'cr ; that seamen have a custom, when they 
meet a whale, to fling hitn out an empty tub by 
way of amusement, to divert him from laying violent 
hands upon the ship. This parable was immediately 

mytho- 
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mythologised : the whale was interpreted to be 
Ho bbes's Leviathan, which tosses and plays with all 
schemes of religion and government j whereof a great 
many are hollow, and dry, and empty, and noisy, 
and wooden, and given to rotation: this is the 
leviathan, whence tlie terrible wits of our age arc 
said to borrow their weapons. The ship in danger 
is easily understood to be its old antitype, the com- 
monwealth. But how to analyse the tub, was a 
matter of difficulty : when, after long inquiry and 
debate, the literal meaning was preserved ; and it 
was decreed, that in order to prevent these levia- 
thans from tossing and sporting with the common- 
wealth, which of itself is too apt to fluctuate, they 
ehould be diverted from that game by a Tale of a 
Tub, And, my genius being conceived to lie not 
unhappily that way, I had the honour done me to 
be engaged in the performance. 

This is the sole design in publishing the follow- 
ing treatise, which I hope will serve for an hiierm 
of some months to employ those unquiet spirits, till 
the perfecting of that great work ; into the secret of 
which, it is reasonable the courteous reader should 
have some little light. 

It is intended, that a large academy be erected, 
capable of containing nine thousand seven hundred 
forty and three persons: which, by modest com- 
putation, is reckoned to be pretty near the current 
number of wits, in this island. These arc to be ^ 
disposed Into the several schools of this acadctn^H 
and there pursue those studies, to which their g^fl 
nius most inclines them. The undertaker himself 
will publish his proposals with all convenient speed; 
to which I shall refer the curious reader for a more 

prti- 
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particular account, mentioning at present only a few 
of the principal schools. There is, first, a large 
psKierastic school, with French and Italian masters. 
There is, also, the spelling school, a very spacious 
building: the school of looking-glasses : the school 
of swearing : the school of critics : the school of sali- 
vation : the school of hobbyhorses: the school of 
poetry : the school of tops : the school of spleen : 
the school of gaming : with many others, too tedi- 
ous to recount. No person to be admitted member 
into any of these schools, without an attestarion 
under two sufficient persons hands, certifying him 
to be a wit. 

But, to return i I am sufficiently instracted in the 
principal duty of a preface, if my genius were capa- 
ble of arriving at it. Thrice have I forced my ima 
gination to make the tour of my invention, and 
thrice it has returned empty ; the latter having been 
wholly drained by the following treatise. Not so, 
my more successful brethren the moderns ; who will 
by no means let slip a preface or dedication, without 
some notable distinguishing stroke to surprise the 
reader at the entry, and kindle a wonderful expecta- 
tion of what is to ensue. Such was that of a most 
ingenious poet, who, soliciting his brain for some- 
thing new, compared himself to the hangman, and 
his patron to the patient : this was imigney recens^ 
indicium ore alio *, When I went through that neces- 
sary and noble course of study -^j I had the happiness 
to observe many such egregious touches, which I 
shall not injure the authors by transplanting : be- 



• Horace, 
npon before. 
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cause I have reourk^d, chat notlitng is so ven* tender 
as a modem pcce of wit, and whkb U apt to suffer x^ 
much io the carnage, Socpe things are extreroeli 
witty to-day, or fasliog, or in this place, or 
e'.ght a tlock, or over a bottle^ or spoke by Ml 
Whafd*y'ca.j*m, or in a sununer's morning : aoy 
the nhich, by the smallest transposal or misapplica^ 
tion, is unerly aonihilare. Thus, wit has its wall 
and purlieus^ out of which it may not stray 
bread ill of a hair, upon peril of being lost. Tf 
moderns have artfully fixed this mcrcurj*, and re- 
duced it to the circumstances of time, place, and 
per. on. Such a jest there is, tliat will not pass out 
of Covenf-Garden ; and such a one, that is no where 
iniclligiblebutai Hyde-Park corner. Now, though 
It sometimes tenderly affects me to consider, that ail 
the to saidly passages I shall deliver in the followii 
treatise, will grow quite out of d^te and reliih wii 
the first shifting of the present scene, yet I mi 
needs subscribe lo the justice of this proceeding: 
because, l cannot imagine why we should be at eio^H 
pcnsc to furnish wit for succeeding ages, when tli^^ 
former have made no sort of provision for ours, 
wherein I speak the sentiment of the very newt 
and cunscqucnily the most orthodox refiners, as w« 
as my own. However, being extremely solicltou! 
that every accomplished person, who lias got ini 
tile taste of wit calculated for this present month 
August, 1697, should descend to rlic very bottof 
of /all the sublime, throughout this treatise; I hoi 
fit to lay down this general maxim : whatever read< 
desires to have a thorough comprehension of an 
author's thoughts, cannot take a better method, 
than by pulling himself into the circumstances and 

postures 
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postures of life, that the writer was in upon every 
important passage, as it flowed from his ptn: for 
this will introduce a parity, and strict correspondence 
of ideas, between the reader and the author. Now, 
to assist the diligent reader in so delicate an aftair, 
as far as brevity will permit, I h%ve recollected, 
that the shrewdest pieces of this treatise were con- 
ceived in bed, in a garret ; at otlier times, for a 
reason best known to myself, I thought fit to sharpen 
ray invention with hunger; and in general, the 
whole work was begun, continued, and ended, 
tinder a long course of pliysick, and a great want ot* 
money. Now^ I do affirm, it will be absolutely 
impossible for the candid peruser to go along with 
me in a great many bright passages, unless, upon 
the several difficulties emtrgent, he will please to 
capacitate and prepare himself by these directions. 
And this I lay down as my principal postulatum. 

Because I have professed to be a most devoted ser- 
vant of all modern forms^ I apprehend some curious 
wit Hfiay object against me, for proceeding thus far 
in a preface, without declaiming, according to the 
custom, against the multitude of writers, whereof 
the whole multitude of writers most reasonably 
complain. I am just come from perusing some liun- 
dreds of prefaces, wherein the authors do, at the 
tcry beginning, address the gentle reader concern- 
ing this enormous grievance. Of these I have pre- 
served a few examples, and shall set them down as 
near as my memory has been able to retain them. 

One begins thus ; 
For a man to set up for a writer, when the press 
swarms with, &€» 

Another; 
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Another ; 
The ux upon paper does not lessen the ouml 
of scribblers, who dailjr pester, &c. 

Another i 
When every little would-be-wiE takes pen in hand j 
*ris in Tain to enter the lists, (^£. 

Another ; 

To observe what trash the press swarms with, &ff* 

Another ; 

Sir, It is merely in obedience to your commands, 
that I venture into the publick ; for who upon a less 
consideration would be of a party with such a rabble 
of scribblers, &£. 

Now^ I hare two words in my own defence 
a^inat this objection. First, I am far from grant* j 
ing the number of writers a nuisance to our oation, 
having strenuously maintained the contrary, in scrc- 
ral pans of the following discourse* Secondly, I do 
not well understand the justice of this proceeding; 
because I observe many of these polite prefaces to be 
not only from the same hand, but from those, who 
are most voluminous in tJieir several productions. 
Upon which, I shall tell the reader a short tale. 

A mountebank, in Leicester-Fields, had drawn a 
huge assembly about him. Among the rest, a fa 
unwieldy fellow, half stifled in the press, would be 
every lit crying our, Lord I what a filthy crowd is 
here ! pray, good people, give way a little. Bless 
me ! what a devil has raked this rabble together : 
7, — diy what squeezing is this ! Iionest friend, re- 
move your elbow. At last a weaver, that stood 
neKt him, could hold no longer* A plague con- 
found 
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found you (said he) for an overgrown sloven ; and 
who, in the devil's name, I wonder, helps to make 
up the crowd half so much as yourself? Don't you 
consider, with a pox, tJmt you take up more room 
with that carcase, than any five here ? is not the 
place a^ free for as as for you ? bring your own guts 
to a reasonable compass, and be d^ — n'd, and then 
I'll engage we shall have room enough for us all. 

There are certain common priv ileges of a writer, 
the benefit whereof, I hope, there will be no reason 
to doubt; particularly, tluit where I am not under- 
stood, it shall be concluded, that something veiy 
useful and profound is couched underneath : and ^ 
again, that whatever word or sentence is printed in a 
different character, shall be judged to contain some- 
thing extraordinary either of wit or sublime. 

As for tlie liberty I have thought fit to take of 
praising myself, upon some occasions or none ; I am 
sure it will need no excuse, if a multitude of great 
examples be allowed sufficient authority : for it is 
here 10 be noted, that praise was originally a pension 
paid by the world ; but the moderns, finding the 
trouble and charge too great in collecting it, have 
lately bought out the fee- simple ; since which lime, 
the right of presentation is wholly in ourselves. For 
this reason it is, that when an author makes his own 
elogy, he uses a certain form to declare and insist 
upon his title, which is commonly in these or the 
like words, I speak without vanity; which I think 
plainly shows it to be a matter of right and justice. 
Now, I do here once for all declare, that in every 
encounter of this nature through the followingireatise, 
llie form aforesaid is implied; which I menriun, to 
save tlic trouble of repcatmg it on so many occasions^ 

It 
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It is a great ease to my conscience, that I har* 
written so elaborate and useful a discourse, without 
one grain of satire intermixed ; which is the sole 
pointt wherein I have taken leave to dissent frooi 
the famous originals of our age and country* I 
have observed some satirists to use the public k much 
at the rate, that pedants do a naughty boy, ready 
horsed for discipline: first, expostulate the case, tliea 
plead die necessity of the rod from great provoca- 
tions, and conclude every period with a lash. Now, 
if! know any diing of mankind, these gentlemen 
might very well spare their reproof and correctioD : 
for there is not, through aU nature, another so cal- 
lous and insensible a member, as the world's poste- 
riors, whether you apply to it the toe or the birch. 
Besides, most of our late satirists seem to lie und«r 
a sort of mistake ; that because nettles have tlie pre- 
rogative to sting, therefore all other weeds mu^t da 
so too. 1 make not this comparison out of the least 
deiign to detract fiom these worthy writers; for it 
is well known among mythologists, that weeds have 
ll^c preeminence over all other vegetables ; and 
therefore the first monarchof this island, whose taste 
and judgment were so acute and refined, did very 
wisely root out the roses from the collar of the or* 
der, and plant the thistles in (heir stead, as the nobler 
flower of the two* Forwliich reason it is conjec- 
tured by profoundcr antiquaries, that the satirical 
itch, so prevalent in this part of our inland, was first 
brought among us from beyond the Tweed. Here 
may it long flourish and abound : may it survive atid 
neglect ilic scorn of the world, with as much ease 
and contempt, as the world is insensible to the lashes 
of it. May their own dulncss, or tliat of their 
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party, be no discouragement for tlic authors to pro- 
ceed ; but let them remember, it is with wits as with 
razors, which are never so apt to cut those they are 
employed on, as when they have lost their edge, 
Cesides, those, whose teeth are too rotten to bite, 
* are best, of all others, qualified to revenge that 
defect with their breath. 

I am not like other men, to envy or undervalue -. 

the talents I cannot reach ; for which reason I must 

needs bear a true honour to this large eminent sect of 

our British writers. And I hope, this little pane- 

gyrick will not be offensive to their ears, since it has 

tiie advantage of being only designed for themselves. 

Indeed, nature herself has taken order, that fame 

and honour should be purchased at a better penny- 

"worth by satire, than by any other productions of 

the brain ; the world being soonest provoked to 

praise by lashes, as men are to love. There is a 

problem in an ancient author, why dedications, and 

other bundles of flattery, run all upon stale mu<;ty 

topicks, without the smallest tincture of any thing 

new ; not only to the torment and nauseating of the 

christian reader, but, if not suddenly prevented, to 

the universal spreading of that pestilent disease, the 

lethargy, in this island : whereas there is very little 

satire, which has not something in it untouched 

before. The defects of the former, are usually im- ' 

puted to the want of invention among tlio^c, who 

are dealers in that kind ; but, I think, with a great 

deal of injustice ; the solution being easy and natu- 

• Are best, of all others, qualified, &c. Here the disjunction 
of the word best from the word qualified makes the sentence 
nncoath } which would run better thus— Arc, of all others, best 
qualified, &c. 

Vol. II. F ral ; 
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ral I for, the materlah of pancgyrick, being very few 
in number, Iravc been long since exhausted. For, 
as health is but one thing, and has been always the 
same, whereas diseases are by thousands, beside new 
and daily additions ; so, all the virtues that have been 
ever in mankind, are to be counted upon a few fto- 
gers ; but their follies and vices arc innumerable, and 
time adds hourly to the heap. Now the utmost a 
poor poet can do, is to get by heart a list of the 
cardinal virtues, and deal them with his utmost li- 
berality to his Inero, or his patron : he may ring 
the changes as far as it will go, and vary his phrase 
till lie" has talked round : bur the reader quickly 
iinds it is all pork, with a litdc variety of sauce. 
For tiierc ta no inventing terms of art beyond our 
ideas; and, when our ideas are exhausted, tenos 
of art must be so too. 

But, though the matter for pancgyrick were as 
fruitful as the topicks of satire, yet would it not be 
hard to find out a sufficient reason, why the latter 
will be always better received, than the first. For, 
this being bestowed only upon one, or a few per- 
sons at a time, is sure to raise envy, and conse- 
quently ill words from the rest, who have no share 
in the blessing : but satire, being levelled at all, is 
never resented for an offence by any, since every 
individual pcrsDn makes bold to understand it of 
others, and very wisely removes his particular part 
of the burden upon the shoulders of the world, 
which are broad enough, and able to bear it- To 
this purpose, I have sometimes rcficctcd upon the 
difference between Athens and England, with 
rcipcct to the point before us. In the Attick 

com- 
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cwnmon wealth, it was tlie privilege and birth- 
right of every citizen and poet to rail aloud, and 
la publick, or to expose upon the stnge, by name, 
any person they pleased, though of the greatest 
figure, whether a Creon, an Hyperbolus, an Al- 
cibiades, or a Demosthenes : but, on the other 
side, the least reflecting word let fall against tlie 
people in general, was immediately caught up, and 
revenged upon the authors, however considerable 
for their quality or their merits. Whereas in Eng- 
land it is just the reverse of all this. Here, you 
may securely display your utmost rhetorick agaitist 
mankind, in the face of the world ; tell them, 
** That all are gone astray ; that there is none that 
** doth good, no not one; that we live in the very 
*' dregi of time -, that knavery and atheism are 
** cpidemick as the pox j that honesty is fled with 
" Aitriea;" with any other common places, equally 
new and eloquent, which are furnished by the 
)flendid/j bilis*. And when you have done, the 
whole audience, far from being offended, shall re- 
turn you thanks, as a deliverer of precious and 
useful truths. Nay farther ; it is but to venture 
your lungs, and you may preach in Given t-G:irden. 
against foppery and fornication, and something 
else: against pride, and dissinmlition, aad biibery, 
at White-Hall : you may expose rapine and in- 
justice in the inns of court chapel: and in a ci^^y 
pulpttj be as fierce as you please again?it avarice, 
hj'pocrisy, and extortion. 'Tis lut a hall bandied 
to and fro, and every man carries a ratk^r about 
-him, to strike it from himself, among the rest of 
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the company. But, on the other side, whoeref 
should mistake the nature of things so far, as to 
drop but a single hint in publick, how such a one 
starved half th^ fleet, and half poisoned the rest: 
how such a one, from a true principle of love 
and honour, pays no debts but for wenches and 
play : how such a one has got a clap, and runs 
out of his estate : how Paris, bribed by Juno and 
Venus, loth to offend either party, slept out the 
whole cause on the bench : or, how such an orator 
makes long speeches in the senate with much 
thought, little sense, and to no purpose ; whoever, 
I say, should venture to be thus particular, must 
expect to he imprisoned for scandalum magnatum \ 
to have challenges sent him ; to be sued for de- 
famation; and to be brought before the bar of 
the house. 

But I forget that I am expatiating on a subject* 
wherein I have no concern, having neither a talent 
nor an inclination for satire. On the other side, I 
am so entirely satisfied with the whole present pro- 
cedure of human things, that I have been some 
years preparing materials towards A PanegyricI^ 
upon the World ; to which I intended to add a se- 
cond part, entitled, A modest Defence of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Rabble in all Ages. Both these I 
had thoughts to publish, by way of Appendix to 
the following treatise ; but finding my common-place 
book fill much slower than I had reason to expect^ 
1 have chosen to defer them to another occasion. 
Besides, I have been unhappily prevented in that 
design by a certain domestick misfortune, in the 
particulars whereof, though it would be very sea- 

sooablci 
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sonable^ atid much in the modern way, to inform 
the gentle reader, and would also be of great as- 
sistance towards extending this Preface into the size 
now in vogue, which by rule ought to be large 
in proportion as the subsequent volume is small ; 
yet I shall now dismiss our impatient reader from 
any farther attendance at the porch ; and, having 
duly prepared his mind by a preliminary discourse, 
shall gladly introduce him to the sublime mysteries^ 
that ensue. 
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Whoever has an ambition to be heard in 1 
crowd, must press, and squeeze, and thrust, and 
climb, with indefatigable pains, till he has exalted 
himself to a certain degree of altitude above them. 
Now, in all assemblies, though you wedge thenl 
ever so close, we may observe this peculiar property^ 
that over their heads there is room enough, but ho\^ 
to reach it is the difficult point \ it being as hard to 
get quit of number, as of hell ; 

— evader e ad auras ^ 
Hoc epuSf bic labor est *4 

To this end, the philosopher's way in all ages^ 
has been by erecting certain edifices in the air : but^ 
whatever practice and reputation these kind of struc- 
tures have formerly possessed, or may still continue 
in, not excepting even that of Socrates, when he 
was suspended in a basket to help contemplation ; 
I think, with due submission, they seem to labour 
under two inconveniences. First, That the foun- 
dations being laid too high, they have been often 

* Bat to return, and view the cheerful skies ; 
In this the task and mighty labour lies. 

F 4 out 
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out of sight, and ever out of hearing. Secondly, 
That the materials, being very transitory, have suf- 
fered much from inclemencies of air, especially in 
these north-west regions. 

Therefore, towards the just performance of this 
great work, there remain but three methods, that 
I can think of; whereof the wisdom of our an- 
cestors being highly sensible, has, to encourage all 
aspiring adventurers, thought fit to erect three wooden 
machines for the use of those orators, who desire to 
talk much without interruption. These are, the 
pulpit, the ladder, and the stage-itinerant. For, as 
to the bar, though it be compoimded. of the same 
matter, and designed for the same use, it cannot 
however be well allowed the honour of a fourth, by 
reason of its level or inferior situation exposing it to 
perpetual interruption from collaterals. Neither can 
the bench itself, though raised to a proper eminency, 
put in a better claim, whatever its advocates insist 
on. For, if they please to look into the original 
design of its erection, and the circumstances or ad- 
juncts subservient to that design, they will soon ac- 
knowledge the present practice, exactly correspon- 
dent to the primitive institution, and both to answer 
the etymology of the name, which in the Phoenician 
tongue is a word of great signification, importing, 
if literally. interpreted, the place of sleep; but in 
common acceptation, a scat well bolstered and 
cushioned, for the repose of old and gouty limbs : 
senes ut in otla tuta recedant. Fortune being in- 
debted to them this part of retaliation, that, as for- 
merly they have long talked, while others slept ; so 
now they may sleep as long, while others talk. 

But 
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But if no other argument could occur, to exclude 
the bench and ihe bar from the list of oratorial ma- 
chines, it were sufficient, that the admission of them 
would overthrow a n umber, which I was resolved to 
establish, whatever argument it might cost me; in 
imitation of that prudent melliod observed by many 
other philosophers, and great clerks, whose chief 
art in division, has been to grow fond "of some pro- 
per mystical number, which their imaginations have 
rendered sacred, to a degree, that they force com- 
mon reason to find room for it, in every^ part of na- 
ture; reducing, including, and adjusting every 
genus and species within that compass, by coupl'mg 
some against their wills, and banishing others at 
any rate. Now, among all tlie rest, the profound 
munber THREE is that, which has most employed 
my sublimest speculations, nor ever without won- 
derfial delight. There is now in the press, and 
will be publisiied next term, a panegyrical essay of 
mine upon this number ; wherein I have, by most 
convincing proofs, not only reduced the senses and 
tlie elements umler its banner, but brought over 
several deserters from its two great rivals, SEVEN 
and NINE. 

Now, the first of these oratorial machines in place, 
as well as dignity, i* the pulpit. Of pulpits there 
arc in this iiland several sorts; but I esteem only 
that made of timber from the S5^1va Caledonia, vvhicli 
agrees very well witli our climate. If it be upon 
its decay, it is the better both for conveyance of 
sound, and for other reasons to be mentioned by and 
by. The degree of perfection in shape and size, I 
take to consist in being extremely narrow, with little 
ornament ; and beat of all without a cover (for, by 

ancient 
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ancient rule it ought to be tlie only uncovered vessel 
in every assembly, where it is rightfully used) by 
which means, from its near resemblance to a pillory, 
it will ever have a mighty influence on human ears. 

Of ladders I need say nothing: it is observed by 
foreigners themselves» to die honour of our country, 
that we excel all nations in our practice and under« 
standing of this machine. The ascending orators do 
not only oblige their audience in the agreeable deli- 
very, but tlie whole world in the early publication of 
tlicir speeches ; wliich 1 look upon as the choicest 
treasury of our British eloquence, and whereof, I am 
informed, that worthy citizen and bookseller, Mr, 
John Dunton, has made a faithful and painful col- 
lection, which he shortly designs to publish in twelve 
volumes in folio, illustrated with copper-plates. A 
work higfily useful and curious, and altogether wor- 
thy of such a hand. 

The last engine of orators is the stage itinerant *t 
erected with much sagacity, juif Jove piuvio^ in trtvits 
fsf quadriviu -f*. It is the great seminary of the 
two former, and its orators are soraetiiTies preferred to 
the one, and somerimes to the other, in proportion to 
their descrvings j there being a strict and perpetual 
intercourse between all three. 

From this accurate deduction it is manifest, that 
for obtaining attention in publick, there is of neces- 
sity required a superiour position of place. But, al- 
tliough this point be generally granted, yet the cause 
is little agreed in; .and it seems to me, that very few 
philosophers have failen into a true, natural solution 

* Thr mouotfbiiok** stagp, whose, ontors Uac xutlior deler* 
mines* c'ilhrr to ihe gallows, or a convcuiicle. 
t lo Uic open akj and la fttrccts wiierc lise j{raite»t resctft ta* 
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of this phehomenon. The deepest account, and the 
most fairly digested of any I have yet met with, is • 
this; that air being a heavy body, and therefore, ac- 
cording to the system of Epicurus ♦, continually de- 
scending, must needs be more so, when loaden and 
pressed down by words ; which are also bodies of 
much weight and gravity, as it is manifest from 
those deep impressions they make and leave upon us; 
and therefore must be delivered from a due altitude, 
or else they will neither carry a good aim, nor fall 
down with a sufficient force. 

Corpoream quoque emm vocem constare fatendum est, 
Et sonitum, quomam possunt impelUre sensus •^. 

Lucr. Lib. 4. 

And I am the readier to favour this conjecture, 
from a common observation, that in the several as- 
semblies of these orators, nature itself has instructed 
the hearers to stand with their mouths open, and 
erected parallel to the horizon, so as they may be 
intersected by a perpendicular line from the zenith, 
to the centre of the earth. In which position, if the 
audience be well compact, every one carries home a 
share, and little or nothing is lost. 

I confess there is something yet more refined, in 
the contrivance and structure of our modern theatres. 
For, first, the pit is sunk below the stage, with 
due regard to the instimtion above-deduced ; that 
whatever weighty matter shall be delivered thence, 
whether it be lead or gold, may fall plumb into the 
jaws of certain criticks, as I think they are called, 

* Lucretius, Lib. 2, 

f Tis certain then, that voice that thus can wound, 
Ii all material j body eveiy sound. 

which 
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wliich stand ready opened to devour them. Thert^ 
the boxes are built round, and raised to a ]e\-el with 
the scene, in deference to the ladies ; because, that 
large portioQ of wit, laid out in raising prurience 
and protuberances, is obscrred to run much upon 
linCj and ever in a circle. The whining passiom^ 
and little staned conceits, arc gently wafted up by 
their own extren^e levity, to the middle region, 
there fix and are frozen by the frigid understandings 
of the inhabitants. Bombastiy and bufFooniy, by- 
nature lofty and light, soar highest of all, and would 
be lost in the roof, if the prudent arcliitect had not, 
with much foresight, contrived for them a founh 
place, called the twelve-penny gallery, and there 
planted a suitable colony, who greedily intercept 
them in their passage. 

Now this physico-logical scheme oforatonal re- 
ceptacles or machines, contains a great mystery ; 
being a type, a sign, an emblem, a shadow, as^^'in- 
bol, bearing analogy to the spacious commonwealth 
of writers, and to those methods, by which they 
must exalt themselves to a certain ctninency, above 
the Inferiour world. By the pulpit, are adumbntte< 
tlie writings of our modern samts in Great BrKatn^l 
as they have spiritualised and refined them, fiwn the 
dross and grossness of sense and human reason. The 
matter, as we have said, is of rotten wood ; : " t 
upon two considerations ; because it is the q l' 

rutten wood, to give light in the dark: and s-^ , 

because its cavities arc full of worms ; which it 
a type with a pair of handles ♦, havirtg a respect to 

* Tlie two prmctpal quallficatioiis of a fanaikk psocbct afc^ 
bis inwacii light, -jm-l hh head tull of nuiggotsj and the two 
dtll'crcui iMvi ul' hi* wrltingv air, tu be buret or vroraKStm* 

the 
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the two principal qualifications of tlic orator, and 
llie two different fates attending upon his works. 

The ladder, is an adequate symbol of faction, and 
of poctrvs to both of which so noble a number of 
authors are indebted for their fame. Of faction, 
because -f* « * • # # £iiatus in 
•**»** * MS. 
****** Of poetry, 
because its orators do psrorare with a song , and be- 
cause climbing up by slow degrees, fate is sure to 
turn them off, before they can reach within many 
steps of the top : and because it is a preferment at- 
tained by transferring of propriety, and a confound- 
ing of meum and tuiwu 

Under the stage itinerant, are couched those pro- 
ductions designed for the pleasure and delight of mor- 
tal man ; such as, six-penny-worth of wit, West- 
minster drolleries, delightful tales, complete jesters, 
and ihe like; by which the writers of and for 
GRUB-STREET, have in these latter ages so 
nobly triumphed over time ; have chpped his wings, 
pared his nails, filed his teeth, turned back his hour- 
glass, blunted his si the, and drawn the hobnails out 
of his shoes. Jt is under this class, I have presumed 
to list my present treatise. Being just come from hav- 
ing the honour conferred upon me, to be adopted a 
member of that illustrious fraternity. 

f Here h pretended a defect in the raaniiscript j and this U 
rtxj finrqucnt with oiu author, either when be thinks he caatiot 
«f »ny thing worth reading, or when he has no mind to enter on 
tbc stibjcct, or vihen it is a matter of Kittk moment ; or perhaps 
to cmtue his rtader, whereof be is frequently very food; or, 
Ualy, vriiB some wtirieal intention. 

Now, 
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Now, I am not unaware^ how the productions of 
the Grub-street brotJierliood, have of late years fallen 
under uiany prejudices, nor how it has been the per- 
petual employment, of two junior start-up societies, 
to ridicule them and their autliors, as unworthy their 
established post in the commonwealth of wit aitd 
learning. Their own consciences will easily inform 
them, whom I mean i nor has the world been so 
negligent a looker* cm, as not to obsenc the continual 
efforts n^ule by the soctetiei of Gresham*, and of 
WilFs^, to cilify a name and reputation upon the 
ruin of OURS, And this is yet a more feeling 
grief to us, ui)on the regards of tenderness as well as 
ol justice, when we reflect on their proceedings not 
only as unjust, but as ungrateful, undutiful, and 
unnaturaU For how can it be forgot by tlie world 
or themselves, to say nothing of our own records, 
which are full and clear in tlsc point, that they both 
are seminaries not only of our planting, but our 
watering to ? I am informed, our two rivals have 
lately made an offer to enter into the lists with 
united forces, and challenge us to a comparison of 
books, both as to weight and number. In return 
to wJiich, with licence from our piesident, I huna- 
bly otfer two answers; first, we say, the proposal is 
like tltat which Archimedes made upon a smaller 
affair |, including an impossibility' in tlie practice; 



• Grc*liacn cx>llcge was tl»c place whrfc lli«- Royal ^ 
met. from whence they removed to Crane-Court in Fl- ( 

"f ^\'^^l cotfcc-hoiwe in CovcHt-Gardrii was (armcxly ihc pUi 
^ ' ' pueu usuaily met, which, thttui;li it be yet frc«h 

I Ml fcouic ycoi* iiuy be furgoUcn, and want this rx* 

libtLtitcn. 

I /Is. About tnoviitg die eartli. 
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for, where can they find scales of capacity enough 
for tlie first, or an arithmetician of capacity enough 
for ihe second. Secondly, we are ready to accept 
tlic challenge ; but with tliis condition, that a third 
indifferent person be assigned, to whose impartial 
judgment it should be left to decide, which society 
each book, treatise, or pamphlet, do most properly 
belong to. This point, God knows, is very far from 
being fixed at present : for, we are ready to produce 
a catalogue of some thousands, which in all common 
justice ought to be entided to our fraternity, but by 
the rc\ olted new and new-fangled writers, moit per- 
fidiously ascribed to the others. Upon all which, 
we think it very unbecoming our prudence, that 
the determination should be remitted to the autiiors 
themselves ; when our adversaries, by briguing and 
caballing, have caused so universal a defection from 
us, that the greatest part of our society has already 
deserted to them, and our nearest friends begin to 
Stand aloof, as if they were half ashamed to own us, 
Tliis is the utmost I am authorised to say upon so 
ungrateful and melancholy a subject ; because we 
are • extreme unwilling to inflame a controversy, 
whose continuance may be so fatal to the interests of 
tis all, desiring much rather that things be amicably 
composed j and we shall so far advance on our side, 
as to be ready to receive the two prodigals with open 
arms, whenever they shall think tit to return from 
their husks and their harlots ; which ^ 1 think, from 
the present course of their studies^ they most pro- 
perly may be said to be engaged in ; and like an in- 



• It should be, cxtrtmely unwilling, (Sff. 
^ Virliioso experiments, and modern comedies. 
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dulgcnt parent, continue to them our affection and 
our blessing. 

But die greatest maim given to that general re- 
ception, wdich the writings of our society have for* 
mcrlj* received (next to the transitory state of all 
sublutiarj- things) has been a superficid vein among 
many readers of the present age, who will by no 
means be persuaded to inspect beyond the surface 
and the rind of things; whereas, wisdom is a fox^ 
who, after long hunting, will at last cost you tlic 
pains to dig out : it is a cheese, which, by how 
much the ricfier, has the thicker, the homelier, and 
the coarser coat; and whereof, to a judicious palate, 
the maggots arc the best: it is a sack-pussct, whercia 
the deeper you go, you will find it the sweeter. 
Wisdom is a hen, whose cackling we must value 
and consider, bccausie it is attcndetl with an egg: 
but then lastly, it is a nut, which, unices you choose 
with judgment, may cost you a luuth, and pay you 
with nothing but a worm. In consequence of thcic 
moiTicnioui truths, the grubiTan sages, have always 
chosen to convey their precepts and their arts, shui 
lip within the vehicles of t)*pcs and fables ; which 
having been perliaps more careful and curious in 
adorning, tlian was altogether necessary. It has fared 
with these vehicles, after the usual fate of coaches 
over finely painted and gilt, that tlic transitory gazers 
have £0 dazzled tJieir eyes, and iilted their imagina- 
tions with tlic outward lustre, as neither to regard 
or consider the person, or the parts, of the owner 
witlun. A misfortune wc undergo with somewhat 
less rcluctancy, because it has been common to us 
with Pythagoras, JEstopf Socrates, and «h<r of our 
predcccisois. 

However, 
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Howerer, that neither the world, nor ourselves, 
may any longer suffer by such misunderstandings* I 
have been prevailed on, after much importunity from 
my friends, to travel in a complete and laborious dis- 
serration, upon the prime productions of our society s 
which, beside their beautiful externals, for the gra- 
rification of superficial readers, have darkly and 
deeply couched under them, the most finished and 
refined systems of all sciences and arts j as I do not 
doubt to lay open, by untwisting or unwinding, and 
cither to draw up by exantlation, or display by in- 
cision, 

TJiis great work was entered upon some years ago, 
by one of our most eminent members : he began with 
the history of Reynard the fox *, but neither lived to 
publish his essay, nor to proceed ferther in so useful 
AD attempt: which is very much to be lamented, 
because the discovery he made, and communicated 
with his friends, is now universally received ; nor do 
r tliink, any of the learned will dispute tJiat famous 
treatise to lie a complete body of civil knowledge, 
and the revelation, or rather the apocalypse of all 
State arcana. But the progress I have made is much 
greater, liaving already finished my annotations upon 
several dozens; from some of which, I shall impart 
a frw hints to the candid reader, as far as will be 
necessary to the conclusion, at wliich I aim. 

The first piece I have handled, is that of Tool 
Thumb, whose author was a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher. This dark treatise contains the whole scheme 

• Tbr author ^et-ms here to be luii taken, for I hzve seen a 
Ijtin rdition of Kryiurd the fux abuvt; a hundred ycitrs otd, 
wludt I lake lu be ttit* origin^ ; for ihc vaU h iias bccu tLoughc 
^^ 1^ Buuiy pcofjlc Id coQtaia some S3tirkal Jc^igii iu it, 

^1 Vol. U. G •£ 
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of tlie Metempsychosis, deducing the progress of die 
soul through all her stagea. 

The next is Dr. Faustus, penned by ArtephioSy 
an author hn^e mi^^ and an adeptus \ he published 
k in the ninc-hundred-eighty-fourth year of his 
age * ; this writer proceeds wholly by reincrudation, 
or in the %'ia humida : and the marriage bcti»'ecn 
Faustus and Helen, does most conspicuously diluci- 
datc the fermenting of the male and female dragon. 

Wliittington and his Cat is the work of that mys- 
terious rabbi, Jehuda Hannasi, containing a defence 
of tlic gemara of the Jerusalem misna -j-, and its just 
preference to tlmt of BabyloOj contrary to the rulg&r 
opinion. 

The Hind and Pantlier. This is the maiter-piece 
of a famous writer now living J, intended for a com-* 
plete abstract of sixteen thousand school-men^ from 
Scorns to Bcllarmin, 

Tommy Pots, Another piece supposed by iJic 
Kime hand, by way of supplement to the former. 

The Wise Men of Gotham, cum appmdicf* This 
15 a treatise of immense erudition, being the great 
original and fountain of those arguments, bandied 
about both in France and England, for a just de- 
fence of the moderns learning and wit, against the 
presumption, the pride, and ignorance of the an- 
cients. This unknown autlior has so exhausted the 
subject, that a penetrating reader will easily discover 

• The cheralits wv of him in ihdf book%, lh.rt he proloitf c 
hit tifc to a thou$ai)4 yrait, and tlirti AiiA voluntarily. 

\ Tlic gemara is the decUion, ri^plnnjiiton, or utitrprati 
or ihr Jewish rabbix : and Uic misfia U ^topalf the code or body 
Ol' lite Jewish civil or cnmmon l»»-. 

} /i». In tlicfcar 1697. 
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whltever has been written since upon tliat dispute, 
to be little more than repetition. An abstract of 
this treatise has been lately published by a worthy 
member of our society *. 

These notices may serve to give the learned reader 
an idea^ as well as a taste, of what the whole work 
is likely to produce ; wherein I have now altogether 
circumscribed my thoughts and my studies ; and, if 
I can bring it to a perfection before I die, shall reckon 
X have well employed the poor remains of an un- 
fortunate life-f-. This indeed is more than I can 
juitly expect, from a quill worn to the pith in the 
eervicc of the state, in prot and cons upon popish 
plots, and meal tubs if, and exclusion bills, and 
passive obedience, and addresses of lives and for- 
tunei, and prerogativ^e, and property, and liberty 
of conscience, and letters to a friend ; from an un- 
derstanding and a conscience thread-bare and ragged 
with perpetual turning i from a head broken in a 
hundred pHces by the malignants of the opposite 
iactions ; and from a body spent with poxes ill 
cured, by trusting to bawds and siu-geons, who, 
&s it afterwards appeared, were professed enemies to 
me and the government, and revenged their party's 
quarrel upon my nose and shins. Fourscore and 
eleven pamphlets have I written under three reigns, 

* Tliis I suppose to be understood of Mr. Wotton's discourse 
cif ancient and modern learning. 

f Here lUeaiitlior seems to personate L'Estrange, Drydeti, and 
•ooie otheri, who, after having p:isscd their lives in vices, 
faction t and fabehood, have the impudence to talk of merit, and 
innocence, and sufFcrinij*. 

% la king Charles the Second's time, llwre was an accoupt of 
a presbyierian plot, found in a tub, which then made much 
noise. 

« a and 
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and f6r the semce of six and thirty factions. But, 
iinding the state ha<i no farther occasion for mc and 
my ink, I retire willingly to draw it out into specu- 
lations more becoming a philosopher; having, to 
my unspeakable comfort, passed a long life with a 
conscience void of offence. 

But to return, I am assured from the reader's can- 
clour, that the brief s^xximen I have given, will 
easily clear all the rest of our society's productions, 
from an aspersion grown, as it is manifest, oiit of 
envy and ignorance ; that they are of little farther 
u*c or vaUie to mankind, beyond the common en- 
tertainments of their wit and their style ; for these I 
am sure have never yet been disputed by our keenest 
adversaries: in both which, as well as the more 
profound and mystical part, I have, throughout this 
treatise, closclv followed the most applauded ori- 
ginals. And to render all complete, I have, with 
•much thought and application of mind, so ordered, 
that the chief title prefixed to it, I mean, that under 
which I design it shall pass in the common conver- 
sations of court and town, is modelled exactly after 
the manner peculiar to our society. 

I confess to have been somewhat liberal in the 
business of titles *, having ohscned the humour of 
multiplying them, to bear great vogue among cer- 
lain writers, whom I exceedingly reverence. And 
indeed it iccms not unreasonable, that books, the 
children of llie bnun, shoidd have the honour to be 
chriitened with variety of names, as well as other 
infants of cjiLilir^'. Our fainous Dryden has vcn- 

♦ Tlir tidc'pflgr io the original was so lam, that It wni 
nut fK}viihic tu recuvcr slvctjiI lilies^ ulilch the «uUior here 

•pt .:ilv> ot\ 
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to proceed a point farther, endeavouring to in- 
troduce also a mukiplicity of god-fathers * ; which 
is an improvement of hilicIi more advantage upon a 
very obvious account. It is a pity this admirable 
invention has not been better cultivated, so as to 
grotv by this time into general imitation, when such 
an autlioriiy serves it for a precedent. Nor have my 
endeavours been wanting to second so meful an ex- 
ample 1 but it seems, there is an unliappy expense 
ustialty annexed to the calling of a god-father, which 
was clearly out of my head, as it is very reasonable 
to believe. Where tlie pinch lay, I cannot certainly 
affirm ; but having employed a world of thoiighrs 
and pains to split my treatise into forty sections, and 
having intreated forty lords of my acquaintance, that 
ihcy would do me the honour to stand, they all 
made it a matter of conscience, and sent me their 
e.xciises. 



SECT* ir. 

U'NCE upon a time, there was a man who had 
three sons by one wife -f-, and all at a birth, nei-* 
ther could the midwife tell certainly, which was 
the eldest. Their father died while they were young; 
and upon his deatlv-bcd, calling the lads .to lum, 
spoke thus : 

• Sec Virgil translated , (s^c. he dedicated the diffcrcut part* 
of Viigil to tlirtcrctti patrons, 

t By titfsc rhrcc sons, Peter, Martin, and Jack, Popciy, (ho, 
jCliuirft of England^ and our Proieatant Diasenicrs, are deigned, 
Vf. Wouon. 

e 3 " Soxisj 
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** Sons J because I have purchased no estate* nor 
*vas born to any, I ha%'e long considered of some 
good legacies to bequeath you ; and at last, with 
much care as well as expense, have provided each of 
you (here they are) a new coat*. Now, you are 
to understand, that these coats Iiave two virtues con- 
tained in them : one is, that with good wearing, 
they vfiU last you fresh and sound as long as you 
live : the other is, that they will grow in the same 
proportion with your bodies, lengthening and widen- 
ing of themselves, so as to be always fit. Here f 
let me see them on you before I die. So ; very well i 
Jjray children wear them clean, and brush tJictii 
often. You wilt find in my will -f (here it is) ftill 
instructions in every particular concerning the wear- 
ing and management of your coats ; wherein you 
must be very exact, to avoid the penalties I have 
appointed for ever>" transgression or neglect, upon 
which your future fortunes will intirely depend. I 
have abo commanded in my will, that you should 
live together in one house like brethren and friends, 
for then you will be sure to thrive, and not otlier- 
wise." 

Here the story says, this good father died, zn^ 
the three sons went all together to seek their for- 
tunes, 

I shall not trouble you with recounting what ad- 
ventures they met for the first seven years, auy far* 

* By 111* cosU, which he gave his sons, are meant Ibc gw- 
tnenl cd the tsradites, W. Woltbti, 

Ao ciTOur (with submission) of the Jcarnrd cotnmrntatoir ; for. 
lif the mats are mc»nl ihc docitrinc and failh of chn&ti^iniey, bf 
the w'tadom of the divine fouudcr £ucd to aU times, place*, aiu) 
ciicumstdncTJt. Ldmbin. 

f Ihe JJcw Tcswnjfut, 

ther 
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ther than by taking notice, that they carefully ob- 
tcrvcd their father's will, and kept tJieir coats in very 
good order : tliat ibey travelled through several 
countries, encountered a rea&onable quantity o£ 
giants t and slew certain dragons. 

Being now arrived at the proper age for producing 
themselves, they came up to town, and fell in love 
witli the ladies, but especially three, who about that 
time were in chief reputation ; the duchess d" Argent, 
madarae dc Grands Titres, and die countess d'Or- 
gueil *. On tlieir first appearance, our three ad- 
venturers met with a very bad reception ; and soon, 
with great sagacity, guessing out the reason, they 
quickly began to improve in the good qualities of 
liie town : they writ, and rallied, and rhymed, and 
timg, and said, and said nothing : they drank, and 
/ought, and whored, and slept, and swore, and took 
Enoif: they went to new plays on the first night, 
haunted the chocolate- liouses, beat tlie watch, lay 
on bulks, and got claps : they bilked hackney- 
coachmen, ran in debt with shopkeepers, and lay 
with their wives : they killed bailiffs, kicked fidlers 
down stairs, eat at Locket's, loitered at WiJl's ; 
they talked of the drawing-room, and never came 
there : dined witli lords tliey never saw : whispered 
a duchess, and spoke never a word: exposed the 
scrawls of their laundress for billetdoux of quality : 
came ever just from court, and were never seen in 
it : attended the levee 4ub die : got a list of peers by 

• Their nihtresses are ihc duchess d' Argent, nudemoisetle de 
Grands Titres, aud the coontess d'OrgucU, i, t. covetowoess. 
tmtulion, and pride \, which were the three great vices that tlie 
attdent fathers inveighed against, as the fim coiniplioiu of 
cbmttaniiy. W. Wotton. 

« 4 heart 
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heart in one company, and with great familiarity 
retailed ihem in another. Above all, they constantly 
attended those committees of senators, who are 
sUent in the house, and loud In the coJfFee-house ; 
where they nightly adjourn to chew the cud of poll- 
ticks, and are encompassed with a ring of disciples, 
who lie in wait to catch up their droppings. The 
three brothers had acquired forty other qualifications 
of the like stamp, too tedious to recount, and by 
consequence were justly reckoned the most accom- 
plished persons in the town : but all would not suf- 
fice, and the ladies aforesaid continued still inflexible* 
To clear up which diiTiculry [ must, with the read- 
er's good leave and patience, have recourse to some 
points of weight, which the authors of that age liavc 
not sufficiently illustrated. 

For, about this time it happened a sect arose ♦^ 
whose tenets obtained and spread very far,, espe- 
cially in the granJe fnonde^ and among every body 
of good fashion. They worshiped a sort of id4jl -|-, 
who, as their doctrine delivered, did d;iily create 
men hy a kind of manufactory operation. This 
idol they placed in tlie highest part of the hou??*, 
on an altar erected about three foot : he was shown 
in the posture of a Persian emperor, sitting on % 
superficies, with his legs interwoven under hJtw. 
This god had a goose for his ensign ; whence it is, 
tbat some learned men pretend to deduce Ins origi- 
nal from Jupiter Capitolinus. At his left hand, 
beneath the altar, Hell seemed to open, and catch at 
the animals the idol was creating ; to prevent which, 

• Thl» I* an occisional satire upon dress and rishtoit in order 
to introtUice what foUowi. 
f By thift idol 18 meant a taylor. 

certain 
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certain of his priests hourly flung In pieces of the 
uninformed mass, or substance, and sometimes whole 
limbs already enlivened, which that horrid gulf in- 
satiably swallowed, terrible to behold. The goose 
was also held a subaltern divinity, or tUm wimrum 
gentium, before whose shrine was sacrificed that crea- 
ture, whose liourly food is human gore, and who 
is in so great renown abroad for being the delight 
and favourite of the /li^ptian Cercopithecus *, 
Millions uf these animals were cruelly slaughtered 
every day, to appease the hunger of that consuming 
deity. The chief idol was also worshiped as the 
inventor of the yard and needle ; whether as the god 
of seamen, or on account of certain other mystical 
attributes, has not been sufficiently cleared. 

The worshipers of this deity had also a system 
of their belief, which seemed to turn upon the fol- 
lowing fundamentals. They held the universe to 
be a large suit of clotljcs, which invests every thing; 
that the earth 13 invested by the air; the air is in- 
vested by the stars ; and the stars are invested by the 
^frimum mobile^ Look on this globe of earth, you 
tviil find it to be a very complete and fashionable 
dress. What is that which some call land, but a line 
coat faced with green ? or the sea, but a waistcoat of 
water-tabby ? Proceed to the particular ivorks of 
the creation, you will find how curious journeyman 
nature has been, to trim up the vegetable beaux : 
observe how sparkish a periwig adorns the head of a 
beech, and what a fine doublet of white saUin is 
worn by the birch. To conclude from all, what is 

• Tijf j^gyptlans worshiped a luookcy, which animal i> 
\cfy fond, of eating licp^ styit-d here creatures that feed on lui- 

man 
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man himself but a micro-coat*, or rather a com* 
pletc suit of clothes with all ita trimmings } as to 
his body, there can be no dispute ; but exam^ine 
e%'en the acquirements of his mind, you will find 
them all contribute in their order towards furnishing 
out an exact dress : to Instance no more ; is not re- 
ligion a cloak ; honesty a pair of shoes worn out in 
the dirt ; self-love a surtout ; vanity a shirt ; and 
conscience a pair of breeches; which, though a 
cover for lewdness as well as nastiness, is easily sUpt 
down fbr the serv^ice of both ^ ? 

These postulata being admitted, it will follow in 
due course of reasoning, that those beings, which 
the world calls improperly suits of clothes, arc in 
reality the most refined species of animals ; or to 
proceed higher, that they are rational creatures, or 
men. For, is it not manifest, that they liw, and 
move, and talk, and perform all other offices of 
human life ? are not beauty, and wit, and mien, 
and breeding their inseparable proprieties ? in short 
We see nothing but them, hear nothing but them. 
Ts It not they, who W3\k the streets, fill up parlia- 
ment — , cofFee — , play — , bawdy-houses? It is 
true, indeed, that these animals, which are vulgarly 
called suits of clothes, or dresses, do according to 
' certain compositions receive different appellations. 
If one of them be trimmed up with a gold chain, 
and a red gown, and a white rod, and a great horse, 
it is called a lord-mayor ! if certain ermines and furs 

* Alluding to ibe word microcostUt or a lictk world, ftt mia 
lia«i bftn called by iJitloaophcrs, 

f This liumnurum aad witty tralo of tdra* wa« prolwlhljr 
p*i»ttrd lV(jm Ihr cot)»ciencc of Oliver Croniwrll. ntitl Lbr 
ou bis coin. Dodslcy's Fugitive Pieces, vol, 11. p. 17, 
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be placed in a certain position, we style them a 
judge ; and so an apt conjunction of lawn and black, 
lattin we entitle a bishop. 

Others of these professors^ though agreeing in the 
main system, were yet more refined upon certain 
branches of it; and held, that man was an animal 
compounded of two dresses, the natural and celestial 
suit, which were the body and the soul : that the 
soul was the outward, and the body the inward 
clothing ; that the latter was ex traduce ; but the 
former of daily creation and circumfusion ; this last 
they proved by Scripture, because, in them we live, 
and move, and have our being ; as likewise by phi- 
losophy, because they are all in all, and all in every 
part. Besides^ said they, separate these two, and 
you will find the body to be only a senseless unsa- 
voury carcase. By all which it is manifest, that the 
outward dress must needs be the soul. 

To this system of religion, were tagged several 
subaltern doctrines, which were entertained with 
great vogue ; as particularly, the Acuities of the 
oiind were deduced by the learned among them ia 
this manner; embroidery, was sheer wit; gold 
fringe, was agreeable conversation ; gold lacCj was 
repartee ; a huge long periwig, was humour j and 
a coat full of powder, was very good raillery : all 
which required abundance o(Jinesse and delkatesse to 
manage with advantage, as well as a strict observance 
after times and fashions. 

I have, with much pains and reading, collected 
out of ancient authors this short summary of a body 
of philosophy and divinity, which seems to have been 
composed by a vein and race of thinking, very dif- 
ferent from any other systems either ancient or mo- 
dern. 
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dern. And it was not merely to entertain or satisfy 
the reader's curiosity, but rather to give iiini light 
Into several circumstances of the (bllowing story ; 
that, knowing the state of dispositions and opiniona 
in an age so remote, he may better comprehend those 
great events, whicli were tlie issue of them. I ad- 
vise therefore the courteous reader to peruse with 3 
world of application, again and again, whatever I 
have written upon tjils matter. And leading these 
broken ends, I carefully gatlicr up the chief thread 
of my story, and proceed. 

These opinions therefore were so universal, as weU 
at the practices of them, among the refined part of 
court and town, that our three brother-adventurer*, 
as their circumstances then stood, were strangely at sl 
loss. For, on the one side, the three ladies they 
addressed themselves to, whom we have named al- 
ready, were at the very top of the fashion, and ab- 
horred all that were below it but llic breadtli of a 
hair* On the other side, their father's will was very 
precise, and it was the main precept iin It, with the 
greatest penalties annexed, not to add to, or dimi- 
nish from their coats one thread, without a positive 
command in tlic will. Now the coats their father 
had left tlicm, were, it is trtic, of very good cloth, 
and besides, so neatly sown, yoti would swear they 
were all of a piece ; but at the same time very 
plain, and with little or no ornament : and it hap- 
pened, that before they were a month 111 town, 
great shoulder-knots came up* : straight all the worW 

waa 

♦ Tbc firs! part of the T;i]c is the liUtof)- of Prier ; tbrrcbjr 
popery i» exposed : i-vcfy budy knows the pnpt^ts have inndc grcJt 
»<lfhiif»nK to chrisJiaiiity, tli.-it indeed i* the grrot cKfcptinn uliirh 
Lbc duiidi of Jii'^biifl nukts ngaijut tiicm> accordingly Tctcr 

begiot 
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siioiiLkr-kiiocs ; poappmarhingdiehdicsnrifcr 
wiifaoat the qmtm of sfcooIdeT-kiiois. Tbat mioir, 
dies ODC, has no soul; where is his diouldcr^koot? 
Oor three b rethre n soon discoTcred their want by sad 
dpcsicnoe, mcctii^ in their walks wirii fanj mor- 
tificatioos and indignities. If they went to the pl^* 
boose, die do(M'>kecper showed them into the twelve^ 
penny gallery. If they called a boat, sars a water* 
mm, I am first scuUer. If they stepped to the Rose 
to take a bottle, the drawa* would cry, FViend, we 
sell no ale. If they went to risit a lady, a footman 
met them at the door, witli. Pray send up your mes- 
v^. In this unh^py case they went immediatdy 
to comok their father's will, read it over and over, 
4Hit not a word of the shoulder-knot : what should 
they do ? what temper should they find ? obedience 
was absolutely necessary, and yet shoidder-knots ap» 
peared extremely requisite. After much thought, 
one of the brorbers, who happened to be more book* 
karacd than the other two, said, he had found an 
expedient. It is true, said he, there is nothing heie 
in this will, totidcm verbis, making mention of 
shoulder-knots : but I dare conjecture, we mav find 
them incauive, or, tetidem syllabis. This distinction 

b^ns his pranks with adding a sboulder-koot to his coat. 
W.WoUon. 

His description of the doth, of which the coat was made, has 
a fiirther meaning than the words may scera to import ; " The 
" coats their father had left them, were of veiy good cloth, and 
" besides, so neatly sown, you would swear they were all of a 
" piece ; but at the same time very plain, \i-ith little or no or- 
f nament." This is the distinguishing character of the christian 
religion : chrisliana religio atsoliita isf simplex, vns Ammiamu 
Marcellinus's description of it, who w^s himself a heathen. 
•W. Wotton. 

was 
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was immediately approved by all j and so they fell 
again to examine ; but their evil star had so directed 
the matter, tiiat the first syllable was not to be found 
in the whole writings. Upon wlilch disappointmcttt|i 
he, who found the former evasion, took heart, 
and said, Brothers, there are yet liopes; for though 
we cannot find them totidem verbis ^ not totidtM 
jyitakiif I dare engage wc shall make thera out tcriis 
moda, or tctidem Uteris, This discovery was alio 
highly commended, upon which they fell once more 
to the scrutiny, and picked out S,H,0,U,L,D,E,R; 
when the same pknet, enemy to their repose, had 
wonderfully contrived, that a K was not to be found. 
Here was a weighty difficulty ! but the distinguish- 
ing brother, for whom we shall hereafter find % 
name, now his hand was in, proved by a very 
good argument, that K was a modem iUegitirDate 
letter, unknown to the learned ages, nor any where 
to be found in ancient manuscripts. Calends hath 
in Q. V. C. * been sometimes written with a K, 
but erroneously ; for in the best copies it has bees 
ever spelt with a C. And by consequence jt wat 
a gross mistake tn our language to spell knot with a 
K ; but that from henceforward, he would take cart 
it should be written with a C. Upon this all farther 
difficulty vanished ; shoulder-knots were made clearly 
out to be jure patertso ; and our three gentlemen 
swaggered with as large and as flaunting ones as ilic 
best. But, as human happiness is of a very short 
duration, so in those days were human fashioos, 
upon which it intirely depends. Shoulder^knort 
had their time, and wc must now imagine thera in 

* Qiulbuidjiia vetcribus codiclbu^ ; some aacieat maoatnipti* 

their 
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iheif decline; for a certain lord came just from Parii 
with fifty yards of gold-lace upon his coat^ exactly 
trimmed al'ter tlie court-fasliion of that month. In 
two days all mankind appeared closed up in bars 
of gold-lace * : whoever durst peep abroad without 
his compliment of gold-lace, was as scandalous as 
i. — and as ill received among the women : what 
ehould our three knights do in this momentous af- 
feir ? they had sufficiently strained a point already 
in the affair of shoulder-knots : upon recourse to 
the will, nothing appeared there, but altum sikn~ 
Hum. That of the shoulder-knots was a loose, flying, 
circumstantial point; but tlus of gold-lace seemed 
too considerable an alteration without better warrant; 
it did aliqm nwdo essenttte adharere, and therefore 
required a positi\"« precept. But about this time it 
fell out, that the learned brother aforesaid had read 
Ariitotelis diaU(tica^ and especially that wonderful 
piece de inUrpretatmtf which has the faculty of v 
leaching its readers to find out a meaning in every 
thing but itself; like commentators on the reve* 
lations, wlio proceed prophets without under- 
standing a syllable of the text. Brothers, said he, 
you are to be informed, that of wills duo sunt genc' 
ra, nuncupatory •f' and scriptory; that in the scrip- 
tory will here before us, there is no precept or men- 
tion about gold-lace, cencediiur: bur, it idem affirmem 
tur de nuncupatorjOf negatur. For, brothers, if you 
remember, we heard a fellow say, when we were 

• I cannut I ell uhetlicr tlie author means any new lanovation 
by iLis uorJ. or whcUiei it be only to iutrodace the new mc* 
thods of forcing and perverlmg Scripture. 
t By this U meant tradition, allowed by the papUts to have 
I equal auilioniy willi tli« Scripture or ratlier greater. 

^B boys. 
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boys, that he heard my father's man say, tfiat ho 
would advise his sons to get gold-lace on their 
coats, as soon as ever they could procure money 
to buy it. By G^ — that is very true, cries the 
other • i I remember it perfectly well, said the 
third. And so without more ado they got the 
largest gold-lace in tJic parish, and walked about 
as fine as lords. 

A while after there came up all in fashion a pretty 
sort of flame-coloured sattin-f- for llninga; and the 
mercer brought a pattern of it immediately to our 
three gentlemen : An please your worships, said 
he, my lord C — and Sir J. W. had linings out 
of this very piece last night; it takes wonderfully, 
and I shall not have a remnant left, enough to make 
my wife a pin-cusliion, by to-morrow morning at 
ten a clock. Upon this they fell agdn to nim- 

* WLrn the papist's cannot find anjr thing which they want ia 
Scripture, ihcy go to oral trndttion: thti* Peter is tulroduced 
dissatisfied with ihe tedious way of lonking for :iU ihc Icticr* nf 
iay -word, winch he has occtsion fur in ttie will •, when neither 
the a>n»titut-nt sylbblcs, nor much lesi the w bole word, wew 
there JIT termbiu. W. VVotton. 

j Tliis is Purgatof)', whert'of he speaks more parlicuUrfy 
hffcaflfr J bill here, pnly tu nhow how ScTi|>iiit'e wa* i^rncttrd 
to prove it, which was done, by giving equal authority with the 
C3UUII to Afxx-rypba, called here a coditil annexed. 

It is like ly ll)r aiitlior, iti every unc ot these rhangr* ifv the 
brolhcr's dresses, rclcrs losoiuc particular crrour in the t-hurchnf 
Roiuc, thoi^h it U not cusy, I ihink, to apply theni all : but bf 
this of flLimc-tnUiiirrd tnttirv, i^ maiiifc»t1y inlcnJcid Ftirgatory: 
byg,(ild-Lce ni.iy prriiaps hr understood, the kilty nrii jmriiti aad 
plate in the churcltcs ; tiic shoiildcr-tiuols and »ilvcr friugc are 
not S4) obvious, at leaxt to tne ; but the Imltari figures of men, 
wmnct), and children, plitnly rrliitc to the picture* in the Ro- 
tnisli churcliea, of God like flii old miui^ ot'lhc Virgiti Miry, tnii 
our ba^ioui a» 3 child. 

mage 
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mage the will, because the present case also required 
a positive precepr, the lining being held by ortho- 
dox writers to be of the essence of the coat. After 
long search they could fix upon nothing to the mat- 
ter in hand, except a short advice of their father in 
the will^ to take care of fire, and put out their 
candles before they went to sleep *. This, though a 
good deal for the purpose, and helping very far to- 
wards self-convtction, yet not seeming wholly of 
force to establish a command ; (being resolved to 
avoid farther scruple, as well as future occasion for 
scandal) says he that was the scholar, I remember 
to have read in wilh of a codicil annexed, which Is 
iBdeed a part of the will, and what it contain? has 
eqonl authority with the rest. Now, I have been 
considering of this same will here before us, antt I 
cannot reckon h to be complete for want of such a, 
codicil ; I will therefore fasten one in its proper 
place very dcxtrously; I have had it by me some 
time; it was written by a dog-keeper of my grand- 
father's -J-, and talks a great deal, as good luck 
would have it, of this very flame-coloured satlin. 
The project was immediately approved by the other 
two; an old parchment scroll was tag:ged on ac- 
cording to art, in the form of a codicil annexed, and 
the sattin bought and worn. 

Next winter a player, hired for the purpose by 
the corporation of fringe- makers, acted his part in a 
new comedy all covered with silver fringe J, anl 

* That h, to take care of Hrll ; and, in order to do tliat, to 
subdue Aud cxttngui<<!) thdr \u>,ts. 

f I brUcvc ihis refers to that part of tlie Apocrypha, where 
sneDtion is aiadc of I'ubit and hU dog. 

{ Tills h ccruitd)' the lartlicr introdudag tlic ponip^ of habit 
and ontAincnt. 

Vol. II. H accord- 
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according to the laudable custom ga>e rise to thi 
fashion. Upon wliich the brothers consulting thcl 
fiithcr'swlll, to their great astonishment found these 
words ; item, I charge and command my said three 
sons to wear no sort of silver fringe upon or about 
their said coats, See. with a penalty, in case of dis- 
obedience, too long here to insert. However, after 
some pause, the brother so often mentioned for his 
erudition, who was well skilled in criticisms, hi 
found in a certain author, which he said should 
nameless, that the same word, which in the will is 
called fringe, does also signify a broom-stick • : 
and doubtless ought to have t!ie same interpretatioi 
in this paragraph. This another of the brothci 
disliked, because of that epithet silver, which coolc 
not, he humbly conceived, in propriety of speech be 
reasonably applied to a broom-stick : but it was re- 
plied upon him, that this epithet was understood in 
a mythological and allegorical sense. However, he 
objected again, wliy their father should forbid ihcni 
to wear a broom-stick on their coats, a caution that 
seemed unnatural and impertinent ; upon which he 
was taken up short, as one tJiat sptikc irreverently of 
a mystery, which doubtless was very useful and signi- 
ficant, but ought not to be ovcr-curiously pried into, 
or nicely reasoned upon. And in short, their fatherV 
authority being now considerably sunk, this expe- 
dient was allowed to serve aa a lawful dispcn&alioo 
for wearing their full proportion of siU'cr fringe. 

A while after was revived an old fashion, Intii 
antiquated, of embroidery with Indian figures oi 

* The nrxl »ubjccl vf our author's wit, b the glmsca and 
mtffrpretatiouH of Scripture ; very many all>:iuni cue* ot' wliirli 
fire »ll4)wcd in the nio^t nutlirtvUck U>uU> of iliR cbunb Qt'Kofiic. 

\V. Wultnii. 

men. 
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tneli, women, and children *. Here they remem- 
bered but too well, how their father had always 
abhorred this fashion ; that he made several para- 
graphs on purpose, importing his utter detestation of 
it, and bestowing his everlasting curse to his sons, 
•whenever they sfiould wear it. For all this, in a 
few days ihey appeared higher in the fashion than 
any body else in the town. But they solved the 
matter by saying, that these figures were not at all 
the same with those, that were formerly worn, and 
were meant in the will. Besides, they did not wear 
them in the sense, as forbidden by their father; 
but as they were a commendable custom, and of 
great use to the publick. That these rigorous clauses 
in the will did therefore require some allowance, and 
a favourable interpretation, and ought to be under- 
stood cum grano satis. 

But fashions perpetually altering in that age, the 

Cicholastick brother grew weary of searching lartlier 
evasions, and solving everlasting contradictions. Re- 
solved therefore at all hazards to comply with the 
modes of die world, they concerted mauprs toge- 
ther, and agreed unanimously to lock up their fa- 
ther's will in a strong box -[-, brought out of Greece 
* The tni3g<^ of saints^ ttic blessed virgin, and our Saviour 
Kn iofnut. 

Hit. Images in Uie charch of Rome give !iim hut too fair % 
IsaiKilc, the brotUers remembered, &c. The alkgory here i% 
direct, W, Wotton. 

f Tlic papists formerly forbad the people the use of SiTipture 
inlbc vulgar tongue : Prier therefore locks up hb falJver's wriji in 
a «irrnng box, brought ovut uf Grcctic or Italy r tlirsc cnuntrie* arc 
named, bpc:iuse the New Testament i< 'WTitlcn in Creek ; atiii 
ttie vulgar Latin, wliich is dieauthentick Edition uf ihc Bible in ibe 
cUurcb vf RoiDF^ u in the latiguage of old Italy. W. Wution. 

H 2 or 
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or Italy, I have forgotten wliich, and trouble thctrl* 
selves no fardier to examine it, but only refer to its 
authority whenever they tiiought fit. In consc* 
qiience whereof, a while after it grew a. general 
mode to wear an infinite number of points, most of 
them tagged with silver : upon which, the scholar 
pronounced ^a- tathtdra^f that points were abso- 
hitcly jure pm^no^ as they might very well re- 
member. It is true indeed, the faahion prescribed 
somewhat more than were directly named in the 
will; however, that they, as heirs-gctieral of their 
father, had power to make and add certain clauses 
for publick emolument, though not deducible, toti- 
dim verbiif from the letter of the will, or else 
pmlta absurda sequerentur. This was understood for 
canonical, and therefore on the following Sunday, 
they came to church all covered with points. 

The learned brother, so often mentioned, was 
reckoned the best scholar in all that, or the next 
street to it; insomuch as, having run something be- 
hind-hand in the worlds he obtained the favour of a 
certain lord'f', to receive him into his house, and to 
teacli his children. A while after the lord died, and 
he, by long practice of his father's will, fotmd the 
way of contriving a deed of conveyance of jhat house 

*' The popes, ill tlieir decretals and bnlU, have given their 
Mnctian to very many gainful tloctrlncs, wliich arc now rcceh«A 
In liie church uf Rome, (hat nrr not mrntioticd r. ^i 

arc unknown to the primitive dmrch : Tclcr, .t.> ^- , . ' -^ 

linunces «r cathedra, tliiit poinu tagged wiUi ulicr were ab*o- 
Iviltly jure paifritoj isod «o iliej woic Ukuj iii great uarubcf». 
\V. Wotton. 

t This was Constantinc the Grrat, from r- 

ttnd a donation of St. Peter's patruuonjj \i : — < t 

Isccn able to prodticc. 

to 
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to himself, and his heirs: upon which he took pos- 
session, turned the young squires out, and received 
Jiis broUiers in th?ir stead *, 



SECT. Ill, 

A DTGRESSION COifCERNING CRITlCKS-f*. 

Although Ihave been hlrhertoas cautious 
as I could, upon all occasions, most nicely to fol- 
low the rules and methods of writing laid down by 
ihe example of our illustrious moderns ; yet has the 
unhappy shortness of my memory led me into ari 
crrour, from which [ must extricate myself, before 
^I can decently pursue my principal subject, I con- 
fess with shame, it was an unpardonable omission to 

proceed so far as I have already done, before I had 
:rformed the due discourses, cxpostulatory, sup- 

[Icatory, or deprecatory, with my good lords the 
[ticks. Towards some atonement for this grievous 
nwect, I do here make humbly bold, to present 
thnn with a short account of themselves, and their 
artaby looking into the original and pedigree of 
the word, as it is generally understood among us; 

The bishops of Rome enjoyed tliclr privilrgcs in 

first, by the faroiir of emperors, whom: at \ast they ihiit 

IicJr own capital city, and ibcn forged a donatifin from 

jinr ihe Greiii, the betrcr to justify wliat tiiry did. In 

if this, Pclcr, havuig run sotuctliing iH-hind-Liand lu tliff 

ibt.-imrd le^Tvcot'a certain lyrtl. isfc. W, Wtriton. 

iic several digrcssiona are written in ridicule of bad mtirka, 

InmicniJitors, and the whole fraternity of Grub-sueet pbi- 

srs. Ontry. 

M 3 and 
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smd Very briefly considering the ancient and present 
state thereof. 

By die word critick, at this day so frequent in all 
conversations, tlierc have sometimes been distin- 
guished three very different species of mortal men, 
according as I have read in ancient books and 
pamphlets. For first, by this term was understood, 
fuch persons as invented or drew up rules for them- 
selvci and the world, by observing which, a careful 
reader might be able to pronounce upon the pro- 
ductions of the learned, formi his taste to a true 
relish of the sublime and the admirable, and di\idc 
every beauty of matter, or of style, from the cor- 
ruption i\iat apes it ; in their common perusal of 
books, singling out tlie errours and defects, the 
nauseous* the fulsome, the dull, and the imper- 
tinent, V. ith the caution of a man that walks through 
Edinburgh streets in a morning, who is indeed as 
careful as he can to watch diligently, and spy out 
the filth in his way ; not that he is curious to obst rv^ 
the colour and complexion of the ordure, or take 
its dimensions, much less to be paddhng in, or 
tasting it; but only with a design to come out as 
cleanly as he may. The<»c may seem, though very 
erroneously, to have understood the appellation of 
critick in a literal sense; that one principal pan of 
his office was to praise and acquit; and that a cri- 
rick, who sets up to rtad only for an occasion of 
censure and repr<x>f, h a creature as bat^arous as a 
judge, who should take up a resolution to hang all 
men, that came before him upon a trial. 

Again, by the word critick have been meant, the 
restorers of ancient learning from the worms, imd- 
graves, and dust of manuscripts. 

Now 
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Now the races of those two, have been for some 
ages utterly extinct ; and besides, to discourse any 
ferther of them would not be at all to my purpose. 

The third and noblest sort is that of the TRUE 
CRITICK, whose original is the most ancient of 
all. Every truecritick isa hero born» descending in 
a direct line from a celestial stem by Momus and 
Hybris, who begat Zoilus, who begat Tigelltus, 
who begat Etc^etera the elder ; who begat Bentley, 
and Rymer, and Wotton, and Perrault, and Dennis; 
who begat Etcetera the younger. 

And these are the criticks, from whom the com- 
monwealth of learning has in all ages received such 
immense benefits, that the gratitude of their ad- 
mirers placed their origin in Heaven, among those 
of Hercules, Theseus, Peirseus, and other great de- 
scrvers of mankind. But heroick virtue itself, has 
npt been exempt from the obloquy of evil tongues. 
For it has been objected, that those ancient heroes^ 
famoua for their combating so many giants^ and 
dragons, and robbers, were in their own persons a 
greater nuisance to mankind, than any oi^ those 
monsters they subdued; and therefore to render their 
obligations more complete, when all other veruiin 
were destroyed, should, in conscience, have con- 
clU" 'd with the same justice upon themselves. Her- 
cules most generously did, and has upon that score 
procured to h.irascJf more temples and votaries, than 
the best of his fellows^ For tJiese reasons, I sup- 
pose, it is» why some have conceived, ii woulfl he 
very expedient for the publick good of Ic^arning, that 
every true critick, as soon as he had finished his task 
assigned, should immediately deliver himself up to 
r^ltsbaiip, or hemp, or leap from some coovenieat 

H 4 altitude; 
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altitude J and that no mnn*s pretensions to so illustri- 
ous & character^ sbould by any means be received, 
before that operation were performed- 

Kow, from this heavenly descent of criticism, ati4 
the close analogy it bears to heroick virtue, it is casyj 
to assign the proper employment of a true ancient 
genuine critick ; which is» to travel through this vast 
world of writings ; to pursue and hunt those mon- 
strous faults bred within them ; to drag out ilie 
hirklng errours, like Qxcus from his den; to mul- 
tiply them like Hydra's heads; and rake them toge- 
ther like Augcas's dung: or else drive away a 
of dangerous fowl, wlio have a perverse inclinationi' 
to plunder the best branches of the tree of know- 
ledge, like those stymphalian birds xlut eat up the, 
fruit. 

These reasonings will furnish us with an adequate 

definition of a true crJtick i that he isdiscovcrcranc 

collector of writers faults; which may be farth< 

put beyond dispute by the following demonstration: 

that whoever will examine the writings in all kinds, 

wherewith this ancient sect has honoured the world, 

shall immrdiaTely find, from the whole thread and 

icnour of them, that the ideas of the authors, have 

been altogether conversant and taken up, with the 

faulr*, and blcofiishcs, and oversights, and mistakes 

of other writers ; and, let the subject treated on be 

wlMtcvcr it will, their imaginations arc so imircly 

possessed and replete with the defects of other pens, 

that the very quintessence of what is bad, does of 

necc^siry distil into tlicir own ; by which means liic 

whole appears to be nothing else but an abstract of 

the criticism!), themselves have made. 

Having 
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Having thus briefly considered the original and 
ofHce of a critick, as !the word is understood in it!( 
most noble and universal acceptation, I proceed to 
refute the objections of those, who argue from the 
silence and pretermission of authors ; by which they 
pretend to prove, that the very art of criticism, as 
now exercised, and by me explained, is wholly mo- 
dem ; and consequently, that the criticks of Great 
Britain and France, have no title to an original so 
ancient and illustrious, as I have deduced. Now, 
if I can clearly make out, on the contrary, that the 
ancient writers have particularly described both the 
person and the office of a true critick, agreeable * to 
the definition laid down by me ; their grand objec- 
tion, from the silence of authors, will fall to the 
ground. 

I confess to have, for a long time, born a part 
in this general errour -f- ; from which I should never 
have acquitted myself, but through the assistance of 
our noble moderns ; whose most edifying volumes, 
I turn indefatigably over night and day, for the im- 
provement of my mind, and the good of my coun- 
try : these have, with unwearied pains, made many 
useful searches into the weak sides of the ancients, 
and given us a comprehensive list of them. Besides, 
they have proved beyond contradiction, that the very 
finest things delivered of old, have been long since 
invented, and brought to light by much later pens; 
and that the noblest discoveries those ancients ever 

* Swift often uses the adjective instead of the adverb ; it should 
have been ' agreeably to,' &c. 

t This is ungrammatical ; the proper mode of expressing here, 
-would be, 'I confess that I bave^ fer a long time, born 4 
'fart/ &c. 

made. 
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made, of art or nature, have all been produced by 
the Transcending genius of the present age. Which 
clearly shows, how little merit those ancients can 
justly pretend to j and takes off that blind admiration 
paid them by men in a corner, who have the un- 
happiness of conversing too little with present things. 
Reflecting maturely upon all this, and taking in tJio 
whole compass of human nature, I easily concludedt 
that these ancients, highly sensible of their many 
imperfections, must needs have endeavoured, from 
some passages in their worki, to obviate, soften, or 
divert the censorious reader, by satire, or panegyrick 
upon the criticks, in imitation of their masters, the 
moderns. Now, in the common- places of both 
these *, I was plentifully instructed, by along course 
of useful study in prefaces and prologues ; and thcfc- 
fore immediately resolved to tiy what I could disco- 
ver of either, by a diligent perusal of the most an- 
cient writers, and especially those who treated of 
the earliest times. Here, I found, to my great sur* 
prixe, that although they all entered, upon occasion, 
into particular descriptions of the true critick, ac- 
cording as they were governed by their fears or dicir 
hopes ; yet whatever they touched of that kind^ 
was with abundance of caution, adventuring no hr- 
thcr than mythology and hieroglyphitk. This, I 
suppose, gave gFouncf to super He ial readers for 
urging the silence of authors against the antiquity of 
the true critick, thougli the types arc so apposite, 
and the applications so necessary and natural, that 
it' is not easy to conceive, how any reader, of a roo- 
djcrn eye and taste, could overlook them. I shall 



♦ Satire^ anti pancgyrkk opon crttick«. 
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venture from a great number to produce a. few, 
which, I am very coniident, will put this question 
bc)'ond dispute. 

It well deserves considering •, that these ancient 
writers, in treating enigmatically upon the subject, 
have generally fixed upon the very same hieroglyph, 
varying only the story, according to their affections, 
or their wit. For first ; Pausanias is of opinion, 
that the perfection of writing correct -|^ was intirely 
owing to the institution of criticks ; and, that he can 
possibly mean no other than the true critick, is, I 
think, manifest enough from the follovving descrip- 
tion. He says, they were a race of men, who de- 
lighted to nibble at the superfluities, and excrescen- 
crcs of books ; which the learned ar length observing, 
took warning, of their own accord, to lop the luxu- 
riant, the rotten, the dead, the sapless, and the 
overgrown branches from their work*. But now, all 
this he cunningiy shades under the follovving alle- 
gory ; that the Nauplians in Argos learned tlie art 
of pruning their vines, by observing, that when an 
ASS had browsed upon one of them, it thrived 
the better, and bore fairer fruit. But Herodotus, 
liolding the very same hieroglyph, speaks much 
plainer, and almost in iermmis. He has been so 
bold as to tax the true criticks, of ignorance and ma- 
lice; telling us openly, for 1 ihink nothing can be 
plainer, tliat in the western part of Lybia, there were 
ASSES with horns : upon which relation Ctesias 
yet refines, mentioning the very same animal about 
India, adding, that wlicreas all ojhcr .ISSES wanted 

* This expression is fanJty \ it should be, ' It vicll deserve* 
Id br ctmsiJered : * or, ' it well deserves coDsulcration/ ic. 
f C^rrcct^ for com.ctly» 

a gall, 
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z gait, these horned ones were so redundant in that 
parr, that their flesh was not to be eaten, because of 
its extreme bitterness. 

Now, the reason why those ancient writers treated 
this subject only by types and figures, was, because 
they durst not make open attacks against a party so 
potent and terrible, as the criticks of those ages were; 
whose very voice was so dreadful, that a legion of 
authors would tremble, and drop their pens at the 
sound ; for so Herodotus tells us expressly in another 
place, how avast army of Scythians was put to flight 
in a panick terrour, by the braying of an ASS. Frotrj 
hence * it is conjectured by certain profound philolo- 
gcrs^ tliat the great awe and reverence paid to a true 
cridckt by the writers of Britain, have been derived 
to U3 from those our Scythian ancestors* In short, 
this dread was so universal, that in process of time, 
those authors, who had a mind to publish their sen- 
timents more freely, in describing the true chucks 
of their several ages, were ibrced to leave off the use 
of the former hieroglyph, as too nearly appro«chtng 
the protoij'pe, and invented other terms instead 
thereof, that were more cautious and mystic*!: so, 
Diodorus, speaking to the same purpose, ventures 
no farther, than to say, that in the mountains of 
Helicon, there grows a certain weed, which bears a 
flower of so damned a scent, as to poison those who 
offer to smell it, Lucretius gives exactly the same 
relation ; 

• Frtitin lifnce. frrfjuriitly used by cur anlhofl'» a> well mb^ 
• from thrntc,' ?.nd • from whence/ arc im[iroprr phrase*, at the 
prcpo'.ilinn from h incluckii in cirli af lliose wonli, Henc«. 
(igntfyipg rnoin ibii ; thcjicc, from tlialj oad whcuccj from 
«1aicli. 

Esi 
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£st etiam h magnh Helkanh menfibm arhoSf 
Fhris 9dore hominem tetrs consueta necan *. 

Lib. 5, 

But Ctesias, whom we lately quoted, has been a 
great deal bolder; he had been used with niuch se- 
verity by tlie true criticks of his own age, and there- 
fore could not forbear to leave behind him, at least 
cne deep mark of his vengeance against the whole 
tribe. His meaning is so near the surface, that I 
wonder how it possibly came to be overlooked by 
those, who deny the antiquity of true criticks. For, 
pretending to make a description of many strange 
animals about India, he has set down tiicse remark- 
able words : among the rest, says he, tJiere is a ser- 
pent that wants teeth, and consequently cannot 
bite ; but if its vomit, to which it is much ad- 
dicted, happens to fall upon any thing, a certain 
rottenness or corruption ensues : these serpents arc 
generally found among the mountains, where jewels 
grow, and ihcy frequently emit a poisonous juice ; 
whereof whoever drinks, that person's brains jfly out 
of his nostrils. 

There was also among the ancients a sort of cri- 
ticks, not distinguished in species from the former, 
but in growth or degree, who seem to have been 
only the ryroes or junior scholars ; yet, because of 
their differing employments, they are frequently 
mentioned as a sect by themselves. The usual ex- 
ercise of these younger students, was, to attend con- 
$tantly at theatres, and learn to spy out the worst 
parts of tile play, whereof they were obliged care* 



Near Helicon, and roun<l U)c learned hill, 

Grow irces, whose blo^isoms with their ouour kin. 
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fully to take note, and render a rational account to 
their tutors. Fleshed at these smaller sports^ like 
young wolves, they grew up in time to be nimble 
and strong enough, for hunting down large ganie< 
For it has been obscfvcd, both among ancients and 
moderns, that a true critick has one quality in com* 
mon with a whore, and anaJderrrvan, never to change 
his title or liis nature j that a gray critick, has been 
certainly a green one, the perfections and acquire- 
mcnts of his age, being only the improved talents of 
his youth ; like hemp, which some naturalists in- 
form us is bad for su:?ocations, though taken but in 
the seed, I esteem the invention, or at least the 
refinement of prologues, to have been owing to 
these younger proficients, of whom Terence makes 
frequent and honourable mention, under the nsme 
of malevolj. 

Now, it is certain, the institution of the true 
criticks, was of absolute necessity to the comffioo- 
wealth of learning. For all human actions seem to 
be divided, like Thetnistocles and his company i 
one man can fiddle, and another can make a small 
town a great city i and he, that cannot do eithei' 
one or the other, deserves to be kicked out of the 
creation. The avoiding of which penalty, ha* 
doubtless gitcn the first birth to the nation of cri- 
ticks ; and withal, an occasion for their secret de- 
tractors to report, that a true critick is a sort of mc- 
chanick, set up with a stock and tools for his trade, 
at as little expense as a taylorj and rhat there is much 
analogy between the utensils, and abilities of both : 
tliat the taylor's hell is the type of a critick's cooi- 
mon*placc book, and his wit and learning held forth 
by the goo-ic ; that it requires at least as many of 
I iheie 
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these to the making up of one scholar, as of the 
others to the composition of a man ; that the valour 
of both is equal, and their weapons near * of a size. 
Much may be said in answer to those invidious re- 
flections ; and I can positively affirm the first to be 
a falshood : for on the contrary, nothing is more 
certain, than that it requires greater layings out, to 
be free of the critick's company, than of any other 
you can name. For, as to be a true beggar, it will 
cost the richest candidate every groat he is worth ; 
80, before one can commence a true critick, it will 
cost a man all the good qualities of his mind ; which, 
perhaps for a less purchase, would be thought but 
an indifferent bargain. 

Having thus amply proved the antiquity of criti- 
cism, and described the primitive state of it ; I shall 
now examine the present condition of this empire, 
and show how well it agrees with its ancient self. 
A certain author -f*, whose works have many ages 
since been intirely lost, does, in his fifth book, and 
eighth chapter, say of criticks, that their writings are 
the mirrors of learning. This I understand in a 
literal sense, and suppose our author must mean, that 
whoever designs to be a perfect writer, must inspect 
into the books of criticks, and correct his invention 
there, as in a mirror. Now, whoe^'er considers, 
that the mirrors of the ancients were made of brass, 
and sine mercurie, may presently apply the two prin- 
cipal qualifications of a true modern critick, and con- 
sequently must needs conclude, tliat these have al- 
ways been, and must be for ever the same. For, 

• Near, forneariy. 

t A quotation after the manner of a great author. Vide 
BesUej-'s diuerutioD, &c. 

brass 
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bri59 is an crnbkm of duration, and, when it 15 skil* 
fully burnished, will cast reflections from its otvn 
superficies* without any assistance of mercury from 
behind. All the other talents of a critick, will not 
Fequire a particular mention, being included, or 
easily reducible to these. However, I shall con* 
elude with three maxims^ which may serve both as 
characteristicka to distinguish a true modem critick 
from a pretender, and will be also of admirable use 
to those worrby spirits, who engage in so useful and 
honourable an art. 

The first is, that criticism, contrary to all other 
faculties of tlie intellect, is ever, held the truest and 
best, when it is the very first resnlt of the critick's 
mind : as fowlers reckon the first atm for the surert, 
and seldom fail of missing the mark, if they stay for 
A second. 

Secondly, the true criticks are known, by their 
talent of swarming about the noblest writers, to 
which they are carried merely by instinct, as a hlc 
to the best cheese, or a wasp to the fairest fruit. So« 
when the king is on horseback, he is sure to be the 
dirtiest person of the company ; and they that make 
their court best, are such as bespatrcr him most. 

Lastly, a true critick, in the perusal of a book, it 
like a dog at a feast, whose thoughts and stomach 
arc wholly set upon what the guests fling away, and 
consequently is apt to snarl most, when there arc 
the fewest bones. 

Thus much, I think, is sufficient to serve by way 
of address to my patrons, the true modern criticks; 
and may very well atone for my past silence, as well 
as that which I am like * to obier\e for the future. 



* Ijikc, (orUktly, 
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J hope I hare dcsen-ed so well of iheJr wliole body, 
as to meet with generous and tender usage from 
their hands. Siipporied by which expectation, I go 
on boldly to pursue those adventures, already so hap- 
pily begun. 
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J HAVE now, with much pains and study, con- 
ducted the reader to a period, where he must expect 
to hear of great revolutions. For no sooner had oiu- 
learned brother, so often mentioned, got a warm 
jbattse of his own over his head, ttian he began to 
look big, and take mightily upon him ; insomuch, 
tliat unless the gentle reader, out of his great can- 
dour, will please a little to exalt his idea, I am 
afraid he will henceforth hardly know the hero of the 
play, when he happens to meet h'lm ; his part, his 
dress, and his mien being so much altered. 

He told his brothers, he would have them to 
know diat he was their elder, and consequendy his 
folhcrS sole heir; nay, a while after, he would not 
allow them to call him brother, but Mr. PETER; 
and then he must be styled father Peter; and some- 
times, my lord PETER, To support this gran- 
deur, which he soon began to consider could not be 
maintained without a better fonde, than what he 
was born to ; after much thought, he cast about at 
last to turn projector and virtuoso, wherein he so 
well succeeded, that many famous discoveries, pro- 
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jccts and machines, which bear great vogue mad 
practice at pre:ent in the world, are owing intiircly, 
to lord PETEIVS invention. I will deduce the^ 
best account I liave been able to collect of the chief 
among them, without considering much the order 
they came out in; becauic, I think, authors are not 
well agreed as to that point. 

I hope, wlien this treatise of mine shall be tians-' 
lated into foreign languages (as I may without vanity 
affirm, that the labour of collecting, the faithfulness 
in recounting, and the great usefulness of the mat- 
ter to the publick, will amply descn^e that justice) 
that the worthy members of the several academies 
abroad, especially those of France and Italy, will 
favourably accept these humble offers, for the ad- 
vancement of universal knowledge. I do also ad- 
vertise the most reverend fathers, the Eastern mis- 
sionaries, that I have, purely for their sakes, made 
use of such words and phrases, as will best admit an: 
easy turn into any of the oriental languages, espe-i 
cially the Chinese. And so I proceed with great 
content of mind, upon reflecting, how much emolu- 
ment this whole globe of the earth, is likely to reaj 
by my labours. 

The first undertaking of lord Peter, was, to pur- 
chase a large continent •, lately said to have Been dis- 
covered in terra australh mcf^gnita. This tract of land 
he bought at a very great penny-worth, from the dis-j 
covcrers themselves, (thougli some pretended to doubl] 
whether they had ever been there) and then retail* 
it into several cantons to certain dealers, who carried 
over colonics, but were all sllip^vrf:cked in the 
voyage. Upon which lord Peter sold the said coti- 

• That is Pt 

tuieot 
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inent to other customers again, and again, and 
igain, and again, with the same success. 

The second project I shall mention, was his so- 
rereijgn remedy for the worms *, especially those in 
lie spleen. The patient was to eat nothing after 
•upper for three nights-f- : as soon as he went to bed, 
le was carefully to lie on one side, and when he 
jrcw weary, to turn upon the other ; he must also 
iuly confine his two eyes to the same object : and 
by no means break wind at both ends together, with- 
out manifest occasion. These prescriptions diligently 
observed, the worms would void insensibly by per- 
spiration, ascending through the brain. 

A third invention was the erecting of a whispering- 
office ^, for the publick good and ease of all such 
as arc hypochondriacal, or troubled with the colick; 
as midwives, small politicians, friends fallen out, 
repeating poets, lovers happy or in despair, bawds, 
privy-coun'-*Mors, pages, parasites, and buffoons: in 
short, of all such as are in danger of bursting with 
too much wind. An ass's head was placed so con- 
veniently, that the party affected, might easily with 
his mouth accost either of the animal's ears ; to 
which he was to apply close for a certain space, and 

* Penance and absolution are played upon under the notion of 
I sovereign remedy for the worms, especially in the spleen, which 
jjr 6bser>'ing Peter's prescription would void insensibly by per- 
{{Hration, ascending through the brain, &c. W. Wotton. 

f Here the author ridicules the penances of the church of 
Kome, which may be made as easy to tlie sinner as he pleases, 
provided he will pay for them accordingly. 

X By his whispering-office, for tlic relief of eves-droppcrs, 
physicians, bawds, and privy-counsellors, he ridicules auricular 
confession ; and the priest who takes itj is described by the ass's 
head. W. Wotton. 

I a - by 
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by a fugitive faculty, peculiar to the ears of that 
animal, receive immediate benefit, either by eructa* 
tion, or expiration, or evomitation. 

Another very beneficial project of lord Peter's 
was, an office of insurance for tobacco-pipes *, mar- 
tjrrs of the modern zeal, volumes of poetry, sha- 
dows, and rivers : that these, nor any 

of these, shall receive damage by fire. Whence, our 
friendly societies, may plainly find themselves to be 
only transcribers from this original; though the one, 
and the other, have been of great benefit to the 
undertakers, as well as of equal to the publick. 

Lord PETER was also held the original author 
of puppets and raree-shows -f- ; the great usefulness 
whereof being so generally known, I shall not en- 
large farther upon this particular. 

But another discovery, for which he was much 
renowned, was his famous universal pickle |. For 
having remarked how your common pickle §, in 
use among housewives, was of no farther benefit than 
to preserve dead flesh, and certain kinds of vegeta- 
bles ; Peter, with great cost as well as art, had con- 
trived a pickle proper for houses, gardens, towns, 
men, women, children, and cattle ; wherein he 
could preserve them as sound as insects in amber. 
Now this pickle to the taste, the smell, and the 

* lliis I t:ikc to be the office of indulgences, the gross abuses 
whereof first gave, occasion for ilic reformation. 

f I bdieve arc the monkeries and ridiculous processionsj Sic. 
among tiie papists. 

X Holy water, he calls a universal pickle, to preserve hcxises, 
gardens, towns, men, women, children, and cattle, wherein 
he could pre .-en e them as sound as insects in amber, W.Woltoii. 

§ This is e.isily understood to be holy water, composed of the 
^.Ime ingnMlients \\ ith many other pitklcs. 

a sight. 
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sight, appeared exactly the same with what is in 
common service for beef, and butter, and herrings, 
and has been often that way applied with great suc- 
cess, but, for its many sovereign virtues, was a quite 
diiFerent thing. For Peter would put in a certain 
quantity of his powder pimperlimpimp *, after which 
it never failed of success. The operation was per- 
formed by spargefaction -|-, in a proper time of the 
moon. The patient, who was to be pickled, if it 
were a house, would infallibly be preserved from all 
spiders, rats, andweazels; if the party affected were 
a dog, he should be exempt from mange, and mad- 
ness, and hunger. It also infallibly took away all 
scabs, and lice, and scalled heads from children, 
never hindering the patient from any duty, either at 
bed or !'>oard. 

I^at of all Peter's rarities, he most valued a cer- 
tain set of bulls;}:, whose race was by great fortune 
preserved in a lineal descent from those, that guarded 
the golden fleece. Though some who pretended to 
observe them curiously, doubted the breed had not 
been kept intirely chaste -, because they had degene- 
rated from their ancestors in some qualities, and 

♦ And because holy water differs oiJy in consecration from 
common water, therefore he tells us that his pickle by the powder 
of pimperlimpimp receives new virtues, though it differs not in 
sight nor smell from the common pickles, which preserve beef, 
and butter, and herrings. W. Wotton. 

f Sprinkling. 

X The papal bulls are ridiculed by name, so that here we arc 
at no lods for the author's meaning. W. Wotton. 

Itid. Here the author has kept the name, and means the 
pope's bulls, or rather his fulminatious, and excommunications of 
heretical princes, all signed widi lead and the seal of the lisher' 
man, and therefore said to have leaden feet and tithes tails. 

I 3 had 
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had acquired others very extraordinary, by a foreign 
mixture. The bulls of Colchis arc recorded to have 
brazen feet ; but whether it happened by ill pasture 
and running, by an allay from intervention of other 
parents, from stolen intrigues; whether a weakness 
in their progenitors had impaired the seminal vir- 
tue, or by a decline necessary through a long course 
of time, the originals of nature being depraved in 
these latter sinful ages of the world ; whatever was 
the cause, it is certain, that lord Peter'^s bulls were 
extremely vitiated by the rust of time in the metal of 
their feet, which was now sunk into common lead. 
However, the terrible roaring, peculiar to their li- 
neage, was preserved ; as likewise that faculty of 
breathing out fire from their nostrils * ; which not- 
withstanding many of their detractors took to be a 
feat of art ; to be nothing so tertible as it appeared; 
proceeding only from their usual course of diet, 
which was of squibs and crackers 'f: However, they 
had two peculiar marks, which extremely distin- 
guished them from the bulls of Jason, and which I 
have not met together in the description of any 
other monster, beside that in Horace : 

Varias inducer e plumas ; 

and 
Atrum definit in piscem, 

* These passages, and many others, no doubt, must be con- 
stmed as antichristinn, by the church of Rome. When the chief 
minister and his minions are exposed, tlie keener the satire the 
mure liable is it to be interpreted into high treason against the 
king. Orrery. 

f These are the fulminations of the pope, tlureatening Hell and 
damnation to tliose princes who offend him. 

For 
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Tor these had fishes tails* yet upon occasion could 
out-fly any bird in the air. Peter put these bulls 
upon several employs. Sometimes he would set 
them a roaring to fright naughty boya *, and make 
tliera quiet. Sometimes he would send tJiem out 
upon errands of great importance ; where, it is won- 
derful to recount,, (and perhaps the cautious reader 
may think much to believe it) an appditm sensihilti 
deriving itself through the whole family from their 
noble ancestors, guardians of the golden fleece, they 
continued so extremely fond of gold, that if Peter 
sent them abroad, though it were only upon a 
compliment, they would roar, and spit, and belch, 
and piss, and fart, and snivel out fire, and keep a 
perpetual coil, till you flung them a bit of gold i 
but then, puhrrif exi^ui jaciu^ they would grow 
calm and quiet as lambs. In short, whether by 
secret contilvance, or encouragement from their mas- 
ter, or out of their own liquorish affection to gold, 
or both ; it is certain they were no better than a sort 
of sturdy, swaggering beggars ; and where they 
could not prevail to get an alms, would make wo- 
men miscarry, and children fall into fits, who to 
this very day, u'iually call sprights and hobgoblins, 
by the name of bull -beggars. They grew at last so 
very troublesume to the neighbourhood, that some 
gentlemen of the north-west got a parcel of riglit 
English bull-dogs, and baited tlicm so terribly, that 
they felt it ever after. 

I must needs mention one tnore of lord Peter's 
projects, which was very extraordinary, and disco- 
vered him to be master of a high reach, and pro- 
found invention. Whenever it happened, that any 
* Thill is, kings livho incurred his displeasure. 

I 4 rogue 
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rogue of Newgate was condemned to be hanged, 
Peter would offer him a pardon for a certain sum of 
money ; which when the poor caitiff had made all 
shifts to scrape up, and send, his lordship would 
return a piece of paper in this form *. 

''TO all mayors, sheriffs, jailors, constables, 
** bailiffs, hangmen, &c. Whereas we are in- 
•* formed, that A. B. remains in the hands of you, 
** or some of you, under the sentence of death. Wc 
** will and command you upon sight hereof to let 
•* the said prisoner depart to his own habitation, 
** whether he stands condemned for murder, sodo- 
** my, rape, sacrilege, incest, treason, blasphemy, 
** &c. for which this shall be your sufficient war- 
** rant : and if you fail hereof, G — d — mn you and 
*' yours to all eternity. And so we bid you heartily 
« farewel." 

Your most humble 

man's man, 

emperor PETER. 

The wrctclies, trusting to this, lost their lives and 
money too. ^ 

I desire of those, whom the learned among {mjs- 
tcrity will appoint for commentators upon this ela- 
borate treatise, that they will proceed with great 
caution upon certain dark, points, wherein all, who 
are not verb adepti^ may be in danger to form rash 
and hasty conclusions, especially in sonic mysterious 
paragraphs, where certain arama arc joined for bre- 
vity sake, which in the operation must be divided. 

• This is a copy of a general pardon, signed svivui scrvorum. 
Ibid. Absolution in iirtiailo mortis, and the tax camera' 
apo>tolic<p, are jo ted upon in ciupcror Peter's letter. \V. Wotton. 

And 
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"Ami 1 am certain, that future sons of art will return 
large thanks to my memory, for so grateful, so useful 
an inmtenth. 

It will be no difficult part to persuade the reader, 
that so many worthy discoveries mtt with great 
success in the world ; though I may justly assure him, 
that I have related much the smallest number ; my 
design having been only to single out such as will be 
of most benefit for publick imitation, or which best 
served to give some idea of the reach and wit of the 
inventor. And dierefore It need not be wondered at, 
if, by this time, lord Peter was become exceeding 
rich : but, alas ! he had kept his bratn so long and 
so violently upon the rack, that at kst it shook it- 
self, and began to turn round for a little ease. Ja 
short, what with pride, projects and knavery, poor 
Peter was grown distracted, and conceived the 
strangest Imaginations in the world. In the height 
of his fits, as it is usual with tliose who run mad out 
of pride, he would call himself God Almighty *j 
and sometimes monarch of the universe. 1 have 
seen him (says my author) take three old high- 
crowned hars-f", and clap them all on his head, 
ihrec story high, with a huge bunch of keys at his 
girdle X^ and an angling- rod in his hand. In which 

♦ Tlie pope IS not alluwrt! to (jc the vicar of Chriat, but hj se- 
vers! divines is cnllrd Ckid uiioii r.irtli, and other blasphemous 
titles are given him. 

t TTie It i pie crown. 

X The krp of (be (burch. The church is here taken for the 
gaic of Heaven ; fur the keys of Heaven are usiutiied by the pope 
in com«iueoi:i:: of what our Lord s^iA to FctcT. 1 will give unto 
tficc the V.cy% of ilie kingrlom of Hraveii. 

Ibid. The pope's universal monarchy, and his triple crown, 
aad fijher'i ring. W. Woitoti. 

guise, 
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guise, whoever went to take him by the hand in 
the way of salutation, Peter with much grace, like 
a well-educated spaniel, would present them with 
his foot ■* ; and if they refused his civility, then he 
would raise it as high as their chaps, and givie them 
a damned kick on the mouth, which has ever since 
been called a salute. Whoever walked by without 
paying him their compliments, having i wonderful 
strong breath, he would blow their hats off into the 
dirt. Mean time his affairs at home went upside 
down, and his two brothers had a wretched time ; 
where his first houtade -f- was, to kick both their 
wives one morning out of doors %, and his own too; 
and in their stead, gave orders to pick up the first 
three strollers that could be met with in the streets. 
A while after he nailed up the cellar-door; and 
would not allow his brothers a drop of drink to their 
victuals §. Dining one day at an alderman*s in the 
city, Peter observed him expatiating, ifter the 
planner of his brethren, in the praises of his sirloin 
of beef. Beef, said the sage magistrate, is the king 
of meat ; beef comprehends in it the quintessence 
of partridge, and quail, and venison, and pheasant, 
and plumb-pudding, and custard. When Peter 
came home, he would needs take tlie fancy of cook- 
ing up this doctrine into use, and apply the precept, 

* Neither docs his arrognnt waj of requiring men to kiss his 
slipper escape reflection. W. Wotton. 

f This word properly signifies a sudden jerk, or lash of a 
horse, when you do not expect it. 

X The celibacy of the Romish clergy is struck at in Peter's 
beating his own and brothers wives out of d(x)rs. W. Wotton. 

§ The pope's refusing the cup to the laity, persuading thcni 
that the blood is contained in the bread, and that the bread is the 
real and intire body of Christ. 

in 
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in dcTault of a sirloin, to his brown loaf: Bread, 
says he, dear brotlicrs, is the staff' of life ; in which 
bread is contained, inclusive, the quintessence of 
beef, mutton, veal, veniion, pi. rt ridge, pUimb- 
pudding, and cusrard : and to render all cotnplete, 
there is intermingled a due quantity of water, whose 
crudities are also corrected by yeast or barin ; 
througli which means it becomes a wholesome fer- 
mented liquor, dilFused through the nu*s of the 
bread. tJpon the strength of these conclusion?, 
next day at dinner, was the brown loaf ser\-ed up 
in all the formality of a city feast. Come brotliers, 
said Peter, fall to, and spare not; here is excellent 
good mutton * ; or hold, now my hand is in, I 
will help you. At which word, in much ceremony, 
wirh fork and knite he carves out two good slices of 
a loaf, and presents each on a plate to his brotiiers. 
The elder of the two, not suddenly entering into 
lortl Peter's conceit, began with very civil language 
to examine the mystery. My lord, said he, 1 doubt 
with great submission, there may be some mistake. 
What, says Peter, you are pleasant ; come then, 
let us hear this jest your head is so big with. None 
in tlie world, my lord ; but, unless 1 am very much 
decci%'ed, your lordship was pleased a while ago to 
let fall a word about mutton, and I would be glad 
to see it with all my Iicart. How, said Peter, ai>- 
pearing in great surprize, I do not comprehend this 

at all. Upon which, the younger interposing to 

set the business aright ; My lord, said he, my bro- 

* Transub^tantbtion. Peter Utni* his bread into mutton, and, 
accprdmg lo the popish doctrine Qt* concomiliiiiu, liis wine inn, 
which IP Ills w.-iy he calls palmitig his dttmncd cmsis upuu the 
broLiien for diuttcrn. W. WoUon. 

ti.er 
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ther I suppose is hungry, and longs for the mutton 
your lordship has promised us to dinner. Pray, said 
Peter, take me along with you; either you are both 
mad, or disposed to be merrier than I approve of; 
if you there do not like your piece, I will carve you 
another ; though I should take that to be the choice 
bit of the whole shoulder. What then, my lord, 
replied the first, it seems this is a shoulder of mut- 
ton all this while. Pray, sir, says Peter, eat your 
victuals, and leave off your impertinence, if you 
please, for I am not disposed to relish it at present : 
but the other could not forbear, being over-pro- 
voked at the affected seriousness of Peter's coun- 
tenance : By G — , my lord, said he, I can only 
say, that to my eyes, and fingers, and teeth, and 
nose, it seems to be nothing but a crust of bread. 
Upon which the second put in his word : I never 
saw a piece of mutton in my life so nearly re- 
sembling a slice from a twelve-penny loaf. Look 
ye, gentlemen, cries Peter in a rage, to convince 
you, what a couple of bfind, positive, ignorant, 
wilful puppies you are, I will use but tliis plain ar- 
gument ; by G — , it is true, good, natural mutton 
as any in Lcadcnhall market ; and G — confound 
you both eternally, if you offer to believe otlierwisc. 
Such a thundering proof as this left no farther room 
for objection : tiic two unbeliever^ began to gather 
and pocket up their mi:?takc, as hastily as tiiey could. 
Why, truly, said the first, upon more mature con- 
sideration. — Ay, says the other interrupting him, 
now I have tlumght better on the tiling, your lord- 
ship seems to have a great deal of reason. Very 
well, said Peter ; here, boy, fill mc a beer-glass of 
claret ; here's lo }ou both with all my heart. The 

two 
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two brethren, much tlelighted to sec Iilm so readily 
appeased, renirned tlieir most humble thanks, and 
said, tliey would be glad to pledge his lordship. 
That you shall, said Peter ; I am not a person to 
refuse yuu any thing dmt h reasonable : wine, mo- 
derately taken, is a cordial; here is a glass a piece 
for you : it h true natural juice from the grape, 
one of your damned vjntncrs brewings. Having 
ke thus, he presented to each of them anodicr 
large dry crust, bidding them drink it off, and not 
be bashful, for- it would do them no hurt. The two 
brothers, after having performed the usual office in 
such delicate conjunctures, of staring a sutHcIent 
period at lord Peter and each other, and finding how 
matters were likely to go, resolved not to enter on a 
new dispute, but let him carry the point as he 
pleased : for he was now got into one of his mad firs, 
and to argue or expostulate farther, wouhi only serve 
to render him a hundred times more untractable. 

1 have clunen to relate this worthy matter in all 
IT* circumstances, because it gave a principal oc- 
casion to that great and famous rupture *, which 
appencd about the same time among these brethren, 
nd was never afterwards made up. But of that 1 
shall treat at large in another section. 

However it is certain, that lord Peter, even in 
bis lucid intervals, was verj^ lewdly given in his com- 
mon conversation, extrcme-j" wilful and positive, and 
would at any time rather argue to the death, than 
allow himself once to be in an errour. Besides, he 
had an abominable faculty, of telling huge palpable 
lies upon all occasions ; and not only swearing 



• Ry ilils rupture is meant the refomoatiun. 
•f Extreme, fur extremely. 



to 
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to the truth, but cursing the whole company tri 
Hell, if they pretended to make the least scruple rf 
believing him. One time he swore he had a cow • 
at home, which gave as much milk at a meal, as 
would fill three thousand churches ; and what was 
yet more extraordinary, would never turn sour. 
Another time he was telling of an old sign post "f", 
that belonged to his father, with nails and timber 
enough in it to build sixteen large men of war. 
Talking one day of Chinese waggons, which were 

made so light as to sail over mountains : Z ds, 

said Peter, where's the wonder of that ? by G — , I 
saw a large house of lime and stone ^, travel over 
sea and land, (granting that it stopped sometimes to 
bait) above two thousand German leagues. And 
that which was the good of it, he would swear 
desperately all the while, that he never told a lie in 
his life ; and at every word ; by G — , gentlemen, 
I tell you nothing but the truth : and the D — ^1 broil 
them eternally, that will not believe me. 

In short, Peter grew so scandalous, that all the 
neighbourhood began in plain words to say, he was 

* The ridiculous multiplying of the. Virgin Mar)''s milk among 
the papists, under the allegory of a cow, which gave as routh 
milk at a meal, as would fill thre« thousand churches. W. W'otton. 

f By the sign-post is meant the cross of our Blessed Saviour } 
and, if all the wood, that is shown for parts of it, was collected, 
the quantity would sufficiently justify tliis sarcasm. 

X The chapel of Loretto. He falls here only upon the ridi- 
culous inventions of popery : the church of Rome intended by 
these tilings to giill silly, superstitious people, and rook them of 
tlieir money ; the world had been tix) long in slaver}', our an- 
cestors gloriously redeemed us from that yoke. The chuR-h of 
Rome therefore ought to be exposed, and he deserves well of 
mankind that does expose it. W. "W'otton. 

Hid. The chapel of Loretto, which travelled from the H0I7 
Land to Italy. 

no 
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no better than a knave. And his two brothers, 
long weary of his ill usage, resolved at last to leave 
him ; but first, they humbly desired a copy of tlieir 
father's will, which had now lain by neglected time 
out of mind. Instead of granting this request, he 
called them damned sens of whores, rogues, trai- 
tors, and the rest of the vile names he could muster 
up. However, wJiile he was abroad one day upon 
im projects, the two youngsters watched their 
Opportunit)', made a shift to come at the wiil *, 
and took, a c&pia vera, by which they presently saw 
how grossly they had been abused ; their father hav- 
ing left them equal heirs, and strictly commanded, 
that whatever they got, should He in common a- 
mong them all. Pursuant to which, their next 
cnterprize was, to break open the cellar-door, and 
get a little good drink f-, to spirit and comfort their 
hearts. In copying the will, diey luid met another 
precept against whoring, divorce, and separate main- 
tenance ; upon which their next work j: was to dis- 
card their concubines, and send for their wives. 
While all this was in agitation, there enters s 
solicitor from Newgate, desiring lord Peter would 
please to procure a pardon for a lliief, that was to 
be hanged to-morrow. But the two brothers told 
!iim, he was a coxcomb to seek pardons from a 
fellow, who deserved to be hanged much better 
than his client v and discovered all the method of 
that imposture, in the same form I delivered it a 
while ago, advising the solicitor to put his friend 

* Tnuisla^d the Scriptures into the vulgar tongues, 
f AdministercU the cup to the Jalty at the Con^nmiiloa. 
{ .\llowcd the marriagca uf priests. 

Upon 
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To this end, I hare some time smce^ with a 
world of pains and art^ dissected the carcase of human 
nature, and read many useful lectures upon the several 
parts, both containing and contained ; till at last it 
smelt so strong, I could preserve it no longer. Upon 
whicli, I have been at a great expense to fit up all 
the bones with exact contexture, and in due syrri- 
metry j so that I am ready to show a complete ana- 
tomy thereof, to all curious gentlemen and others. 
But not to digress farther in the midst of a digression, u 
as I have known some authors enclose digressions in ' 
one another, like a nest of boxes; I do affirm, that 
having carefully cut up human nature, I have found 
a very strange, new, and important discovery ; that 
the publick (good of mankind is performed by two 
ways, instruction, and diversion. And I have far- 
ther proved in ray said several readings, (which per- 
haps the world may one day see, if I can prevail on 
any friend to steal a copy, or on any certain gentle- 
man of my admirers to be very importunate) that 
as mankind is now disposed, he * receives muck 
greater advantage by being diverted than instructed; 
his epidemical diseases being faitidiosity, amorphy, 
and oscitation ; whereas in the present universal em- 
pire of wit and learning, there seems but little mat- 
ter left for instruction. However, in compliance 
with a lesson of great age and authority, 1 iiave at- 
tempted carrying the point in all its heights; arid 
accordingly tljroughout this divine treatise, have 

♦ NeUbrr graimmar nor custom will allow this mode of ra- 
prrtxion $ the relative^, ' lie/ can never agree with, •mankind:' 
tt tJiould either be, * us m:in is now disposed, he' iSfc. or ' ac 
* inaukiod arc now dt»]ii:>icJ, thcv' ffft. 
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skilfully kneaded up both together, with a lay« 
utile, and a layer ot'duice. 

When I consider how exceedingly our illmuioiss 
moderns, have eclipsed the weak glimmering lights 
of the ancients, and turned them out of the road of 
all fashionable commerce, to a degree, that oar 
choice town-wits *, of most refined accomplish- 
ments, are in grave dispute, whether there have been 
ever any ancients or not : in which pointi wc arc 
likely to receive wonderful satisfaction, from die 
most useful labours and lucubrations of tlvat worthy 
modem. Dr. Bentley : ! say, wheri I consider all 
thiSp I cannot but bewail , that no famous modera 
has ever yet attempted a universal system, in a 
small portable volume, of all things that arc to be 
known, or believed, or imagined, or practised m 
life. I am however fttrced to acknowlctlge, that 
such an enter prize was tliougltt on some time ago 
by a great philosopher of O. Braxile-|-. The me- 
thod he proposed, was, by a certain curious receipt, 
a nostrum, which after his untimely death I found 
among liis papers ; and do liere, out of my great 
affection to the modern learned, present them with 
it, not doubting it may one day encourage some 
worthy undertaker. 

You take fair correct copies, well bound in calf- 
skin and lettered at the back, of all modern bodies 

* The IciimcJ person, hrrc mrunt by mir author, hut been 
CndoivoHring to aunihibie so m.iny aiuicnt wrilrm, thai, until 
he it plcivtrd tu utop tiit hand, il will be daiigcruus to affirm, j 
wbnhcT tlirre have been jiny nnrirnt* in thf wt^rld, 

f Tlitsi h an inin^hrary biltiiiil, of kin \o ibat, which l« called 
llir r.iititrM vtWcs inhttid, pl-.c'cd iti nunw unkituwn part of the 
gct'un, mucly ut ilic iiiicy of tbc amp (lutkcr. 
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of arts and sciences whatsoever, and in what language 
)'oii please. These you distil in halnee maria infusing 
quintessence of poppy Q. S. together with three 
pints of lethe, to be had from the apothecaries. 
You cleanse away carefully the sarda and (aput mor- 
tttum^ letting all that i$ volatile eraporate. Yau 
preserve only the first running, which is again to be 
distilled seventeen times, till what remains will 
amount to about two drams. This you keep in a 
glass vial hermetically sealed, for one and twenty 
daj-s. Then you begin your catholick treatise, 
taking every morning fasting, first shaking the yialj 
three drops of this elixir, snuffing it strongly up 
your nose. It will dilate itself about the brain 
(where there Is any) in fourteen minutes, and you 
immediately perceive in your head an infinite num- 
ber of abstracts, sunimaritrs, compendiums, extracts, 
collections, medullas, excerpta fuadamsy ^orile^iat^ 
and the like, all disposed into great order, and re- 
ducible upon paper. 

I must needs ov/n, it was by the assistance of this 
arcanum, that I, though othenvJsc irnpar^ have ad- 
ventured upon so daring an attempt, never achieved 
or undertaken before, but by a certain author called 
Homer; in whom, though otherwise a person not 
without some abilities, and for an ancient, of a toler- 
able genius, I have discovered many gross crrours, 
which are not to be forgiven his very ashes, if by 
chance any of them are left. For whereas we are 
assured, he designed his work for a complete body 
of all knowledge *, human, divine, political, and 

* Hotnrnis oroncs res Imiiiatus pocmnti} cottifdexus est. 
Xchoph. in amviv, 

K 2 mecbanick; 
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mechanic^ ; it U manifest he has wholly neglected 
some, and been very imperfect in the rest. For, 
iirst of alt J as eminent a cabalist as his disciples 
would represent him, Iiis account of the optts mag- 
ftum is extremely poor and deficient ; Jie seems to 
have read but very superficially either Sendivogus, 
Behmen, or Anthroposophia Thcomagtca •. He 
is also quite mistaken about the sphara pyropUuticaf 
a neglect not to be atoned for 1 and, if the reader 
will admit so severe a censure, vix ircdertm autorem 
hunc unquitm audivisse ignis vacem. His failings aic 
not less prominent in several parts of the mcchanicks. 
For, having read his writings with the utmost ap- 
plication, usual among modern wits, I could never 
yet discover rhe least direction about the structure of 
that useful instrument, a saveall. For want of 
which, if the moderns had not lent their assistance, 
we migl]t yet have wandered in the dark. But [ 
have still behind a fault far more notorious to tax 
the author with ; I mean, his gross ignorance in the 
common lawsof this realm* and in the doctrine, ss 
well as discipline of the church of England-^, A 
defect, indeed, for which both he, and all the an- 
cients, stand mO^t justly censured, by my worthy 
and ingenious friend, Mr. Wotton, bachelor ot' 
divinity, in his incomparable treatise o( ancient and 

* A irwitise wrklen about fifty years ago, by a WcUb gcntlf- 
mtlti of Csiiibridge. Mis tiumc as I rnnnubi-r, Vaughan, ai^ip- 
pe»rs by the answer to it wiitleii by ihc knrnrd Dr. Hrnrj- Morr. 
It is a piece ofibc must uniiitflligiblc fiwiian, tlul pcrbap* WM 
€ver piiWi^hrd in any langiuige. 

t Mr, Wotion, (III wlirjm <mr author never givci any quartcty 
m bU campnmoit of andcotand cooderu Irariiing number* did* 
nily, bw, i^c aniorg those purti of kiii^lcdigc, thereto wq 
excel tlie aiidcnti. 

modera 
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rnodern learning: a book, never to be sufficiently 
valued* wliethef we consider the imppy turns and 
flowings of the author's wit, the great usefulness of 
liis subhmc discoveries upon the subject of flies and 
spittle, or the laborious eloquence of his style. 
And I cannot forbear doing that author the justice 
of my publick acknowledgements, for the great helpi 
and liftings 1 had out of his incomparable piece, 
wliilc I was penning this treatise. 

But, beside tliese omissions in Homer already 
mentioned, the curious reader will also observe seve- 
ral defects in that author's writings, for which he 
is not altogether so accountable. For whereas every 
branch of knowledge has received such wonderful 
acquirements since his age» especially within these 
last three years, or thereabouts i it is almost im- 
possible^ he could be so very perfect in modern dis- 
co veries, as his advocates pretend. We freely ac- 
knowledge him to be the inventor of the compass, 
of gun- powder, and the circulation of the blood: 
but, I challenge any of his admirers to show me, in 
all ins writings, a complete account of the spleen ; 
does he not also leave us wholly to seek in tJie art of 
political wagering ? What can be more defective and 
unsatisfactory, than his long dissertation upon tea ? 
And as to his method of salivation without mer- 
cury, so much celebrated of late, it is, to my own 
knowledge and experience, a thing very little to be 
relied on. 

It was to supply such momentous defects, that I 
have been prevailed on, after long solicitation, to 
take pen in hand; and I dare venture to promise, 
the judicious reader shall find nothing neglected here, 
tliat can be of use upon any emergency of life. 

K 5 I axn 
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I am confident to have included and exhausted 
that human imagination Can rise or fall to. Pani- 
cularly, I recommend to the perusal c»f the learned, 
certain discoveries, that are wholly untouched by 
others ; whereof I shall only mention, among a great 
many more, my new help for smattercrs, or the art 
of being deep-learned, and shallow-read, A curious 
invention about mouse-traps. A universal rule of 
reason, or every man his own carver ; together with 
a most useful engine for catching of owl*. Ail 
which, the judicious reader will find largely treated 
on, in the several parts of this discourse. 

I hdd myself obliged to give as much light as it 
possible, into the beauties and excellencies of what I 
am writing : because it is become the fashion and 
humour mo'it applauded, among the first authors of 
this polite and learned age, when they would cor- 
rect the ill-nature of critical, or inform the igno- 
rance of con rteoua readers. BesiHes, there have been 
several famous pieces lately published, both in verse 
and prose, wherein, if the writers had not been 
pleased, out of their great humanity and affectioa 
to the piiblick, to give us a nice detail of the sub- 
lime and the admirable they contain, it is a throu- 
sand (o one, whether we should ever have dis- 
covered one grain of either. For my own parti- 
cular, I cannot deny, that whatever I have said upon 
this occasion, had been more proper in a preficc, 
and more agreeable to the mode, which Viually 
directs it thither. But f here ttiink fit tci lay hold 
on tliat great and honourable pri\ ilege, of being the 
last writer ; I claim an ahsoVute authority in rights 
as the freshest modern, which give* me a despoitck 
power over all authors before me. In the strength 

of 
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ef which title, I do utterly disapprove and declare 
against dut pernicious custom, of making the pre- 
face a bUl of fire to the book. For I have always 
looked upon it as a high point of indiscretion in 
monster-mongers, and other retailer? of strange sights, 
to hang out a fair large picture over rhe door, drawn 
after the life, with a mo*t eloquent description un- 
derneath : this has saved me many a three-pence j 
fur my curiosity was fully satisfied, and I never of- 
fered to go in, though often invited by the urging 
and attending orator, with liis last moving and 
standing piece of rhetorick ; Sir, upon my word, we 
are just going tQ begin. Such \s exactly the fate 
at this time of prefaces, epistles, advertisements, 
introductions, prolegomenas, apparatuses, to the 
readers. This expedient was admirable at first ; our 
great Drydcn has long carried it as far as it would go, 
and with incredible success. He has often said to 
me In confidence, that the world would have never 
suspected him to be so great a poet, if he had not 
assured them so frequently in his prefaces, that it 
was impossible they could either doubt, or forget It. 
Perhaps it may be so j however, I much fear, his 
instructions have edified out of their place, and taught 
rocn to grow wiser in certain points, where he never 
intended they should ; for it is lamentable to be!iold, 
with what a lazy scorn, many of the yawning readers 
of our age, do nowadays twirl over forty or fifty 
pages of preface and dedication (which is the usual 
modern stint 1 as if it were so much Latin. Though 
it roust be also allowed on the other hand, tJiat a 
very considerable number is * known to proceed 

♦ II should he, * are' known, to agree with the foUowitij 
|ilural»« criticki and wits. 

K 4 criticks 
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criticks and wits, by reading nothing else. InW 
lAhich two factions, I think, all present readers may 
justljr be divided. Now for myself, I profess to be 
of the former sort ; and therefore having the modern 
inclination, to expatiate upon the beauty of my 
own productions^, and display the bright parts of ray 
discourse, I thought best to do it in the body of the 
work ; where, as it now lies, it nxakesa very coasi- 
derabie addidon to the bulk of the volume ; a cir-^ 
cumstancc by no means to be neglected by a skilful ' 
writer. 

Having thus paid my due deference and acknow- 
ledgment, to an established custom of our new« 
autliors, by a long digression unsought for, and 
universal censure unprovoked ; by forcing into the 
light, with much pains and dexterity, my own ex* 
ccllencies, and other men's defaults, with great 
justice to myself, and candour to them, I now hap- 
pily resume my subject, to the infinite satisfaction 
both of the reader and the author. 



SECT, vr. 
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W E left lord Peter in open rupture with his two 
brethren * j both, for ever discarded from his hous 
and resigned to the wide world, with little or nothit 
to trust to. Which arc circumstances that render 
them pioper subjects for the charity of a writcr'i 

* It should be rilhrr, ' with hi» two brothers,' or, ' *ill> 
* bretliren,' oaiiuing the two, 

pen 
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pen to work on ; scenes of misery ever affording the 
fairest harvest for great adventures. And in this, 
the world may perceive the difference, between the 
lAtcgrity of a generous author, and that of a com- 
nioQ friend. The latter, is observed to adhere 
dose * in prosperity, but on the decline of fortune, 
to drop suddenly off. Whereas, the generous au- 
thor, just on the contrary, finds his hero on the 
dunghill, from thence by gradual steps raises him 
to a throne, and then immediately withdraws, ex- 
pecting not so much as thanks for his pains : in 
imitation of which example, I have placed lord Peter 
ia a noble house, given him a title to wear, and 
money to spend. There I shall leave him for some 
time; returning where common charity directs me, 
to the assistance of his two brothers, at theirlowest ebb. 
However, I shall by no means forget my character 
of an historian to follow the truth step by step, what- 
crer happens, or where-ever it may lead me. 

The two exiles, so nearly united in fortune and 
interest, took a lodging together; \vhere, at their 
first leisure, they began to reflect on the numberleas 
misfortunes and vexations of their life past, and could 
not tell on the sudden, to what failure in their con- 
duct they ought to impute thern ; when, after 5ome 
recollection, they called to mind the copy of their 
&dier^swill, which they had so happily recovered. 
This was iramediatcly produced, and a firm reso- 
lution taken between them, to alter whatever was 
already amiss, and reduce all their future measures, 
to the strictest obedience prescribed therein. The 
main body of the will, (as the reader cannot easily 
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have forgot) consisted in certain admirable rules about 
the wearing of their coats ; in rhe perusal whereof, 
the two brothers, at cverj' period » duly comparing 
the doctrine with the practice, there was never seen 
a wider difference between two things; horrible, 
downright transgressions of every point. Upon whicb 
they both resolved, without farther deky» to fall 
immediatelv upon reducing the whole, exactly afller 
iheir father's model. 

Bur, here it is good to stop the hast}' reader, ever 
impatient to sec the end of an adventure, before we 
writers can duly prepare him for it. I am to re- 
cord, that these two brothers began to be distin- 
guished at this time, by certain names. One of 
ihem desired to be called MARTIN •» andihcother 
rook the appellation of JACK-f'. These two had 
lived in much friendship and agreement, under the 
tyranny of their brother Peter, a it is the talent of 
fellow- sufferers to do; men in misfortune, being 
like men in the dark, to whom all colours are the 
same : but when they came forward into ihc world, 
and began to display themselves to each other, and 
to the light, their complexions appeared cxtrefnely 
different ; which the present po-jture of their affuirs, 
gave them sudden opportunity to discover. 

But, here the severe reader may justly tax me as 
a writer of short memory, a deficiency to whicti a 
true modern, cannot but, of necessity, be a little 
subject. Because, memory being an employment 
of the mind upon things p.ist, is a facult]^', for which 
the learned in our illustrious age, have no raanniCf 
of occasion, who de*d entirely with invcntion> and 
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fltrike all things out of themselves^ or at least by col- 
lision from each other; upon which account, we 
think it highly reasonable to produce our great for- 
get fulness, as an argument unanswerable for our 
great wtf. I ought in method to have informed the 
reader, about fifty pages ago, of a fancy lord Peter 
took, and infused into his brothers, to wear on their 
coats whatever trimmings came up in fasliion ; never 
pulling off any, as they went out of the mode, but 
keeping on all together ; which amounted in time 
10 a medley the most antick, you can possibly con- 
ceive ; and this to a degree, that upon the time of 
their failing out, there was hardly a thread of the 
original coat to be seen : but an infinite quantity of 
lace and ribands, and fringe, and embroidery, and 
points; I mean only those tagged with silver*, for 
the rest fell off". Now this material circumstance 
having been forgot in due place, as good fortune 
has ordered, comes in very properly here, when the 
two brothers are just going to reform their vestures 
Into the primitive state, prescribed by their father*s 
will. 

They both unanimously entered upon this great 
work, looking sometirftcs on their coats, and some- 
times on the will. Martin laid the first hand; at 
one twitch brought off a large handful of points; 
and, with a second pull, stripped away ten dozen 
yards of fringe. But when he had gone thus far, 
he demurred a while : he knew very well, there yet 
remained a great deal more to be done; however, the 
first heat being over, his violence began to cool, and 

• Points tat^ged with silver, are those docuioes that promote 
the greatness and weaJth of tlie church, wbich have becii dicPC- 
fare wmtn derpe$t into the body 0^ popery, 

he 
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he resotvcd to proceed more moderately in the TCft 

of tlic work ; Juving already narrowly escaped i_ 
swinging rent, in pulling off rhe points, which, be- 
ing tagged with silver (as we have observed before) 
the judicious workman had, with raucli sagacity, 
double sown, to preserve them from falling* Re- 
soliring therclwe to rid his coat of a huge quantity of 
gold lace, lie picked up the stitches with much cau- 
tion, and diligently gleaned out all the loose threads as 
he went, which proved to be a work of time. Then 
lie fell about the embroidered Indian figures of mca, 
^'omcn, and cliildren ; against which, as you have 
heard in its due place, tlieir father's testament waj 
extremely exact and severe : these, with much dex- 
terity and application, were, after a while, quite era* 
dicated, or utterly defaced. For tlic rest, where 
he observed the embroidery to be worked so close, 
as not to be got away without damaging the cloth, or 
where it served to hide or strengthen any flaw in 
the body of the coat, contracted by the perpetual 
lamperiog of workmen upon it ; he concluded, tiie 
wisest course was to let it remain, resolving in nol 
case whatsoever, that the substance of the stuff should 
suffer injury ; which he thought the best method for 
Serving the true intent and meaning of his fathcr'ij 
will. And this is the nearest account I have bccoi 
able to collect, of Martin's proceedings upon this 
great rcvoUition* 

But his brother Jack, whose adventures will be 
so extraordinary, as to furnish a great part in the re- 
mainder of this discourse, entered upon the matter 
with other thoughts, and a quite different spirit. 
For the memory of lord Peter's injuries, produced a 
degree of huucd and spile, which had a much 
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grtater share of inciting him, than any regards after 
his father's commands; since these appeared, at best, 
only secondary and subservient to the other. Hmv* 
ever, for this medley of humour he made a shift to 
find a very plausible name, honouring ic with the 
title of zeal; which is perhaps the most significant 
word, that has been ever yet produced in any lan- 
giugc ; as, I think, I have folly proved in my 
excellent analytical discourse upon that subject ; 
wherein I have deduced a histori-Theo-physi-logical 
account of xeal, showing how it first proceeded from 
a notion into a word, and thence, in a hot summer, 
ripened into a tangible substance. This work, con- 
^ning three Urge volumes in folio, I design very 
shortly to publish by the modern way of subscription, 
not doubting but the nobility and gentry of the 
land will give me all possible encouragement ; hav- 
ing had already such a taste of what I am able to 
perform. 

I record therefore, that brother Jack, brimful 
of this miraculous compound, reflecting with indig- 
nation upon Peter's tyranny, and farther provoked 
by the despondency of Martin, prefaced liis resolu- 
tions to this purpose. What, said he, a rogue that 
locked up his drink, turned away our wives, clieatetl 
us of our fortunes ; palmed his damned crusts upon 
u» for mutton; and, at last, kicked us out of 
doors ; must we be in his fashions, with a pox I a 
rascal, besides, that all the street cries out against. 
Having thus kindled and inflamed himself, as high . 
as possible, and by consequence in a delicate temper / 
for beginning a reformation, he set about the work 
immediately ; and in three minutes made more dis- 
patch, than Martin had done in as many hours. 
3 For, 
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For, courteous reader, you are given to understand^ 
that zeal is ne%*er so highly obliged, as when you 
set it a tearing ; and Jack, whodoated on that quality 
in httnself, allowed it at this time its full swing. 
TKus it happened, that stripping down a parcel of 
gold lace a little too hastily, he rent the main body 
of his coat from top to bottom ; and whereas his 
talent was not of the happiest in taking up a stitch, 
he knew no better way, than to darn it again with 
packthread and a skewer. But the matter was yet 
infinitely worse (I record it with tears) when he pro- 
ceeded to the embroidery: for, being clumsy by 
nature, and of temper impatient ; witbal, beholding 
millions of stitches that required the aiccst hand, 
and sedatest constitution, to extricate ; in a great 
rage he tore off the whole piece, clotli and all, and 
flung it into the kennel, and furiously tiius con- 
tinued his career ; Ah, good brother Maniti, said 
he, do as I do, for the love of God ; strip, tear, 
pull, rend, flay off all, that we may appear as un- 
like the rogue Peter as it is possible ; I would not, 
for a hundred pounds, cany the least mark about 
me, that might give occasion to tl^e neighbours of 
suspecting that I was related to such a rascal. But 
Martin, who at this time happened to be extremely 
phlegmatickand sedate, begged liis brother, of all love, 
aot to damage his coat by any means ; for he never 
would get such another : desired him to consider, 
that it was not their business to form their actions 
by any reflection upon Peter, but by observing tbc 
rules prescribed in their father's will. That he 
should remember, Peter was still their brother, 
whatever faults or injuries he had committed ; ind 
tlicrefore they should, by all meaas, avoid such a 

d) ought, 
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thougljt^ as that of taking measures for good and j 
evil from no oilier rule, than of opposjiion to him. 
That it was true, the testament of tlieir good father, 
was very exact in what related to the wearing of 
tlieir coats ; yet it was no less penal and strict, In 
prescribing agreement, and friendship, andaflcction 
between them. And therefore, if straining a point 
were at all dispensable, it would certainly be so, 
rather to the advance of unity, than Increase of con- 
tradiction. 

MARTIN had still proceeded as gravely as he 
began, and doubtless would have delivered an ad- 
mirable lecture of morality, which might have ex- 
ceedingly contributed to my reader's repose both of 
body and mind, the true ultimate end of ethicks ; 
but Jack was already gone a flighi-shol beyond his 
patience. And as in scliolastick disputes, nothing 
scr^xs to rouse the spleen of him that opposes so 
much, as a kind of pcdantick aJiected calmness in the 
respondent ; disputants being for tlie most part like 
unequal scales, where the gravity of one side ad- 
vances the lightness of the other, and causes it to fly 
up, and kick the beam ; so it happened here, that 
the weight of Martin's argument exalted Jack's 
levity, and made him fly out and spurn against his 
brother's moderation. In short, Martin's patience 
put Jack in a rage ; but that v/hich most afflicted 
him, was, ro observe his brother s coat so well re- 
duced into the state of innocence ; whil;; his own 
was either wholly rent to Ills shirt ; or those places, 
which had escaped his cruel clutches, were still in 
Peter's livery. So that he looked like a drunken 
beau, half rifled by bullies ; or like a frfsh tenant 
of Newgate, when he has refused tlie pa^Tticnt of 

garnish i 
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garnish ; or like a discovered shoplifter^ left to the 
mercy of Exchange women * J or like a bawd in 
her old velvet petticoat, resigned into the secular 
hands of the mobile. Like any, or like all of these, 
a medley of rags and lace, and rents, and frin^s, 
unfortimate Jack did now appear : he would have 
been extremely glad to see his coat in the condition 
of Martin's, but infinitely gladder to find that of 
H Martin in the same predicament with hU. How- 
ever, since neither of these was likely to come to 
pass, he thought fit to lend the whole business ano- 
ther turn, and to dress up necessity into a virtue. 
Therefore, after as many of the fox's arguments -^l- 
as he could muster up, for bringing Martin to rea- 
son , as he called it ; or, as he meant it, into his 
own ragged, bobtailed condition ; and observing he 
said all to little purpose ; what, alas ! was left for 
the forlorn Jack to do, but after a millioi^ of scurri- 
lities against his brother, to run mad with spleen, 
and spile, and contradiction. To be short, here 
began a mortal breach between these two. Jack. 
went immediately to new lodgings, and in a few 
days it was for certain reported, that he had run out 

* The galleries over the piazzai in the Royal Exchange wrrr 
formerly filled with sh^ips, kept cUicfly by women j the aui 
use was made of a builiiing called the New Exihuiigc in 
Strand; this edifice has been pulled doun ; the sbopkcrpcrs have 
removed from the Royal K&change into CornUllj aiid (he ad- 
jaceta itrects j titxd there ure now no remains of ExdunfB 
women, but in Exeter chaitge, and they are no longer rtmnod 
tlic first uiUuiters uf faiihton. 

f The fox m the fable ^ who having been caught in a trap and 
lost hlii tail, used many sirgumetits to persuade tlic rest to cut off 
theiri } th.it the kinguUrity of hii dcfonmly might not expose biin 
to derision. 
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of his wits. In a short time after he appeared abroad, 
and confirmed the report by falling into the oddest 
whimsies, that ever a sick brain conceived. 

And now the little boys in the streets began to 
salut« him with several names. Sometimes they 
would call him Jack the bald * ; sometimes, Jack 
with a lantern -f- ; sometindes, Dutch Jack :{; ; some- 
times, French Hugh § ) scHtietimes, Tom the 
Beggar || ; and sometimes, Knocking Jack of the 
north ^. And it was under one, or some, or all of 
these appellations, which I leave the learned reader 
to determine, that he has given rise to the most 
illustrious and epidemick sect of iEolists ; who, with 
honourable commemoration, do still acknowledge 
the renowned JACK, for their author and founder. 
Of whose original, as well as principles, I am now 
advancing to gratify the world with a very particular 
account. 

— Mellao contingens (uncta lepore, 

* That is, Calvin, from calvus, bald, 
'f All those who pretend to inward light. 
X Jack of Leyden, who gave rise to the Anabaptists. 
\ The Hugonots. 

tl The Gueuses, by which name some Protestants in Flanders 
were called. 
% John Knox, the reformer of Scotland. 
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SECT. VIL 

A DIGRESSION IN PRAISE OP DI6KESSI0NS/ 

1 HAVE sometimes heard of an iliad in a nut- 
shell ; but it has been my fortune to have much 
oftener seen a nut- shell in an iliad. There is no 
doubt that human life has received most wonderful 
advantages from both ; but to which of the two 
the wofld is chiefly indebted, I shall leave among 
the curious, as a problem worthy of their utmost 
inquiry. For the invention of the latter, I think 
the commonwealth of learning is chiefly obliged to 
the great modern improvement of digressions : the 
late refinements in knowledge, running parallel to 
those of diet in our nation, which, among men of 
a judicious taste, are dressed up in various com- 
pounds, consisting in * soups and olios, fricassees, 
and ragousts. 

It is true, there is a sort of morose, detracting, 
ill-bred people, who pretend utterly to disrelish these 
polite innovations ; and as to the similitude from 
diet, they allow the parallel, but are so bold 'j- to 
pronounce the example itself, a corruption andde- 
generacy of taste. They tell us, that the fashion of 
jumbling fifty things together in a dish, was at first 
introduced, in compliance ij: to a depraved and de- 

* ' Consibting in,' is not an English phrase ; k should be, 
'consisting of, t^c* 

■]■ Thib is iin inaccurate mode of speech frequently used by our 
auflmr, in omitting tl>c ' as j' it should be, ' so bold as to pro- 
' notuK e,' tf"*', 

* Incompliance to — better — ' in compliance with,' ^c. 

bauchcd 
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bauched appetite, as well as to a crazy constitution : 
and to see a man hunting through an olio, after the 
head and brains of a goose, a widgeon, or a wood- 
cock, is a sign he wants a stomach and digestion for 
more substantial victuals. Farther, they affirm, that 
digressions in a book, are like foreign troops in a 
state, which argue the nation to want a heart and 
hands of its own, and often either subdue the natives, 
or drive them into the most unfruitful corners. 

But, after all that can be objected by these super- 
cilious censors, it is manifest, the society of writers 
would quickly be reduced to a very inconsiderable 
number, if men were put upon making books, with 
the fatal confinement of delivering nothing beyond 
what is to the purpose. It is acknowledged, that 
were the case the same among us, -as with the Greeks 
and Romans, when learning was in its cradle, to be 
reared, and fed, and clothed by invention ; it would 
be an easy task to fill up volumes upon particular 
occasions, without farther expatiating from the sub- 
jects, tlian by moderate excursions, helping to ad- 
vance or clear the main design. But witli know- 
ledge it has fared, as with a numerous army, en- 
camped in a fruitful country i which, for a few daysj 
maintains itself by the product of the soil it is on; 
till, provisions being spent, they are sent to forage 
many-a mile, among friends or enemies, it matters 
not. Mean-while the neighbouring fields, trampled 
and beaten down, become barren and dry, affording 
no sustenance but clouds of dust. 

The whole course of things being thus entirely 
changed between us and the ancients, and the mo- 
dems wisely sensible of it ; we of this age have dis- 
covered a shorter, and more prudent method, to be- 

L a corns 
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come scholars and wits, without the fatigue of read* 
ing or of thinking. The most accomplished way 
of using books at present, is twofold : cither first, 
to serve them as some men do lords, learn their 
titles exactly, and then brag of their acquaintance. 
Or secondly, which is indeed the choicer, the pro- 
founder, and politer method, to get a thorough in- 
sight into the index, by which the whole book is 
governed and turned, like fishes by the tail. For, 
to enter the palace of learning at the great gate, re- 
quires an expense of time and forms; therefore 
men of much haste, and little ceremony, arc con- 
tent to get in by the back-door. For, the arts arc 
all in a fiying march, and therefore more easily sub- 
dued by attacking them in the rear. Thus physi- 
cians discover the state of the whole body, by con- 
isulting only what comes from behind. Thus men 
catch knowledge, by throwing their wit on the pos- 
teriors of a book, as boys do sparrows with flinging 
salt upon their tails. Thus human life is best un- 
derstood, by the wise man's rule, of regarding the 
end. Thus are the sciences found, like Hercules's 
oxen, by tracing them backwards. Thus- are old 
sciences unravelled, like old stockings, by begin* 
ning at the foot. 

Beside all this, the army of the sciences has been 
of late, with a world of martial discipline, drawn 
into its close order, so that a view or a muster may 
be taken of it, with abundance of expedition. For 
this great blessing we are wholly indebted to systems 
and abstracts, in which the modern fathers of learn- 
ing, like prudent usurers, spent their sweat for the 
ease of us their children. For, labour is the seed 

of 
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of idknessj and it is the peculiar happiness of our i^ 
jioble age, to gather the fruit. 

Now the method of growing wise, learned, and 
sublime, having become so regular an affair, and so 
established in all its forms; tlie number of writers 
must necilshave increased accordingly, and to a pitch , 
that has made it of absohitc necessity for them, to 
interfere continually with each other. Besides, it i^ ; 
reckoned, that there is nor at thi*! present, a suffi* 
cient quantity of new matter left in nature, to 
furnish and adorn any one particular subject, to the 
extent of a volume. Tlits I am told by a very 
vkilful computer, who has given a full demonstra- 
tion of it from rules of arithmettck. 

This perhaps may be objected against by those, 
who maintain the infinity of iimtter, and therefore 
will not allow, that any species of it can be ex- 
hausted. For answer to which, let us examine the 
noblest branch of modern wit or invention, planted 
and cultivated by the present age, and which, of all 
others, has born the most and the fairest fruit, 
lor, though some remains of it were left u<; by thcan- 
cientSf yet have not any of those, as 1 remember, 
been translated or compiled into systems fur modern 
use. Therefore we may affirm to our own honour, 
that it has, in some sort, been both invented, and 
brought to perfection by liie same hands. What 
I mean, is, that highly celebrated talent among the 
modern wits, of deducing similitudes, allusion?, and 
applications, very surprising, agreeable, and apposite 
from xh^ puddTtda of either sex, together with their 
proper uses. And truly, having observed lidw 
Httlc invention bears any vog\ie, beside what is de^ 
rived into llicsc channels, 1 have sometimes liad % 

L 3 thought, 
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thought, that the happy genius of our age and 
country, was prophetically held forth by that an- 
cient typical description of the Indian pygmies * ; 
whose stature did not exceed above two foot ; sed 
quorum pudenda crassa, et ad talos usque pertingentia. 
Now, I have been very curious to inspect the late 
productions, wherein the beauty of this kind have 
most prominendy appeared ; and although this vein 
has bled so freely, and all endeavours have been 
used in the power of human breath to dilate, ex- 
tend, and keep it open ; like the Scythians -f-, who 
had a custom, and an instrument, to blow up the 
privities of their mares, that they might yield the 
more milk : yet I am under an apprehension, it is 
near growing dr}', and past all recovery ; and that 
either some new fonde of wit should, if possible, be 
provided, cr else, that we must even be content with 
repetition here, as well as upon all other occasions. 

This will stand as an incontestable argument, that 
our modern wits are not to reckon upon the infinity 
of matter, for a constant supply. What remains 
therefore, but that our last recourse must be had to 
large indexes, and little compendiums ? quotations 
must be plentifully gathered, and booked in alpha- 
bet; to tliis end, though authors need be little con- 
sulted, yet criticks, and commentators, and lexicons 
carefully must. But above all, those judicious col- 
lectors of bright parts, and flowers, and observandas, 
arc to be nicely dwelt on, by some called tlie sieves 
and boulters of learning; though it is left undeter- 
mined, whether they dealt in pearls or meal ; and 
consequently, whether we are more to value that 
which passed through, or what staid behind. 

* Cltsici'fra^m. apitd Pliotium. ) Hcrodot. L. 4. 

By 
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By these methods, in a few weeks, there starts 
Up m;my a writer, capable of managing tiic pro- 
foundcst, and most universal subjects. For, what 
tliough his head be empty, provided his common- 
place book be full i and if you will bate hiin but the 
circumstances of method, and style, and gnimniar, 
and invention ; allow him but the common privi- 
leges of ttanscribing from others, and digressing from 
himself, as often as he shall sec occasion ; he will 
desire no more itigredients towards iitt'mg up a trea- 
tise, that shall make a very comely figure on a book- 
seller's shelf ; there to be preserved neat and clean 
for a long eternity, adorned with the heraldry of its 
title fairly inscribed on a label ; never to be thumbed 
or greased by students, nor botmd to everlasting 
chains of darkness in a library : but, when the ful- 
ness of time is come, shall happily undergo the trial 
of Purgatory, in older to ascend the sky. 

Without these allowances, how is it possible, wc 
modern wits should ever hax^e an opportunity to 
introduce our collections, listed under so many thou- 
sand heads of a different nature ; for want of which, 
the learned world would be deprived of infinic." f e- 
lightf as well as instruction, and we ourselves bu- 
ried beyond redress, in an inglorious and undistin- 
guished oblivion ? 

From such elements as these, I am alive to behold 
die day, wherein the corporation of authors, can 
outvie all its brethren in the guild, A happiness 
derived to us, with a great many others, from our 
Scythian ancestors J among whom the number of 
pens wa» so infinite, that the Greciari* eloquence 
had no other way of expressing it, than by saying, 

L 4 that 
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tbat in the regions, far to the north, it was hardl^j 
possible for a nian to travel, the very air was so re-j 
pletc with feathers. 

The necessity of this digression » will easily ex- 
cuse the length ; and I have chosen for it as proper 
a place, as I could readily find. If the judicious 
reader can assign a fitter, I do here impower him to 
remove it into any other corner he pleases. And so 
J return with great alacrity to pursue a more im- 
portant concern. 



SECT. vm. 



A TALS OP A TUB. 

X HE learned iEolists • maintain the originalj 
cause of all things to be wind, from which principl 
this whole universe was at first produced, and int 
which it must at last be resolved ; that the 
breath, whicli had kindled, and blew up the flamrfT 
of nature, should one day blow it out : 

^odfrecul a n&bh fiictat fcrtuna gubernam. 

This is what the adepti understand by their atumi 
mundi ; that is to say, the spirit, or breath, or wind 
of the world ; for, examine the whole system by 
tlie particulars of nature, and you will find it not to 
be disputed. For whether you please to call the 
forma mjormans of man, by the name of spiriius^ 
animus f efflatmy or anima \ what arc all these but 
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several appellations for wind, which is the ruling 
element in every compound, and into which they all 
resolve upon their corruption ? farther, wJiat is life 
itself, but, as it is commonly called, tlie breath of 
our nostriis ? whence it is very justly observed by 
naturalists, that wind still continues of great emolu- 
ment in certain mysteries not to be named, giving 
occasion for those happy epithets of turgidus, and /«- 
^tus^ applied cither to the emittetjfj or recipient 
organs. 

By what I have gathered out of ancient records, 
I find the compass of their doctrine took in two and 
thirty points, wherein it would be tedious to be very 
pa.rticular^ However, a few of their most iiVipor- 
tant precepts, deducible from it, are by no means 
to be omitted j among which the following maxim 
was of much weight ; that since wind had the mas- 
ter-share, as well as operation in every compound, 
by consequence, those beings must be of cliief ex- 
cellence, wherein that priff^ereiium appears most pro- 
minently to abound j and therefore man is in the 
highest perfection of all created things, as having, 
by the great bounty of philosophers, been endued 
with three distinct enimos or winds, to which tlie 
sage j^lists, with much liberality, have added a 
fourth of equal necessity, as well as ornament with 
the other three ; by this quartum prmdptwit^ taking 
in our four cornere of the world ; which gave oc- 
casion fa that reryowned cat>aUst^ Bumbaitut *, of 
placing the body of a man in due position to the four 
cardinal points. 



TTiis is one of tlie names of Pararelsusj he was called 

In 
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In consequence of this, tbeir next principle was, 
|bat man brings with him into the world, a pecu- 
liar portion or grain o{ wind, which may be called 
a quifita essentia, extracted from the other four. 
This quintessence is of a catholick use upon all emer- 
gencies of life, is improveable into all arts and 
sciences, and may be wonderfully refined, as well 
as enlarged by certain methods in education. Thisy 
when blown up to its perfection, ought not' to be 
covetously hoarded up, stifled, or hid under a 
bushel, but freely communicated to mankind. Upon 
these reasons, and others of equal weight, the wise 
iEolists affirm, the gift of BELCHING to be tho 
noblest act of a rational creature. To cultivate 
which art, and render it more serviceable to maa^ 
kind, they made use of several methods. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year, you might behold the priests 
among them, in vast numbers, with their mouths ^ 
gaping wide enough against a storm, At other 
times were to be seen several hundreds linked toge^ 
ther in a circular chain, with every man a pair of 
bellows applied to his neighbour's breech, by which 
they blew up each other to tlie shape and size of a 
tun ; and for that reason, with great propriety of 
speech, did usually call their bodies, their vessels, 
When by these, and the like performances, they 
were grown sufficiently replete, tliey would imme- 
diately depart, and disembogue, for the publick good, 
a plentiful share of their acquirements, into their 
disciples chaps. For we must here observe, . that 
all learning was esteemed among them, to be com- 
pounded from the same principle. Because, first, 

* This is inrnnt <>t lliosc scdilicus preachers, who blow nn ilie 
fitcvls of rebellion, ^V. 

it 
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it IS generally affirmedj or confessed, that learning 
puffctii men up : and secondly, they provetl it byj 
tht following syllogism ; words are but wind ; and 
karning is nothing but words; ^r^tf, learning is no- 
thing but wind. For this reason, the philosophers 
among them^ did, in their schools, deliver to Uieir 
pupils, all their doctrines and opinions, by eructation, 
wherein they had acquired a wonderful eloquence, 
and of incredible variety, Bulthegreat charactcristick, 
by which their cliief sages were best distinguished, 
was a certain position of countenance, which gave 
undoubted intelligence, to what degree or propor- 
tion, the spirit agitated the inward mass, For, 
after certain gri pings, the wind and vapours issuing 
forth, having first by their turbulence and con- 
vulsions within, caused an earthquake m man*s lit- 
tle world, distorted the mouth, bloated the cheeks, 
ind gave* the eve? a terrible kind of relievo; at 
such junctures all their belches were rereived for 
sacred, the sourer the better, and swallowed with 
infinite consolation by their meager devotees. And, 
to render these yet more complete, because the brcatli 
of man's life is in his nostrils, therefore the choicest, 
most edifying, and most enlivening belches, were 
very wisely conveyed tJirough that vehicle, to give 
tJiem a tincture as they passed. 

Their gotls were the four winds, whom they 
worshiped, as the spirits that pervade and enliven 
the universe, and as those from whom alone all in- 
spiration can properly be said to proceed. How- 
ever, the chief of these, to whom they performed 
the adoration of latria -f-f was the almighty North j 

• It should be, givrn. 

f Latria is that worsbj|i which is paid only to the supreme 
Dciiy, 

tn 
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an ancient deity, whom the inliabiiants of MegaIo» 
polis in Greece, had likewise in the highest rcvc- 
reoce: mmiutn tkarum Boream maxime ctUbrant **, 
This god, though endued with ubiquity, was yet 
supposed, by the profounder il^Usts, to possess one 
peculiar habitation, or (to speak in form) a tmlum 
empyrmim^ wherein he was more intimately present. 
This was situated in a certain region, well known 
to tiie ancient Greeks, by them called, Xxsr/a, or 
the land of darkness. And although many contro- 
versies have arisen upon that matter, yet so much is 
undisputed ; that from a region of tlic like dcnonu* 
nation, the most refined yEolists Jiave borrowed their 
original j whence, in every age, the zealous aimong 
their priesthood have brought over their choicest in- 
spiration, fetching it with their own hands from the 
fountain- heaci in certain bladders, and disploding it 
among the sectaries in all nations, who did, and do, 
and ever will, daily gasp and pant after it. 

Now, their mysteries and rites were performed 
in this manner. It is well knoxvn among the learned, 
that the virtuosoes of former ages, had a contrivance 
for carrying and preserving winds in casks or 
barrels, which was of great assistance ujx>n long sea 
voyages : and the loss of so useful an art at present, 
is very much to be lamented : ahhough, I knew 
not how, with great negligence omitted by Pan- 
cirolIus-|-. It was an invention ascribed to .^^las 
himself, from whom this sect is denominated ; and 
who, in tionour of their founder's memory, have 
to tills day prcser\ cd great numbers of those barrels^ 

• raiisarv. L. 8. 

t An author who writ De Artiluj pnditis, See. of art» tocta, 
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whereof they fix one in each of their temples, first 
heating ont the top ; into this barrel, upon solemn 
dajT, the priest enters ; where, having before duly 
prepared himself by the methods already described, 
a secret funnel is also conveyed from liis posteriors 
to the bottom of the barrel, which admits new sup- 
plies of inspiration, from a northern chink or cranny. 
Whereupon, you behold him swell immediately to 
the shape and size of his vessel. In this posture he 
disembogues whole tempests upon his auditor}', as 
the spirit from beneath gives liim utterance ; which, 
issuing ex adyiis et penetralihus^ is not performed 
without much pain and gripings. And, the wind, 
in brcalcing forth, deals with his face * as it docs 
with that of the sea, first blackening, then wrinkling, 
and at last, bursting it into a foam. It is in this 
guise, the sacred jTioUst delivers his oracular belches 
to his panting disciples ; of whom, some arc greedily 
gaping after tlie sanctified breath ; others are all tlic 
while hymning out the praises of the winds * and, 
gently wafred to and fro by their own humming, 
do thus represent the soft breezes of tlieir deities 
ap{)eascd. 

It is from this custom of the priests, that some 
authors maintain these iEolists to have been very 
ancient in tiie world. Because the delivery of their 
mysteries, which I have just now mentioned, ap* 
pears exactly the same with that of other ancient 
oracles, wliose inspirations were owing to certain 
subterraneous effluviums of wind, delivered with the 
same pain to tlic priest, and much about the same 
influence on the people. It is true indeed, that 

• TliU is hx\ cx-ict tlfitcription of tlie duttgcs made in ibe face 
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these were frequently managed and directed by fe«« 
male officers, whose organs were understood to btf 
better disposed for the admission of those oracular 
gusts, as entering and passing up through a recep- 
tacle of greater capacity, and causing also a pruriency 
by the way, such as, with due management, hatli 
been refined from carnal into a spiritual extasy. And," 
to strengthen this profound conjecture, it is farther 
insisted, that this custom of female priests*, is kept 
up still in certain refined colleges of our modern 
yEolists, who are agreed to receive their inspiration 
derived through the receptacle aforesaid, like their 
ancestors, the sybils. 

And whereas the mind of a man, when he gives 
the spur and bridle to his thoughts, does never stop, 
but naturally sallies out into both extremes, of high 
and low, of good and evil ; his first flight of fancy, 
commonly transports him to ideas of what is most 
perfect, finished, and exalted; till having soared out 
of his own reach and sight, not well perceiving 
how near ^ the frontiers of height and depth bor- 
der upon each other ; with the same course and 
wing, he falls down plumb into the lowest bottom 
of things i like one who travels the east into the 
west ; or like a straight line drawn by its own length 
into a circle. Whether a tincture of malice in our 
natures, makes us fond of furnishing every bright 
idea, with its reverse ; or, whether reason, reflecting 
upon tlie sum of things, can, like the sun, serve 
only to enlighten one half of the globe, leaving the 
odierhalf by necessity under shade and darkness; or, 

♦ Quakers, who suffer ihcir nomen to preach and pray. 
-|- Near, for nearly. 

whether 
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whether fancy, flying up to the imagination of what 
is highest and best, becomes overshot, and spent, 
and weary, and suddenly falls, like a dead bird of 
paradise, to the ground ; or whether, after all these 
metaphysical conjectures, I have not entirely missed 
the true reason; the proposition however, which 
has stood me in so much circumstance, is alto- 
gether true ; that as the most uncivilized parts of 
mankind, have some way or other climbed up into 
the conception of a god, or supreme power; so they 
have seldom forgot to provide their fears with cer- 
tain ghastly notions, which, instead of better, have 
served them pretty tolerably for a devil. And this 
proceeding seems to be natural enough; for it is 
with men, whose imaginations are lifted up very 
high, after the same rate, as with those, whose 
bodies are so ; that as they are delighted with the 
advantage of a nearer contemplation upwards, so 
they are equally terrified with the dismal prospect 
of the precipice below. Thus, in the choice of a " 
devil, it has been the usual method of mankind, to 
sjngle out some being, either in act, or in vision, 
which was in most antipathy to the god they had 
framed. Thus also the sect of yEolists possessed 
themselves with a dread, and horrour, and hatred of 
two malignant natures, betwixt whom, and the 
deities they adored, perpetual enmity was establish- 
ed. The first of these was the chameleon *, sworn 
foe to inspiration, who in scorn devoured large 

* I do not well understand what the author aims at here, 
any v.wre than by the terrible monster," mentioned in the follow- 
incj linos, called Moulin a vent, which is the French name for a' 
wiudmill. 

influences 
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influences of their god, witliout refunding the^ 
smallest blast by eructation. The other was a huge 
terrible monster, called Moulinavent, who, with 
four stroiig arms, waged eternal battle with all rhcir 
tlivinities, dexterously turning to avoid their blows, 
and repay them with interest. 

Thus furnished, and set out with gods, as well 
^ devils, was the renowned sect of i^iolists, wliich 
makes at this daj' so illustrious a figure in the world, 
and whereof, that poHte nation of Laplanders arc, 
beyond all doubt, a most atithentick. branch; of 
whom I therefore cannot, without injustice, here 
omit to make Iionourable mention ; since they ap- 
pear to be so closely allied in point of interest, as 
well as inclinations, ivith their brother iEolists 
among us, as not only to buy therr winds by whole- 
sale from the same merchants, but also to retail them 
after the same rate and method, and to customers 
much alike. 

Now, whetlicr the system here delivered was 
wholly compiled by Jack ; or, as some writer* 
believe, rather copied from the original at Del- 
phos^ with certain additions and emendatiom, 
suited to tlie times and circumstances j I shall not 
absolutely determine. This I may affirm, that 
Jack gave it at least a new turn, and formed it 
into the iame dress and model, as it lies deduced 
by mr. 

I have long sought after this opportunity of doing 
justice to a societj' of men, for whom I have a pe- 
ctJiar honour; ami whose opinions, as well as prac- 
tices, ha\c been extremely misrepresented, and tra- 
duced, by ihc malice or ignorance of their adversa- 
ria. 
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ries. For, I rhiak it one of the greatest, and best 
of human actions, to remove prejudices, and place 
things in their truest and f:urcst light; which I 
therefore boldly undertake, without any regards of 
my own, beside the conscience, ihc honour, and 
the thanks, 

^^^^A &IGRESSIO:y CONCERNING THE OHIGINAL, THB 
^_ USE AND IMPROVEMEXr OF MADNESS IlM J^ 

^P COMMONW£ALTir. 

WOR shall it any ways detract from the just re- 
putation of this famous scctj that its rise and insti-* 
tution are owing to such an author, as I have de- 
scribed Jack to be; a person whose intellectuals were 
Qverturned, and his brain shaken out of its natural 
poiiiion ; which we commonly suppose to be a 
distemper, and call by the name of madness or 
phrenjv. For, if\ve take a survey of the greatest 
actions, that have been performed in the world, 
under the influence of single men ; which are, the 
establishment of new empires by conquest; the ad- 
\-ance and progress of new schemes in philosophy; 
and the contriving, as well as the propagating of 
new religions ; wc shall Jind the authors of them all, 
to have been persons, whose natural reason had ad- 
nairtcd great rex'^olutions from their diet, their educa- 
tion, the prevalency of some certain temper, together 
witb the particular influence of air and climate. 
Vol. [J. M Besides, 
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Besides, there is something individual in humail 
minds, that easily kindles, at the accidental approach 
and collision of certain circumstances, which, though 
of paUry and mean appearance, do often flame out 
into the greatest emergencies of life. For, great 
turns are not alway5 given by strong hands, but by 
hicky adaption, and at proper seasons; and it is of 
no import, where the fire was kindled, if the vapour 
has once got up into the brain. F6r, the upper 
region of man, is furnished like the middle regl 
of the air; the materials are formed from causes 
the widest dilFerence, yet produce at last the same 
substance and effect, Mists arise fi*om the earth, 
steams fi-om dunghills, exhalations from the sea, and 
■moke from fire ; yet all clouds are the same in com- 
position, as well as consequences ; and the fumes 
issuing from a Jakes, will furnish as comely and use- 
fbl a vapour, as incense from an altar. Thus far, I 
suppose, will easily be granted mc; and then it 
tviil follow, that as the face of nature never produces 
rain, But when it ts overcast and disturbed; so 
human understanding, seated in the brain, must be 
troubled and overspread by vapours, ascending from 
the lower facuhies to water the invention, and ren- 
der it fruitful. Now, although liiesc vapours, (is 
it has been already said) are- of as various original, 
as those of the skies; yet the crops they produce, 
differ both in kind and degree, merely according to 
the soil. I will produce nvo instances, to prove and 
explain what I am now advancing. 

A certain great prince * raised a mighty array, 
filled his coffers with iafijiite treasures, provided an 

* This -wai Hany the Great of France. 
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invincible fleet, and all this, without giving the least 
part of his design to hts greatest ministers, or his 
nearest favourites. Immediately the whole world 
was alarmed ; the neighbouring crowns in trembling 
expectations, towards whar point the storm would 
burst i the small politicians every where forming 
profound conjectures. Some believed, he had laid 
a scheme for universal monarciiy; others, after much 
insight, determined the matter' to be a project for 
pulling down the pope, and setting up the reformed 
religion, which had once been his own. Some 
again of a deeper sagacity, sent him into Asia to 
subdue the Turk, and recover Palestine. In the 
midst of all these projects an,d preparations, a certain 
state-surgeon *, gathering die nature of the disease 
by these symptoms, attempted the cure, at one 
blow performed tlie operation, broke the bag, and 
out flew the vapour j nor did any thing want to 
render it a complete remedy, only, that the prince 
unfortunately happened to die in tlie performance. 
Now is the reader exceeding -f- curious to learn, 
whence this vapour took its rise, which had so long 
set the nations at a gaze; wl^at secret wheel, what 
hidden spring, could put into motion so wonderful 
an engine. It was afterwards discovered, that the 
movement of this whole machine had been directed 
by an absent female, whose eyes had raised a prolu- 
bcrancy, and before emission she was removed into 
an enemy's country. What should an unhappy 
prince do in such ticklish circumstances as these ? 
he tried in %*ain the poet's never- falling receipt of 
corpora quaque ; for^ 

* Ranlkr, who stabbed Henry tlie Great in hit coacb. 
t It iboold be, exceedingly. 
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Jdque petit corpus mensy unde est saucia amore : 
Vnde feritur, eo iendit, gestitque coire, 

Lucr. 

Having to no purpose used all peaceable endea- 
vours, the collected jmrt of the semen, raised and 
inflamed, became adust, converted to choler, turned 
head xipon the spinal duct, and ascended to the brain : 
the very same principle, that influences a bully to 
break the windows of a whore who has jilted him, 
naturally stirs up a great prince, to raise mighty 
armies, and dream of nothing but sieges, batdes, 
and victories. 
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The other instance * is what I have read some- 
where in a very ancient author, of a mighty king, 
who, for the space of above thirty years, amused 
himself to take, and lose towns ; beat armies, and 
be beaten ; drive princes out of their dominions ; 
fright children from their bread and butter; burn, 
lay waste, plunder, dragoon, massacre subject and 
stranger, friend and foe, male and female. It is 
recorded, that the philosophers of each country 
were in grave dispute upon causes natural, moral, 
and political, to find out where they should assign 
an original solution of this phenomenon. At last, 
the vapour or spirit, whicli animated the hero's 
brain, being in perpetual circulation, seized upon 
that region of the human body, so renowned for 

* This is meant of the Frt-nch king, Lewis XIV. 
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fumisliing the ziheia ocddentalii ♦, and gathering 
there into a tumour, left the rest of the world for that 
lime in peace. Of such mighty consequence it is, 
where those exhalations fix; and of so little, from 
whence they proceed. The same spirits, which, in 
their superiour progress, would conquer a kingdom, 
descending upon the anus, conclude in a fistula. 

Let us next examine the great introducers of new 
schemes in philosophy, and search till we can find, 
from what faculty of the soul, the disposition arises 
in mortal man, of taking it into his head to advance 
new systems, with such an eager zeal, in things 
agreed on all hands impossible to be known : from 
what seeds this disposition springs, and to what 
quality of human nature, these grand innovators 
ha\-e been indebted, for their number of disciples. 
Because it is plain, that several of the chief among 
Ihem, both ancient and modem, were usually mis- 
taken by their adversaries, and indeed by all, except 
their own followers, to have been persons crazed, 
or out of their wits ; having generally proceeded, in 
the common course of their words and actions, by 
a method very different from the vulgar dictates of 
unrefined reason ; agreeing for the most part in their 
several models, with their present undoubted suc- 
cessors in the academy of modern Bedlam; whose 
merits' and principles I shall farther examine in due 
place. Of this kind were Epicurus, Diogenes, 

♦ Paracelsus, who was to famous for chymblry, tried an ex- 
poriiiiciit upon luiinan cxcrt'mcitt, to make a prrfume of it % 
which, when he had brought (o prrfectbn, lie called ^Ihci^ 
occidentaiit, or western civet, tbc back parts of man (according 
tu hi» divUiun meiUioocd by the aulhorj page i<^^,) being the 

H'CSL 
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Apollonius, Lucretius, Paracelsus, Des Cartes, and 
others; who, if rhey were now in the world, tied 
fast, and separate iVom their followers, would, ia^j 
this our undistingutshing age, incur manifest dangc^^^ 
of phlebotomy, and whips, and chains, and darJc 
chambers, and straw. For, what man in the natu- 
ral state or course of thinking, did ever conceive i 
in his power, to reduce the notions of all man 
kind, exactly to the same length, and breadth, a 
height of his own ? yet, this is the first humble 
and civil design of all innovators in the empire 
reason. Epicurus modestly hoped, that one ti 
or other, a certain fortuitous concourse of all mtn'i 
opinions, after perpetual juulings, the sharp with 
the smooth, the light and the heavy, the found and 
the square, would, by certain cl I namina, unite in the 
notions of atoms and void, as these did in the 
originals of all things. Cartesius reckoned to see, 
before he died, the sentiments of all philosophers, like 
so many lesser stars in hisromantick system, wrapped 
and drawn within his own vortex. Now, I would 
gladly be informed, how it is possible to account 
for such imaginations as these in particular men, 
without recourse to my phenomenon of v^^"- "^9,. 
ascending from the lower faculties to ovc 
the brain, and there distilling into conceptions, f<i 
which the narrowness of our mothcr-rongue has 
yet assigned any otlier name, beside that of madncsf 
or phrensy. Let us therefore now conjecture huw 
it comes to pass, that none of these great prescribe 
do ever fail • providing ihemselvesand their notions, 

* Tbi» it utigrammaticwh It shonW be, do ever fail to pro- 
vide tlttAistlvr^, i^c, or if the participle be usedj. it tbotild 
do c?er fail of providing, feV, 

wijIT 
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with a number of implicit disciples. And, I think, 
the reason is easy to be assigned : for, there is a pe- 
ciiJiar string in the harmony of human understand' 
ing» wliich in several individuals is exactly of the 
same tuning. This if you can dexterously screw 
up to its right key, and then strike gently upon Jt ; 
whenever you have the good fortune to light among 
those of the same pitch, they will, by a secret ne- 
cessary sympathy^ strike exactly at the same time. 
And in this one circumstance lies all the skill or 
luck of the matter; for if you chance to jar the 
string among those, who are either above or below 
your own height, instead of subscribing to your 
doctrine, they will tie you fast, call you mad, and feed 
you with bread and water. It is therefore a point of 
the nicest conduct, to tlistinguish and adapt this 
noble talent, with respect to tfie differences of per- 
aons and of times. Cicero understood this very 
well, when writing to a friend in England, with a 
caution, among other matters, to beware of being 
cheated by our hackney-coachmen (who, it seems, 
in those days were as errant rascals as they are now) 
has these remarkable words ; Est tjuod gaudeas te 
in iita lo<a venisse^ ubi aliquld saptre vidcrerc *. For, 
to speak a bold truth, it is a fatal miscarriage so 
L!] to order affairs, as to pass for a fool in one 
company, when in another you might be treated as 
a philosopher. Which I desire some certain gcn- 
flcmcn of my acquaintance to lay up in their hearts, 
as a very seasonable innuendo. 

This, indeed, was the fatal mistake of that 
tfronhy gentleman, my most ingenious friend, Mr. 
Wotton: a person, in appearance, ordained for 

* Epi&t,^ ad Faaio Trebalit>. 

M 4 , great 
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great designs, as well as performances -, whetlicr 
you will consider liis notions or his looks, surely no 
man ever advanced into the publlck, with fitter qua- 
lifications of body and mind, for the propagation of 
a new religion. O, had those happy talents, 
misapplied to vain philosophy, been turned inici 
their proper channels of dreams and visions, where 
distortion of mind and countenance are of such 
sovereign use ; the base detracting world would not 
then have dared to report, that something is amiss, 
that his brain has undergone an unlucky slukc; 
which ever* his brother modernists themselves, like 
migrates, do whisper so loud, that it reaches up to 
the very garret I am now writing in ! 

Lastly, whosoever pleases to look into the foun- 
tains of enthusiasm, from whence in all ages have 
eternally proceeded such fattening streams, will find 
the spring head, to have been as troubled and muddy, 
as the current : of such great emolument is a tinc- 
ture of this vapour, which the world calls mad- 
ness, that without its help, the world would not 
only be deprived of those two great blcsj^itigs, con- 
quests and systems, but even all mankind, would 
unhappily be reduced to the saiiie belief in tilings 
invisible. Now, the former poiiuialum being held, 
ihat it is of no import from what originals this vapour 
proceeds, but either in what angles it strikes and 
spreads over the understanding, or upon what species 
of brain it ascends; it will be a very delicate point 
to cut the feather, and divide the several reasons to 
a nice and curious reader, how this numerical difTef- 
cncc in the brain, can produce effects of so vast a 
difference from the same vapour, as to be the sole 
point of individuation, between Alexander the Great, 

Jack 
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Jack of Leyden, and monsieur Dcs Cartes. The 
present argument is the most abstracted, that ever I 
engaged in ; it strains my faculties to their highest 
stretch : and I desire the reader to attend with the 
utmost pcrpenslty ; for I now proceed to unravel this 
knott)' point. 

There is in mankind a certain'}- * 

# • # # « # 

HicmuUa ♦ ♦ « # 

dsiiierantur. * « « • ♦ « 

• ♦ ♦ And this I take to be a clear 
solution of the matter. 

Having therefore so narrowly passed tJirough this 
intricate difficulty, the reader will, I am^surc, agree 
with me in the conclusion ; that if the moderns 
mean by madness, only a disturbance or transposition 
of the brain J by force of certain vapours issuing up 
from the lower faculties; then has this madness 
been the parent of all those mighty revolutions, that 
have happened in empire, philosophy, and in 
religion. For, the brain, in its natural position 
and state of serenity, disposes its owner to pass his 
life in the common forms, without any thoughts 
of subduing multitudes to his own power, his rea- 
sons, or Jiis visions} and the more he shapes his 
understanding by the pattern of human learning, 
the less he is inclined to form parties, after his parti- 
cular notions • because that instructs him in his 
private infirmities, as well as in the stubborn igno- 
rance of the people. But when a man*s fancy 

f Here \i atiQilior defect in the tnamiscrlpt 5 but I think the 
did wisely, anJ thit the matter, whirh tbtis attained 
ictiltirs, w.i» iiol unith n solution ; and it UT.re well it* all 
pielaphyucul cobweb prublcms were no othcrM'isc aaswercd. 

gets 
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gets astride on his reason ; when imagination i« at 
cuffs with the senses ; and common understanding, 
as well as common sense, is kicked out of doors ; 
the first proselyte he makes, is himself; and when 
that is once compassed, the difHculty is not i^H 
great in bringing over others; a strong dclusio^^ 
always operating from without, as vigoFously as 
from within. For, cant and vision, are to the ear 
and the eye, the same that tickling is to the toucli. 
Those entertainments and pleasures we most valiic 
in life, are such as dupe and play rhe wag wii^i 
the senses. For, if we take an examination of wIi^H 
is generally understood by happiness, as it has rcsficct 
cither to tbte understanding or the senses, wc shall 
find all its properties and adjuncts, will herd undc^j 
this short definition ; that it is a perpetual posscs&id^H 
of being well deceived. And first, with relation to 
the mind or understanding, it is mnnifcst, what 
mighty advantages fiction has over truth ; and tl^^ 
reason is just at our elbow, because imaginatio^B 
can build nobler scenes, and produce more wonder- 
ful revolutions, than fortune or nature will be at 
expense to furnish. Nor is mankind so much to 
blame, in his choice* thus determining him, if 
we consider that the debate merely lie* between 
things past, and things conceived : and so the ques- 
tion is only this ; whether things, that have place 
in the imagination, may not as properly be sjud to , 
exist, as those that are seated in the memory; wbi<^H 
may be justly held in the affirmative, and very muci^ 

* Here^ as was observed on a similar occiwion, his, hvttf 
improperly put iu agrectnfnt with, nutnkind ; and what fuUottt 
is ungraramatjcaL It ought ciihrr tn bc^ in his chutce'i' tbuj dc* 
temiiniiig him j or^ in being ibui dctermioed ia bis choice. 
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to the advantage of the former, since this is acknow- ( . 
Icdged to be the womb of things » and the other 
allowed to be no more than the grave. Again, if 
we take this definition of happiness, and examine it 
with reference to the senaes, it will be acknowledged 
wonderfully adapt. How fading and insipid do all 
objects accost us, that are not conyeycd in the 
vehicle of delusion ! how sJirunk is every thing, as 
jt appears in the glass of nature ! so that if it were 
not for the assistance of artificial mediums, false 
lights, refracted angles, varnish and tinsel ; there 
would be a mighty level in the felicity and enjoy- 
ments of mortal men. If this were seriously con- 
fidered by the world, as I have a cenain reason to 
suspect it hardly will, men would no longer reckon 
mong their high points of wisdom, the art of ex- 
posing weak sides, and publishing infirmities; aa 
employment, in my opinion, neither better nor 
worse than that of unmasking, which, I think, 
has never been allowed fair usage, either in the 
world, or the play-house. 

In the proportion that credulity is a more peace- 
ful possession of the mind, than curiosity ; so far 
preferable is that wisdom, which converses about 
the surface, to that pretended philosophy, which 
enters into the depth of things, and then comes 
gravely back with informations and discoveries, that 
in the inside they are good for nothing. The two 
senses, to which all objects first address themselves, 
arc the sight and the touch ; these never examine 
ther than the colour, the shape, the size, and 
whatever other qualities dwell, or are drawn by 
art upon the rutward of bodies; and then comes 
reason officiously with tooU for cutting, and open- 
ing. 
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ing, and mangling, and piercing, offcrir.g to 
monstrate, that they are not of the same conststcn 
quite through. Now I take ail this to be tjic 
degree of perverting nature; one of whose ctcinal 
laws it is, to put her best furniture forward. A 
therefore, in order to save the cliarges of all s 
expensive anatomy for the time to come, I do hei 
think iit to inform tlie reader, that in such con- 
clusions as these, reason is certainly in the right ; 
and that in most corporeal beings which hive fiUien 
under my cognizance, the outside has been iofinitcly 
preferable to the in : whereof I Ijave been farther 
convinced from some late experiinenti. Last week 
I saw a woman tJayed, and yoa will hardly believe, 
how much it altered her person for the worse. 
Yesterday I ordered the carcase of a beau to be 
stripped in my presence ; wJien we were all ama 
to find so many unsuspected faults under one sii 
of clotJie«, Then I laid opfn his brain, his hca 
and his spleen : but I plainly perceived at eve 
operation, that the farther we procee<Jed, we fo 
the defects increase upon us in number and bulk 
from all which, I justly formed this concluMon tol 
myself; tliat whatever philosopher or projector, con 
find out an art to solder and patcli up the flaws and 
imperfections of nature, will deserve much better 
of mankind, and teach us a more useful science, 
than that so much in present esteem, of widcniitg 
and exposing them, like him, who hcUJ anatomy to 
be the ultimate end of physick. And he, whose 
fortunes and dispositions have placed him in a con* 
vcnient station to enjoy the fruits of this noble art; 
he that can with Epicurus content his ideas with 
the films and images, that fly off upon his senses 

from 
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ifom the superficies of things; such a man, truly 
iviae» creams ofF nature, leaving the sour and the 
regs, for philo«3phy and reason ro lap up. This 
tiic sublime and refined point of felicity, called 
tl>e possession of being well deceived ; the serene 
peaceful state, of being a fool, among knaves. 
But to return to madness. It is certain,, that ac- 
ordingto the system 1 liave above deduced, every 
species thereof proceeds from a redundancy of va- 
poufs; therefore, as some kinds of phrensy give 
double strength to the sinews, so there are of other 
fpedes, which add vigour, and life, and spirit to the 
brain : now, it usually happens, that these active 
ipirits, getting possession of the brain, resemble 
that haunt orher ivastc and empty dwelling?, 
ch, for want of business, either vanisli, and carry 
way a piece of the house, or else stay at Jiome, and 
fling it all out of the windows. By which, are mys- 
itlcalJy displayed the two principal branches of mad- 
ness, and which, sonic piiilosophers, not consider- 
ing so well as I, have mistaken to be different in 
tlieir causes, overhastily assigning the first to de- 
ficiency, and the other to redundance. 

I think it therefore manifest, from what I have 
ere advanced, that the main point of skill and ad- 
rcsi is, to furnish employment for tliis redundancy 
of vapour, and prudently to adjust tlie season of it i 
y which means, it may certainly become of cardi- 
1 and catholick emolument, in a commonwealih, 
'huioncman, choosing a proper juncture, leaps into 
a gulf, thence proceeds a hero, and is called the 
ver of his country : another, acliieves the same 
nterprize, but, unluckily timing it, has left the 
rand of madness fixed as a reproach upon his me- 
mory : 
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mory : upon so nice a distinction, arc we taught 
to repeat tlie name of Curtlus, with reverence and 
love ; that of Empedocles, with hatred and con- 
tempt. Thus also it is usually conceived, that the 
elder Brutus only personated the fool and mad-man, 
for the good of the publick ; but this was nothing 
else, than a redundancy of the same vapour long 
misapplied, called by the Latin?, hgenium par me- 
gotitj; or, to translate it as nearly as lean, a sort 
of phrensy, never in its right element, till you take 
it up in the business of the state. 

Upon all which, and many other reasons of equal 
weight, though not equally curious, I do here gladly 
embrace an opportunity I have long sought for, of 
recommending it as a very noble undertaking to sir 
Edward Seymour, sir Christopher Musgrave, sir 
John Bowls, John How, esq. and other patriots 
concerned, that they would move for leare to bring 
in a bill, for appointing commissioners to inspect 
into Bedlam, and the parts adjacent ; who shall be 
impowered to send for persons, papers, and records; 
to examine into the merits and qualifications of every 
Student and professor; to observe with utmost ex- 
actness their several dispositions and behaviour ; by 
which means, duly distinguishing and adapting ihetr 
talents, they might produce admirable instruments for 
the several offices in a state^ « • « • ♦ ^^ civil, and 
Diilitary ; proceeding in such methods as I shall 
Iicre humbly propose. And I hope the gentle 
reader will give some allowance to my great soli- 
citudes in this important affair, upon account of the 
high esteem I have born that honourable society, 
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whereof I had some time tJie happiness to be an 
unworthy member. 

Is any student tearing his straw in plecc-meal, 
vearingand blaspheming,, biting his grate, foaming 
at the mouthy and emptying hi^ pisspot in the 
lectators faces ? let the right worshipful the com- 
lusioners of inspection give him a regiment ofdrai- 
goons, and send him into Flandera among the rest. 
His another eternally talking, spattering, gaping^ 
^BMwling in a sound without period or article ? wlut 
Hft'onderfui talents are here mislaid ! let him be fnr- 
Bbbhcd immediately with a green bag and paper 3^ 
and three-pence in his pocket*, and away witii 
him to Westminster-Hall. You will find a tliird 
grax^cly taking the dimensions of hts kennel ; a per- 
son of foresight and insight, though kept quite in 
tlje dark ; for why, like Moses, eccg csrnuia-f erat 
^■^'u;; fades. He walks duly in one pace, intreats 
your penny with due gravity and ceremony ; talks 
much of hard times, and taxes, and the whore of 
Babylon \ bars up the wooden window of his cell 
constantly at eight o'clock ; dreams of fire, and shop^ 

Ilfters, and court-customers, and privileged places, 
^Jow, what a figure would all these acquirements 
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Tiount to, if the owner were sent into the city 
mong his brethren ! Behold a fourth, in much and 
deep conversation with himself, biting his thumbs 
at prefer junctures ; his countenance checkered with 
business and design ; sometimes walking very fast, 
with his eyes nailed to a paper that he holds in his 



* A Jawjrfrr's coacli-hire, when fottr together, fifom any of the 
inns of coort to Westminster, 

t Cornutus is ciUicr horned or shining, and by llus term 
Mpsct U described m. the vulgar Latin of the Bible. 

hands : 
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hands : a great saver of time, somewhat thick of 
hearing, very short of sight, but more of luemory: 
a man ever in haste, a great hatcher and breeder 
of business, and excellent at tlie famous art of whis- 
pering nothing : a huge idolator of monosyllables 
and procrastination ; so ready to give his word to 
every body, that he never keeps it : one tlmt has 
forgot the common meaning of words, but an ad- 
mirable retainer of the sound : extremely subject to 
the looseness, for his occasions are perpetually calling 
him away. If you approach his grate in Iris fami- 
liar intervals; Sir, says he, give me a penny, and 
ril sing you a song : but give me the peimy first. 
(Hence comes the common saying, and commoner 
practice, of parting vvith money for a song.) What 
a complete system of court skill is here described 
in every branch of it, and all utterly lost with wrong 
application ! Accost the holeof another kennel (first 
stopping your nose) you will behold a surly, gloomy, 
nasty, slovenly mortal, raking in his own dung, and 
dabbling in his urine. The best part of his diet is 
the reversion of his own ordure, which, expiring 
into steams, whirls perpetually about, and at last 
re-infunds. His complexion is of a dirty yellow, 
with a thin scattered beard, exactly agreeable to that 
of his diet upon its first declination ; like other in- 
sects, who having their birth and education in an 
excrement, from tlience borrow rht-ir colour and 
their smell. The student of this apartment is very 
sparing of his words, but somewhat over-liberal of 
his breath : he holds tiis hand out ready to receive 
your penny, and immediately upon receipt with- 
draws to his former occupations. Now^ is it not 
amazing to think, the society of Waiwick-Ianc 

should 
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should have no more concern for the recovery of 
so useful a member ; wJio^ if one may judge from 
Uiesc appearances, would become the greatc'f.r orna- 
ment to that illustrtous body ? Another student struts 
up fiercely to your teeth, puffing with his Itps^ half 
squeezing nut his eyes, and very graciously holds you 
out Iiis hand to kiss. The keeper desires you not 
to be afraid of this professor, for he will do you 
no hurt : to him alone is allowed the liberty uf the 
anti-chamber, and the orator of the place gives you 
to understand, that this solemn person is a tailor 
mn mad ^'ith pride. This considerable student is 
adorned with many other qualities, upon which at 
present I shall not fartlicr enlarge. — ^Hark in your 
ear^I am strangely mistaken, if all his address, his 
motions, and his airs, would not then be very natu- 
ral, and in their proper element » 

I shall not descend so minutely, a? to insist upon 
the vast number of beaux, tidlers, poet^, and puli- 
^, licians, that the world might recover by such a re- 
Hfbrmation ; but what is more material, beside the 
Bctear gain redounding to the commonwealth, by so 
^Rarge an acquisition of persons to employ ♦, whose 
^talents and acquirements, if I may be so bold as to 
aiflirm St, are now buried, or at lea^t misapplied i it 
would be a mighty advantage accruing to ihe pub- 
_iick from this inquiry, that all these would very 
Hnuch e\.cel, and arrive at great perfection in their 
Heveml kinds; which, I think, is manifest from what 
^^ have already sliown, and shall enforce by this one 
plain instance; that even I mystlf, the author of 
these momentous truths, am a person, wliosc ima- 
ginations are hard-mouthed, and exceedingly dis- 

II should L>r, ' id' ptTsoiit to be eiTijili'itd.' 

Vol. II. N posed 
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posed to run away with his reason, which I have 
cfcservcd from long experience, to be a very light 
rider, and easily shaken off; upon which account, 
my friends will never trust me alone,- without a so- 
lemn promise to vent my speculations in this, cm: the 
like manner, for the universal benefit of human- 
kind ; which perhaps the gentle, courteous, and 
candid reader, brimful of that modern charity and 
tenderness usually annexed to his office, will be very 
hardly persuaded to believe. 



SECT. X. 

A FARTHER DIGRESSION. 

J T is an unanswerable argument of a very refined 
age *, the wonderful civilities that have passed of 
late years between the nation of authors, and that 
of readers. There can hardly pop out a play, a 
pamphlet, or a poem, without a preface full of ac- 
knowledgement to the world for the general reception 
and applause they have given it, which the Lord 
knows where, or when, or how, or from whom it re- 
ceived. In due deference to so laudable a custom, 
I do here return my humble thanks to his majesty, 
and both houses of parliament ; to the lords of the 
king's most honourable privy-council ; to the 
reverend the judges ; to the clergy, and gentry, and 
) eomimry of this land : but in a more especial man- 

* Tliis first sentence is wholly ungranimatical ; it may be thus 
amoniU\l. It is an unanswerable argument of the age's being 
VI ry rdiucd, t hat wonderful civilities have passed, ftj'c. 
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ner, to my worthy brethren and friends at wnis 
i^offce-house, and Gresham-college, and Warwick- 
^Hane, and Moorficlds, and Scotland-yard, andWest- 
Hminster-hallf and Guild hall t in short, to all in- 

babitants and retainers whatsoever, either m court, 

Ifcr church, or camp, or city, or country ; for their 
generous and universal acceptance of this divine 
treatise. I accept their approbation and good opi* 
©ion with extreme gratitude, and, to the utmost of 
my poor capacity, shall take hold of all opportu- 
nities to return the obligation. 

I am also happy, that fate ha? flung me into so 

blessed an age, for the mutual felicity of booksellers 

and authors, whom I may safely affirm to be at this 

day the two only satisfied parties in England. Ask 

an author how his last piece has succeeded; why, 

rruly, he thanks hh stars, the world lus been very 

■ favourable, and he has not the least reason to com- 

B|»1ain; and yet, by G — , he writ it in a week, at 

T !b'^^ ^^^ starts, when he could steal an hour from his 

urgent affairs; as it i^ a hundred to one, you may 

see fiirther in the preface, to which he refers you j 

md for tJie rest, to the bookseller. There you go 

FAS a customer, and make the same question : he 

[Wesscs his God the thing takes wonderRilly, he it 

[just printing the second edition, and has but three 

lleft in his shop. You beat down the price : Sir, 

fwe shall not differ ; and in hopes of your custom 

lorher time, lets you have it as reasonable as you 

rplcase; and pray send as many of your acquiint- 

wice as you will, I sJiall, upon your account, fur- 

rph them all at the same rate. 
Now, it is not well enough considered, to what 
accidents and occOiions the world is indebted, for 

a % the 
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the greatest part of those noble writings, which 
hourly start up to entertain it. If it were not for a 
rainy day, a drunken vigil, a fit of the spleen, a 
course of physick, a sleepy sumlay, an ill run at 
dice, a long tailor's bill, a beggar's purse, a factious 
head, a hot sun, costive diet, want of books, and 
a just contempt of learning: but for these events, 
I say, and some others too long to recite (especially 
a prudent neglect of taking brimstone inwardly) I 
doubt, the number of authors, and of writings, 
would dwindle away to a degree most woful to be- 
hold. To confirm this opinion, hear the words of 
the famous Troglodyte pliilosopher : It is certain 
(said he) some grains of folly are of course annexed, 
as part of the composition of human nature, only 
the choice is left us, whether we please to wear them 
inlaid, or embossed : and we need not go very far 
to seek how that is usually determined, when we 
remember, it is with human faculties, as with 
liquors, the lightest will be ever at the top. 

There is in this famous island of Britain, a certain 
paltry scribbler, very voluminous, whose character 
the reader cannot wholly be a stranger to •. He 
deals in a pernicious kind of writings, called second 
parts i and usually passes under the name of the 

• TbU mode of placing flie prcjiosUion at tlic end of the 
scnteoee, bowevcr m net i lied liy custom, and frequently u*rd by 
our author, U yet very fjiiilty, nnd <ilVciisive to a lutiivated mr. 
It tnaj* easily be avoided by pUclng Uic prejKJHiiion lictorc the 
«urd to wlikli il projK-ily Utloiigs. 'I'lius, it) llie :i!h>vi: iiiAtnticc, 
instead of saying, ' wluist- chinictcr llir rt*adf r caunot wholly be ! 
a strauger 10/ — If we traiwprvsr the particle thus, * to wbow 
• cliaracicr I lie rr idrr cannot u IviUy hr :i sirangL-r ;' ilic smioict | 
e]t.^!>r>.» wtUi an iui^>aruitiL wurd, in :i oiaancr iali>faclury to 

author 
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author of the first. I easily foresee, tliar as soon as I 
lay down my pen, this nimble operator will have 
stolen it, and treat me as inhumanly as he has al- 
ready done Dr. Black more, Lestrange, and many 
others^ who shall here be nameless; I therefore fly 

I for justice and relief, into the hands of that great 
rectifier of saddles *, and lover of mankind, Dr, 
Bentley; begging he will take this enormous griev- 
ance into his roost modern consideration : and if it 
should so happen, that the furniture of an ass, in 
the shape of a second part, must, for ray sins, be 
clapped by a mistake upon my back, that he will 
immediately please, in tlie presence of the world, 
to lighten me of tlie burden, and take it home to 
his own house, till the true beast thinks fit to call 
^for it. 

f In the mean time I do here give this publick no- 
tice, that ray resolutions are, to circurascribe within 
this discourse, the whole stock of matter, I have 
been so many years providing. Since my vein is 
once opened, I ara content to exhaust it all at a 
runntng, for the peculiar advantage of ray dear 
country, and for the universal benefit of mankind. 
Therefore hospitably considering the number of my 
guests, they shall have my whole entertainment at 
a meal ; and I scorn to set up the leavings in the 
cupboard. What the guests cannot eat, may be 
giv-^en to tlic poor ; and the dogs -\- under the table 
may gnaw the bones. This I understand for a more 
generous proceeding, than to turn the company's 

^P * Alluding to the trite phr^ae, * place the saddle on the rigbt 
* horse.' 

t By Jogs the autljor mtaiii cnmmoa injadidoas criticks, as 
he explains it liljiisdf before in hh Di^^ciisiQn upoii CriticJFLs. 
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Stomach, by inviring them again to-morrow, to • 
scurvy meal of scraps. 

li tiie reader fairly considers the strength of what 
I have advanced in the foregoing section, I am con- 
vinced it will produce a wonderful revolution in hi* 
notions and opinions; and lie will be abundantly bee* 
ter prepared, to receive and to relish, the concluding 
pan of this miraculous treatise* Reatle.s may be 
divided into three classes, the superficial, the ig- 
norant, and the learned : and I have, with much 
felicity, fitted my pen to the genius and advantage 
of each. The superficial reader, will be strangely 
provoked to laughter ; which clears the breast and 
the lungs, is sovereign against the spleen, and the 
mo5t innocent of all diurcticks. The ignorant reader, 
between whom and rhe former, the distinction is 
extremely nice, wdl find himself disposed to stare; 
which 13 an admirable remedy for ill eyes, serves to 
raise and enliven the spirits, and wonderfully helps 
perspiratiun. But the reader truly learned, cLicfiy 
for whose benefit 1 w^ike when otheri sleep, and 
sleep when others wake, will here find sufiicicnt 
matter to employ his speculations, for the rest of hifj 
life. It were much to be wished, and 1 do here 
humbly propose for an experiment, that every prince 
in Christendom will take seven of the deepest scho- 
lars in his dominions, and shut them up close for 
seven years, in seven chambers, wi^h a command to^ 
wriie seven ample commentaries, on this cotnpre- 
hcnsivc discourse. I shall venture to affirm, that 
whatever difference may be found in their severe 
conjectures, rliey will be all, without the least dii- 
tortion, manifestly dcduciblc from the ifNt. MeMi 
time, it is my earnest request, that so useful an uti- 

dertaku 
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author of the first. I easily foresee, timt as soon as I 
lay (lovvn my pen, this nimble operator wilt have 
Stolen it* and treat me as inliumanly as he has al- 
ready done Dr. Blackmore, Lestrange, and many 
otherSi who shall here be nameless ; I therefore fly 
for justice and relief, into the hands of that great 
rectifier of saddles ♦, and lover of mankind, Dr. 
Bciitley ; begging he will take this enormous gncv- 
a.nice into his most modern consideration ; and if it 
should so happen, that the furniture of an asa, in 
the shape of a second, part, must, for my sins, be 
clapped by a mistake upon my back, tiiat he will 
immediately please, in die presence of the world, 
to lighten me of the burden, and take it home to 
his own house, till the true beast thinks lit to call 
for it. 

In the mean time I do here give this publick no- 

Kce* tlut my resolutions are, to circumscribe within 

■lis discourse, the whole stock of matter, I have 

Been so many years providing. Since my vein is 

Bncc opened, I am content to exhaust it all at a. 

running, for the peculiar advantage of my dear 

country, and for t\\t universal benefit of mankind. 

J'herefore hospitably considering the number of my 

Bucsts, they shall have my whole entertainment at 

Bmcal ; and 1 scorn to set up the leavings in the 

cupboard. What the guests cannot cat, may be 

given to tlie poor i and the dogs -|- under the table 

juay gnaw the bones. This I understand for a more 

Btncrous proceeding, than to turn tlie company's 

^** Alhiding to the trite phrase, ' place the s<iddb on the right 

^f By iogi, the nuthor means common injudicious criticks, as 

|C3i.pkai^ it bimsclf before iii hh Digrc^raiuu u^Kiu Criticks. 

N 3 Stomach, 
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ing like seed, which, however scattered at random^ 
when they light upon a fruitful ground, will miilri- 
pl)' far bej'ond either the hopes or imagination of 
the sower. 

And therefore in order to promote so useful a 
work, I will here take leave to glance a few innu- 
endoes, that may be of great assistance (o those sub- 
lime spirits, who shall be appointed to labour in a 
universal comment, upon this wonderful discourse. 
And first *, I have couched a very profound mystery 
in the number of Os multiplied by seven, and 
divided by nine. Also, if a devout brother of the 
rosy cross, will pray fervently for sixty-three morn- 
ings, with a lively faith, and then transpose certain 
letters and sjdlabks, according to prescription in the 
second and fifth section ; they will certainly reveal 
into a full receipt of the o^ui magnum. Lastly, who- 
ever will be at the pains to calculate the whole num- 
ber of each kttcr in this rreatise, and sum up the 
difference exactly between the several numbers, as- 
signing the true natural cause for every such differ- 
ence ; the discDveiies in the product, will pientifiilly 
reward his labour. But then he must beware of 
Bythus and Sige-f", and be sure not to forget the 

* Tills is what tJjc rablwlists iimong tlir Jews have done wiUi 
the Bible, and pretend to fiiitl wonderful mystmcs hy U, 

f I was tolJ by iiii (niiucut divinr, whom I lutiHultcd on ttii 
point, that Uiesc two barbarous worxls, with tltJt of AchiJinotk« 
iind its quEtlttirs, as bcrc set down, are q<ir:)iFd from Irrn-riu. 
This he discovered liy sciti-Iiiug th,it .indent writrr fnr .tnolhef 
tjtinl.iticin of our aolhor, ubidi he lini> [ilaccti in iht titlr-imgc, 
and refers to l!ic bofk and • baptcrj the nm*ias were tttt in- 
quiiiUi'r, whcduT those bai barons wortU, last/ma rncalata, tf<. 
arc nsilly in Iiviiaru*, and upon inquiry, it was found ibc}- were 
a sort <if cant or jargon of ccrtaiji hcrcticks, and (bcreforc VOJ 
proiK-dy prctixed to such a book as this of our aullxor. 

qualities 



qualities of Acliamoth; <i iujus Jacrymis bumccta 
predit sulfiianiia, a risu iucida^ ti ir'utiiia iotida^ et a 
timore mobilise wiicrein Eugenius Pliilaltthes * bath 
committed an unpardonable mistake. 
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FTER so wide a compass a3 1 have wandered, 
I do now gladly overtake, and close in with my sub- 
ject, and shall henceforth hold on with it an even 
pace to the end of my journey, except some beau- 
tiful prospect appears within sight of my way ; 
BVv hereof though at present I have neither warning 
nor expectation, yet upon such an accident, come; 
when it will, I shall beg my reader's favour and 
company, allowing mc to conduct him througli it 
along with myself. For, in writing, it is, as in 
travelling ; if a man is in haste to be at home, 
(whicJ) I acknowledge to be none of my case, having 



Bai 



* f^id. Amma magica ahvondita. 

To the treatise mentioned above, p. ij 2, called Antliro[iosophift 

Tlxcomagica, there is anolter annexe J, called An'ima magica 

ainandita, written by tlie ssroe author, Vaughan^ under the 

mc of Eugenius Philaletlies, but in neltlier of those treatist-s is 

llicrc any mentiot] ofAchamoth, or its qtulities, so that this U 

aoUiUig but amusement, and a ridicule of d.irk, unintelligible 

iTIttrs i only the words, a cujus iftcr^uiU, i5fc. arc, as we have 

id, tr^uscribcd tVom Iretiaens, though I Know not from wbnt 

rr. 1 bcJicve one of the autJior's designs was to set curiou* tnen 

huQliiig through indexes, and iiicj^uirmg fur hodkt out of the 

ruad. 

never 
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nevef so little business as when I am there) and hii 
horse be tired with long riding, and ill ways, or be 
naturally a jade, I advise him clearly to make the 
strajghtest and the commonest road, be it ever so dirty s 
but then surely we must own such a man to be a 
scurvy companion at best ; he spatters himself and 
his fellow-travellers at every step : all their thoughts, 
and wishes, and conversation, turn intirely upon the 
subject of their journey^s end ; and at every splash 
and plunge, and stumble, they heartily wish one 
another at the devil. 

On the other side, when a traveller and his he 
are in heart and plight ; tvhcn his purse is full, anc 
the day before him ; he takes the road only wh< 
it !s clean and convenient ; entertains his compani 
thtre as agreeably as he can ; but, upon the firs 
occasion, carries rhem along with him to every de- 
lightful scene in view, whether of art, of nature, err 
of both ; and if they chance to refiise, out of stupi- 
dity or weariness, let them jog on by themselves' 
and be d — ^n'd ; he'll overtake them at the next 
town ; at which arriving, he rides furiously th rough {^ 
the men, women, and children run out to gaze; a 
hundred • noisy curs run barking after him, of 
which if he honoiu's the boldest with a lash of his 
whip, it is rather out of sport than revenge: but 
should some sourer mongrel dare too near an ap» 
proacli, he receives a salute on the chaps by an acci- 
dental stroke from the courser's heels, nor is any 
ground lost by the blow, which sends him yelping 
and limping home. 

I now proceed to sum up the singular adventui 
of my renowned Jack ; the state of whose disposi- 

• By ibciC arc meant what tlic aulBior calls, tlic true crUickx, 

tioni 
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tions and fortunes the careful reader does, no doubt, 
most exactly remember, as I last parted with them 
in the conclusion of a former section. Therefore 
his next care must be, from two of the foregoing, 
to extract a scheme of notions, that may best fit his 
understanding, for a true relish of what is to ensue. 

JACK had not only calculated the first revolution 
of his brain so prudently, as to give rise to that 
epidemick sect of iEolists, but succeeding also into 
a new and strange variety of conceptions, the fruitful*^ 
ness of his imagination led him into certain notions, 
which, although in appearance very unaccountable, 
Were -not without their mysteries and their meanings, 
nor wanted followers to countenance and improve 
them. I shall therefore be extremely careful and 
exact in recounting such material* passages of this 
nature, as I have been able to collect, either from 
undoubted tradition, or indefatigable reading ; and 
shall describe them as graphically as it is possible, 
and as far as notions of that height and latitude, 
can be brought within the compass of a pen. Nor 
do I at all question, but they will furnish plenty of 
noble matter for such, whose converting imagina- 
tions dispose them to reduce all things into types ; 
who can make shadows, no thanks to the sun ; and 
then mould them into substances, no thanks to 
philosophy; whose peculiar talent lies in fixing 
tropes and allegories to the letter, and refining what 
is literal into figure and mystery. 

JACK had provided a fair copy of his father's 
will, engrossed in form upon a large skin of parch- 
ment ; and resolving to act the part of a most duti- 
ful son, he became the fondest creature of it ima- 
ginable. For although; as I have often told the 

reader. 
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reader^ it consisted wholly in certain plain^ 
directions, about the management and wearing their 
coats, with legacies and penalties in case of obedience 
or neglect j yet he began to entertain a fancy that 
the matter was deeper and darker, and therefore must 
needs have a great deal more of my-^te ry at the boC^^ 
torn. Gentlemen, said he, I will prove this vcf^Hj 
skin of parchment to be meat, drink, and cloth, to 
be the philosopher's stone, and t]:ic universal medi- 
cine. In consequence of which raptures, he re- 
solved to make use of it in the most neccssar)', as 
well as the most paltry occasions of life •• He had a 
way of working it into any shape he pleased ; so that 
it served him for a night-cap when he went to bet 
and for an umbrella in rainy weather. He woul 
lap a piece of it about a sore toe, or, when he had 
fits, burn two inches under his nose v or, if any 
thing lay heavy on his stomach, scrape off, and 
swallow as much of the powder, as would lie on 
a silver penny ; tliey were all infalhble remedies. 
With analogy to these refinements, his common 
talk and conversation, ran wholly in the phrase of 
his will-|-, and he circumscribed the utmost of his 
eloquence within that compass, not daring to let 
slip a syllable without authority from that. Once, 
at a strange house, he was suddenly taken short upon 
an urgent juncture, whereon it may not be allowed 

* Thf aulhor herr la<i!)ps those pretenders to purity, wbopkoe 
Ki niiich nn-rit in using scripiure phras**s on all cK'c-asions. 

f The Protestant dissenters use scripture pliraifci In llirir ■©- 
risnis discour*c'3 and <<miposur{'s, more ihfiu ihc Cli urch -of- Eng- 
land men ; accordingly Jack is iutntducetl rxiiikitig bl* comtiioa 
tnlk atul cotivcrsatioii to run wboUy in the pbrj^c of hts WILL, 
W. Woiloti. 

too 
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too particularly to dilate ; and being not able to call 
to mind, with that suddenness the occasion required, 
an authentick phrase for demanding the way to the 
back-side, he cliose rather, as the most prudent 
course, to incur the penalty in such cases usually 
annexed. Neither was it possible for the united 
fhciorick of mankind, to prevail with him to make 
himself clean again ; because having consulted the 
will upon this emergency, he met with a passage * 
near the bottom (whether foisted in by the transcriber, 
is not known) which seemed to forbid it. 

He made it a part of his religion, never to say 
grace to his meat -jf ; nor could all the world persuade 
him, as the common phrase isj to cat his victuals 
like a Christian X- 

He bore a strange kind of appetite to snap- 
dragon §, and to the livid snufFs of a burning candle, 

* I cannot goess the aiitlior's meaning here, which 1 would 
bc\rr)'glad to know, becnunc it seems to be of importance, 

Ibiti, Incurring the pciialry in such ca^s usually anneni^d. 
WttUU uo e*plaJiaiion. He would not make himself clc;rii, be- 
cause Laving consulted tbc will (i.e, the New Ttstamciii) be 
met with u pa<'!iage tieur the bottom, ft. e, in the 1 1 tii verse of 
ihe bst Chapter of the RL-vdatjuns :) ' He which is filthy, let 
*' him be fihhy still," which seemed to forbid it. Whether toiiicd. 
irt by ilic iranscribcr, is added ; bccatise ilus paragraph !■) wanting 
ill the AlcxaudriJii MS. ihc oldest afid most uuthtutick cgjiy of 
the New Tcs tame lit. 

f The slovenly way of receiving the Sacrament among the 
Cin;ittLks. 

; This is a common phmse to expresi eating cleanly, and is 
mciiit for an invective agiiiiist thai itidecciit manner among some 
people ill receiving the Sacrameat j so in ibc lints before, v^bich 
t» to he understood of the Dissenters refusing to kuccl al the 
Sacrament. 

§ I canool well tliid out die aulhof « meaning here, unless it be 
the hot, umijucly, blitid zeal of calltiuimti. 

which 
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which he would catch and swallovf with an agility 
wondcdnl to conceive ; and by this procedure main' 
tained a perpetual flainc in his beliy, which issuing 
in a. glowing sream from both his eves, as weJl u$ 
bi$ nostnls, and his mouth, made his head appear 
in a dark night, like the skull of an ass, wherein a 
TOj^uish boy had conveyed a farthing candle, to the 
terrour of his majesty's liege subjects. Therefore he 
made use of no other expedient to light himself 
home, but was wont to say, that a wise man was 
his own lantern. 

He would shut his eyes a& he walked along die 
streets, and if he httppcned to bounce bii head against 
a post, or fall into a kennel, as he seldom missed 
either to do one, or botli, he would tell the gibing 
apprentices, v^ho looked on, that he submitted with 
intire resignation* as to a trip* or a blow of fate, 
with wliom he found, by long experience, how 
%'ain it was either to wrestle or to cuff; and who- 
ever durst tindertake to do eithcrj would l>e sure to 
come off with a swingeing fall, or a bloody nose. 
It was ordained, said he, some few days before the 
creation, that my nc^e and this very post should have 
a rencounter; and therefore, nature thoughi fit to send 
u& both into the world in the same age, and to make 
us country-men, and fellow- citizens. Now, had my 
eyes been open, it is very likely, the business might 
have been a great deal worse ; for how many a con- 
founded slip is daily got by a man, with all Uh fore- 
sight about him ? besides, the eyes of tfie tinder- 
standing see best, when those of the senses are out of 
the way i and ihercforc, blind men arc observed to 
tread ihcir steps with much more caution, and coo- 
duct, and judgment, than those who rely with too 

much 
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much confidence upon tiie virtue 01 ttie visual nerve, 
which every little accident shakes out of order, and a 
drop, or a film, canwhollydisconcert; like a lantern 
among a pack of roaring bullies when they scour the 
streets, exposing its owner, and itself, to outward 
kicks and buffets, which both might have escaped, 
if the vanity of appearing, would have suffered them 
to walk in the dark. But fartlier; if we examine 
the conduct of tliese boasted lights, it will prove 
yet a great deal worse than their fortune. It is 
truCi I have broke my nose against this post, be- 
cause fortune either forgot, or did not think it con- 
venient to twitch me by the elbow, and give me 
notice to avoid it. But, let not this encourage 
either the present age, or posterisy, to trust thetr 
noses into the keeping of their eyes, wluch may 
prove the fairest way of losing them for good and 
all. For, O ye eyes, ye blind guides ; miserable 
guardians are ye of our frail noses; ye, I say, who 
fasten upon the first precipice in view, and then 
tow our wretched willing bodies after you, to the 
very brink of destruction : bur, alas 1 that brink is 
rotten, our feet slip, and we tumble down prone 
into a gulf, without one hospitable shrub in the 
way to break the fall ; a fall, to wluch not any nose 
of mortal make is equal, except that of tlie giant 
Laurcalco *, who was lord of tlie silver bridge. Most 
properly therefore, O eyes, and with great justice;, 
may you be compared to those fool)-)!! lights, which 
conduct men throitgli dirt and darkness, till they 
h\\ into a deep pit, or a noisome bog. 

* P'lde Don Quixote. 
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This I have produced, as a scanding of Jack's 
great eloquence, and the force of his reasoning upon 
such abstruse matters. 

He was, besides, a person of great design and 
improvement in afBiirs of devotion, having intro- 
duced a new deity, who has since met with a vast 
number of worshipers ; by some called Babel, by 
others, Chaos ; who had an ancient temple of Grothick 
structure upon Salisbury-plain, famous for its shrine, 
and celebration by pilgrims. 

When he had some roguish trick to play *, he 
would down with his knees, up with his eyes, and 
fall to prayers, though in the midst of the kennel. 
Then it was, that those who understood his pranks, 
would be sure to get far enough out of his way ; 
and whenever curiosity attracted strangers to laugh, 
or to listen, he would, of a sudden, with one hand 
out with his gear, and piss full in their eyes, and 
with the other, all bespatter them with mud. 

In winter he went always loose and unbuttoned +, 
and clad as thin as possible, to let in the ambient 
heat ; and in summer lapped himself close and thick 
to keep it out. 

In all revolutions of government |, he would 
make his court for the office of hangman general : 
and in the exercise of that dignity, wherein he was 
very dexterous, would make use of no other vi- 
zard §, than a long prayer. 

* The villanies and cruelties, committed by enthusiasts and fa- 
naticks among us, were all performed under tlie disguise of re- 
ligion and long prayers. 

f They affected differences in habit and behaviour. 

X They arc severe persecutors, and all in a form of cant and 
devotion. 

§ Cromwell and his confederates went, as they called it, to 
seek tlie Lord, when they resolved to murder the king. 

He 
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He had a ton o tie so musculovis and subtile, tliat 
lie could twist it up into his nose, and deliver a strange 
kind of speech from thence. He was also the first 
in these kingdoms, who began to improve the Spanish 
accomplishment of braying: and having large ears, 
pcrpemally exposed and arrected, he carried his art to 
such a perfection, that it was a point of great diffi- 
culty to disting^jish, either by the view or the sound, 
between the original and the copy. 

He was troubled with a dlsea^e^ reverse to that 
called the stinging of the tarantula j and would run 
dog-mad at the noise of musick *, especially a pair 
of bag-pipes. But he would cure himself again, by 
taking two or three turns in Westminster-iiall, or 
Btllingsgate, or in a boarding-school, or the Royal- 
Exchange, or a State cotfee-house. 

He was a person that feared no colours, but 
liiortally hated all, and upon that account bore a 
rruel aversion against painters-f; insumuch that in 
Lis paroxysms, as he walked the streets, he would 
have his pockets loaden witli stones to pelt at the 
»igns. 

Having, from this manner of living, frequent 

occasion to wash himself, he would often leap over 

bead and ears into water ^.^ though it were in the 

midst of the winter, but was always observed to 

»; come out again much dirtier, if possible, than he 

Hwcnt in. 

'' • This Is lo expose our dissenters aversion aplnst insmimental 

moilck in churches. W, Wotton. 

f They quarrel at the most innocent decency aod ornament, and 
defaced the «t;itues and palniingiin aU tbccbitrcbes la England. 

} Baptism of adults by pluuging. 

Vol. U. O He 
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He was the first, that ever found out the KCtct 
of contriving a soportferous medicine to be con- 
veyed in at the ears* ; it was a compound of sujpjiur, 
and balm of Gilead* with a little pilgrim*8 salve. 

He wore a large plaster of artificial caustic ks on 
his stomach, with the fervour of which he could set 
himself a groaning, like the famous board upon ap- 
plication of a red-hot iron. 

He would stand in the turning of a street, and 
calling to those who passed by, would cry to one, 
Worthy Sir, do me the honour of a good slap in the 
chaps -f*. To another. Honest friend, pray favour mc 
with a handsome kick on the arse: Madani, &baU 
1 intreat a small box on the ear from your ladyship^s 
fair hands ? Noble captain, lend a reasonable ihwaick, 
for the io\'e of Gud, with that cane of yours over 
these poor shoulders. And when he had, by such 
earnest solicitations, made a shift to procure a bast- 
ing sufficient to swell up his fancy and his sides, 
he would return home extremely comforted, and full 
of terrible accounts of what he had undergone for 
the publick good. Observe this stroke (said he, 
showing his bare shoulders) a plaguy jani wiry ga\-e 
ii me this very morning at seven o'clock, as, with 
much ado, I was drivingoff the great Turk. Ncigb- 
hours, mind, this broken head deserves a plister; 
had poor Jack been tender of his noddle, you would 
have seen the pope and the French king, kxng be 

* F.-iiiaiick preaching, composed cither of Hell and damnJiioQ* 
or a fiil>i3mc {Ifscviption uf llio joy* of Hcjvrii j IwUi in »Qch ■ 
tltrt}', Qjuscuui iiyloj as to be well resembled to pUgruo'i 
salve. 

t The fanalicks have always had a way of aficcUng It run 
Into pcr<iccutiutij and count va^t merit upou CKoy lillle bardfibip 
they »iiBcr. 

fort 
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fore tills time of day, among your wives and your 
warehouses. Dear christians, the great mogul was 
come as far as Whitechapel, and you may thank. 
these jxior sitles, ilut he h;ifh not (God bleis us) al- 
ready swallowed up man, womarij and child. 

It was highly worth observing the sing:ular ef- 
fects of thai aversion *, or antipathy, wjiich Jack and 
his brother Peter seamed, even to an affectation, 
to bear against each other. Peter had lately done 
some rogueries, tiiat furced him to abscond ; and 
he seldom ventured to stir out before night, for 
fear of bailiffs. Their lodgings were at the tivo 
most distant parts of the town from each other j 
and whenever their occasions or humours called 
tJiem abroad, they would make choice of the oddest 
unlikely limes, and most uncouth rounds, they could 
invent, that they might be sure to avoid one ano- 
t]ier:^-yet, after all this, it was their perpetual for- 
tune to meet. The reuson of which is easy enough 
to apprehend ; for, the phrensy and the spleen of 
both having the same foundation, we may look upon 
them as two pair of compasses, equally extended, 
and the fixed foot of each remaining in the same 
centre J which, though mnving contrary wavs at 
first, will be sure to encounter somewhere or other 
in the circumference. Besides, it was among the 

* The papist* and fanaticks, though they appear the moit 
•«' Nt each other, yet bear a nrar resemblance in innny 

th:i liJth been observed by learned imMi. 

Iliii. Tlir agreement of our dUsenters and the papist*, tn diat 
wh'it'h bishop Stillin^flect called, the fiinaticisai of the church of 
Tlome, is ludicrouily described, for *r\cral p-ii^c* tugedicr, by 
Jack's Jikcuc»% to PctcT, and llifir beJug trt'lcti mi^taktti tor cjch 
other, aod their tVcqueut mccuug -whcu thfy icmi intended it, 
'W. Wotton. 

o 1 great 
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great misfortunes of Jack, to bear a huge personal 
resemblance with his brother Peter, llieir humour 
and dispositions were not only the same, but there 
was a close analogy in dieir shape and size, and 
their mien. Insomuch, as nothing was mure fre- 
quer.t ihanfor a bailiff to seize Jack by the shoulders, 
and cry, Mr, Peter, you arc the king*s prisoner. 
Or, at other times, for one of Peter's nearest friends 
to accost Jack with open arms, Dear Peicr, I am 
glad to see thee ; pray send me one of your best 
medicines for the xvorms. This, we may stippose, 
was a mortifying return of those pains and proceed* 
ings, Jack had laboured in so long; and finding, 
l>ow directly opposite all his endeavours hnd answer- 
ed to the sole end and intention, which he had pro- 
posed to himself; how could (t avoid having terri- 
ble effects upon a head and heart so furnished as his? 
however, t!se poor remainders of his coat bore all 
the punishment; the orient sun never entered upon 
his diurnal progress, without missing a piece of it. 
He hired a tailor to stitch up the collar so close, that 
it was ready to choke him, and squeezed out his 
eyes at such a rate, as one could sec nothing but 
the white. What little was left of the main sub- 
stance of the coat, he rubbed every day for two 
hours against a rough-cast wall, in order to grind 
away the remnants of lacte and embroidery; but at 
live same time went on with so much violence, that 
he proceeded a heathen philosopher. Yet aUcf all 
he could do of this kind, ihe success continued stili 
to disappoint his expectation. For, as it is the IU> 
ture of rags to bear a kind of mock resemblance to 
finery ; ihcrc being a sort of fluttering appearance in 
both, which is not to be disiinguiah.cd at a dii« 

tanc^, 
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ihce, in the dark, or by short-sighted eyes: so, in 
those junctures, it fared with Jack and hts tatters, 
that they offered to the first view a ridiculous finunt- 
ing; whicli, assisting the resemblance in person and 
air* thwatted all his projects of separation, and left 
so near a similitude betiveen them,, as frequently 
deceived the very disciples and followers of both. 

• *##**•*# 

nuUa, *#♦♦*# 

• *♦« ««**# 

The old Sclavonian proverb said well, that it is 
with men, as with asses ; whoever would keep them 
fast, must find a very good hold at their cars. Vet 
I think, we may affirm, that it has been verified 
by repeated experience, that, 

EffugUi tamen hac scshratus vincula Proteus. 

It is good therefore to read the maxima of ant 
ancestors, with great allowances to times and per- 
sons : for, if we look into primitive records, we shall 
find, that no revolutions have been so great, or so 
frequent, as those of hurnan ears. In former days, 
there was a curious invention to catch and keep 
them ; which, I think, we may justly reckon among 
the artci perdita ; and how can it be otherwise^ 
when, in the latter centuries, the very species is not 
only diminished to a very lamentable degree, but 
the poor remainder is also degenerated so far, as to 
mock our ski I fullest tenure ? For, if the only sliding 
uf one ear in a stag, has been found sufficient to 
[mipagate the defect through a whole forest ; why 

o 3 should 
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should uc wonder at the gireaJest conscqii^ncts, fn 
so many loppings and mutilations, to which it he cai 
of our fathers, and our own, have been of late so 
much exposed ? It is true indeed, that while this 
island of ours was under the dominion of grace, 
many endeavours were made to improve tlie growth 
of ears, once more Limong us. The proportion of 
largeness, was not only looked upon &s an ornament 
of the outward man, but a5 a type of grace in the 
inward. Besides, it is held by natundists, tliat if 
there be a protuberanty of parts, in the superiour 
region of the body, as in the ears and nose, there 
must be a parity also in the Jnferiour : and therefore, 
in tliat tnily pious age, the males in ever)* assem- 
bly, according as tijey were gifted, appeared very 
forward in expos,ing rhcir ears fo view, and the re- 
gions about them; because Hippocrates tells us *, 
that wlien the vein behind the ear happens to be 
cut, a man becomes an eunuch: and the femalei 
were nothing backwarder, in beholding and edify- 
ing l)y them : whereof those who had already used 
the means, looked al>out them with great concern, 
in /lopes of conceiving a suitable oflVpring by sacit 
a prospect; otlieri, who stoo<l candidates for bcnc- 
▼olcnce, found there a pientiful choice, and were 
sure 10 fix upon snch a« discovered the largest ears, 
tliut the breed might not dwindle between them. 
Lastly, the devouter sisters, who looked upon all ex- 
traordinary tlllatationi of that member, as pro- 
trusions of zeal, or spiritual excrc^ccncies, were sure 
to honcKfr every head tfiey sat upon, as if they had 
been mark 1 o( grace i but cspcciallyj that of the 
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prcachcTt whose ears were usvL-iUy of the prime 
njagnitude ; which upon that accounr, he was very 
Crequcnt and exact in exposing with all advantages 
to the people ; in his rhetorical paroxysms turning 
sometimes to hold forth the one, and sometimes t» 
hold forth the other: from which custom, the 
whole operation of preaclitng is to this very day, 
among their professors, styled by the phrase of 
hoIdii>g forth. 

Such was the progress of the saints for advancing 
the size of that member ; and it is thought, tlie 
success would have been every way answerable, if^ 
in process uf time, a cruel king had nor arisen *, 
wlvo raised a blootly persecution against all ears above 
a certain standard : upon which, some were glad to 
hide their flourishing sprouts in a black border^ 
others crept wholly under a periwig ; some were 
siit, others cropped » and a great number sliced off 
to the stumps. But of this more hereafter in my 
general history of ears ; which I design ver)' speedily 
to bestow upon the publick. 

From this brief survey of the falling state of ears 
in the last age, and the small c:irc had to advance 
their ancient growth in the present, it is manifest, 
how litde reason we can have to rely upon a hold so 
&horr, so weak, and so slippery ; and that whoever 
desircN to catch mankind fait, must have recourse to 
fome other methods. Now, he that will examine 
hum;in nature with circumspection enonoh, may 
discover several handles, whereof the six '|* senses 

Tliis was King Charles tlif Sccaad, who, at his icstatt* 
lanicd out all the dissenting teachers Uiat would not 
rin. 
t Includiof Scalign'l. 

o 4 afford 
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aiford one apiece, beside a great number that ar 
screwed to the passions, and some few rivcttcd to 
the intellect. Among these last, cunoiity is one. 
and, of all others, affords the firmest grasp -. curi 
sity^ that spur in the side, that bridle in the mouth 
that ring in the nose, of a lazy and Impatient, ai 
a grunting reader* By this handle it is, that an 
author should seize upon bis readers ; which as 
soon as he has once compassed, all resistance and 
struggling are in vain j and they become his prisoners 
as close as he pleases, till weariness or dutness force | 
him to let go his gripe. ^H 

And therefore, I, the author of this miraculous 
treatise, having hitherto, beyond expectation, main- 
tained by the aforesaid handle a lirm hold upon 
my gentle readers ; it is with great reluctance, that 
I am at length compelled to remit my grasp; 
leaving them in the perusal of wliat remains, to 
that natural oscitancy inherent in the tribe. I can 
only assure thee, courteous reader, for both our 
comforts, that my concern is ahogether equal to 
thine, for my un happiness in losing, or mislaying 
among my papers, tlie remaining part of these me- 
moirs i which consisted of accidents, rums, and ad» 
ventures,'- both new, agreeable, and surprising; and 
therefore calculated, in all due points, to the deli- 
cate taste of this our noble age. But, alas ! with 
my utmost endeavours, 1 have been able only to re- 
tain a few of the heads. Unilirr which, there was 
a full account, how Peter got a protection out of 
llie King's-bcnchj and of a reconcilement* between 

Jack 

• In ilic reign of king James the Second, ibe pntbjrierijttif. 
hy the king's iDvttuiiun, juiiicd wicli ibe paputjtj, agaiiut ihe 

dis 
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Jack and htm, upon a design they had, in a certain 
rainy night, to trepan brother Martin into a spang- 
ing-house, and there strip him to the skin. How 
Martin, with much ado, showed them both a faif 
pair of heels* How a new warrant came out against 
Peter; upon which, how Jack left him in the lurch, | 
stole his protection, and made use of it liimself. How 
Jack's tatters came into fashion in court and city; 
how he got upon a great horse *, and eat custard ^. 
But the particulars of all these with several others, 
^'hich have now slid out of my memory, are lost 
beyond all hopes of recovery. For which misfor- 
tune, leaving my readers to condole with each other, 
as far as they shall find it to agree with their several 
constitutions; but conjuring tJiem by ail the friend- 
ship that lias piissed between us, from the title-page 
to this, not to proceed so far as to injure their liealths 
for an accident past remedy ; I now go on to the 
ceremonial part of an accorapHslied writer, and there- 
fore, by a courtly modern, least of all others to be 
omitted, 

church of Eagland, and adtircs&ed hira for repeal of the penal 
lau's and test. The king, by his dispcn-iing^ power, gitve liberty 
of conscience, wliicb Unh papists and presbyterians made use ofj 
but, opon ihe revolution, the papists bdng down of course, the 
presbvtmaiii freely eunlinued tlicir assemblies, by virtue of king 
JaincVi induJgencc, berorc* ihcy had a lolcr^uictn by law. This 
I believe the aachor raejitis by Jack'* stealing Peter's prutcclion, 
■nd making use of it himself. 

• Sir Humphry Edwyn, a pre»byterirtn, was some years ago 
lord- mayor of LimAon, :md had tlje insolmce lo go id Ma forwia- 
Utio tu a cijuvenficlc, with the ensigns of his office. 

f Ctutard Is a fampiis dish at a lord-mayor's feast. 
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Going too long, is a cause of abortion, as ef^ 
fectual, though aot so frequent, as going too 
short ; and holds true especially in the labours of 
the brain. Well fare the heart of tl>at noble Je- 
suit *, who first adventured to confess in print, that 
books must be suited to their several seasons, like 
dress, and diet, and diversions: and better fare our 
noble nation, for refining upon tliis among other 
French modes. I am living fast to see the time, 
' when a book that misses its tide, shall be neglected, 
89 the moon by day, or like mackarel a week after 
the season. No man has more nicely observed our 
climate, than the bookseller who bought the copy 
of this work ; he knows to a tittle, what subjectjt 
will best go off in a dry year, and which it is propec 
to expose foremost, when the weather-glass is ^len 
to much rain. When he had seen this treatise, and 
consulted his almanack upon it, he gave me to under- 
stand, that he had manifestly considered the two 
principal things, which were, the bulk, and the 
subject ; and found, it would never take but after 2( 
long vacation, and then only, in case it should happen 
to be a hard year for turnips. Upon which I de- 
sired to know, considering my urf^ent necessities, 
what he thought might be acceptable this month. 
He looked westward, and said, I doubt we shall 
have a fit of bad v\ eather ; however, if you could 
prepare some pret'y little banter (but not in verse) 
or a small treatise upon the it would run like 

* Pere d'Orleans, 

wild- 
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wild-fire. But, if it hold up, I have already hired 
ati author to wnte something against Dr. Bendey, 
which, I am sure, will turn to account ♦. 

At length we agreed upon lliis expedient ; that 
when a customer comes for one of these, and desires 
in confidence to know the author; he will tell him 
very privately, as a friend, naming whiciievcr of the 
wits shall happen to be that week in vogue ; ajid if 
Durfey's last play should be in course, I would as 
lieve, he may be the person as Congreve. This I 
mention, because I am ivonderfully well acquainted 
with the present relish of courteous readers j and 
have olten observed, wall singular pleasure, that 
a fly, driven from a honey-pot, will immediately 
with very good appetite aligtit, and finish his meal 
on an excrement. 

I Iiave one word to say upon the subject of pro- 
found writers, who arc grown very numerous of 
late; and I know very well, the judicious world is 
resolved to list me in that nuoiber, I conceive 
dierefore, as to the business of being profound, that 
it is with writers, as with wells; a person with good 
eyes may see to the bottom of the deepest, provided 
any water be there; and often, when there is no- 
thing in the world at the bottom, beside dryness and 
dirt, though it be but a yard and half under ground, 
it shall pa5s however for wondrous deep, upon no 

1~ wiser a reason, than because it is wondrous dark. 

I am now trying an experiment very frequent 
among modern authors ; which is to write upon 
the 
wa 
uol 



* WLen Dr. Fridcaox brought the copy t»f his connexion of ) 
the Old and New Testament to the bookseJlrr, he told him, it 
was a dry subject, and the printing cotdd not s^tfely be ventured 
uoltss he could enliven it with a little bumoiu-. 

nothing : 
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nothing: when the subject is utterly exhausted, M 
let the pen still move on ; by some called, the ghost 
of wit, delighting to walk after the death of its 
body. And to say the truth, there seems to be no 
part of knowledge in fewer hands, than that of dis- 
cerning when to have done. By the time that an 
author has written out a book, he and his readers 
arc become old acquaintance, and g;row very loth 
to part ; so that I have sometimes known it to be 
in writing, as in visiting, where the ceremony of 
taking leave has employed more tinne, than tbc 
whole conversation before. The conclusion of a 
treatise, resembles the conclusion of human life, 
which has sometimes been conipared to the end of 
a feast ; where few are satisfied to depart, ui pUnus 
^ita conviva : for men will sit down after the fullest 
meal, though it be only to doze, or to sleep out the 
rest of the day. But, in this latter, I dirt'er extremely 
from other writers ; and shall be too proud, if, by 
all my labours, I can have any ways * contributed 
to the repose of mankind, in times -j- so turbnlent 
and unquiet as these. Neither do I think such an 
employment, so very alien from the office of a wit, 
as some would suppose. For, among a very polite 
nation in Greece, there were the same temples built 
and consecrated, to sleep and the muses ; bctwcco 

* Tins is a corruption, introduced tnio writing from 
speech. It ahould be, anywise, not any wa\'»! wiw, w!vcr- 
biiiUy used, signilyiug mode, or inanncr : a«, likewiic, in 
miinncr ; nowisr. In no m-iimer i often also wrillco, iio-wajTK 

t Tbb was writlcu before llic peace of Ryswick, which 
■Igued in Scpicmber, 1^97* 
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which two * deities they believed the strictest friend- 
«hip was establislied, 

I have one concluding favour to request of my 
reader ; that he xvill not expect to be equally diverted 
and informed, by every line, or every page of thi* 
discourse ; but give some allowance to the author's 
spleen, and short fits or Intervals of dulness, as well 
AS his own ; and lay it seriously to his conscience, 
whether, if he were walking the streets in dirty wea- 
ther, or a raiiiy day, he would allow it fair dealing, 
in folks at their ease from a window to criticise his 
gait, and ridicule his dress at such a juncture. 

In my disposure of employments of the brain, I 
have thought fit to make invention the master, and 
to give method, and reason, the ofiice of its lackeys. 
The cause of this distribution was, from observing 
it my peculiar case, to be often under a teniptation 
of being witty upon occasions, where I could be 
neither wise, nor sound, nor any thir.g to the mat- 
ter in hand. And I am loo much a servant of the 
modem way, to neglect any such opportunities, what- 
ever pains or improprieties I may be at, to introduce 
them. For I have observed, that from a laborious 
collection of seven hundred thirty-eight flowers, and 
shining hints of the best modern authors, digested 
with great reading into my book of common-places, 
I ha%-e not been able, after five years, to draw, 
hook, or force into common conversation, any more 
ihan a dozen. Of which dozen, the one moiety 

• Tbe word two h irnproperly' used here ; sleep U connidercd 

f» one deityj and tlie muses in a body, cannot, with any propri- 

etr, be called ajjolhcr. The word two sliould therefore be 

I wniucd, Z»d the scOLcacc rua tliusj ♦ betwceo which deiue^/ 

I 
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failed of success, by being dropped among unsuitable 
company ; and the other cost me so many strains, 
and traps, and ambages to introduce, that I at length 
resolved to gire it over. Now, this disappointment 
(to discover a secret) I must own, gave me the first 
hint of setting up for an author ; and I have since 
found among some particular firiends, that it is be- 
come a very general complaint, and has produced 
the same effects upon many others. For, I have re- 
marked many a towardly word to be wholly neg- 
lected or despised in discourse, which has pa^ed 
very smoothly, with some consideration and esteem, 
after its preferment and sanction in print. But 
now, since by the liberty and encouragement of the 
press, I am grown absolute master of the occasions 
and opportunities, to expose the talents I have ac- 
quired ; I already discover, that the issues of my 
tbservanda, begin to grow too large for the receipts. 
Therefore, I shall here pause a while, till I find» 
by feeling the world's pulse, and my own, that it 
will be of absolute necessity for us both, to resume 
my pen. 
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1 HE following discourse, as it is unquestionably 
of the same author, so it seems to have been written 
about the same time with the former ; I mean, the 
year 1697, when the famous dispute wjis on foot 
about ancient and modern learning. The contro- 
versy took its rise, from an essay of sir William 
Temple's upon that subject ; which was answered 
by W. Wotton, B. D. with an appendix by 
Dr. Bentley, endeavouring to destroy the credit of 
.^Isop and Phalaris for authors, whom sir William 
Temple had in the essay before-mentioned highly 
commended. In that appendix, the doctor falls 
hard upon a new edition of Phalaris, ^ut out by 
the honourable Charles Boyle, now earl of Orrery, 
to which Mr. Boyle replied at large with great 
learning and wit ; and the doctor voluminously re- 
joined. In this dispute, the town highly resented 
to see a person of sir William Temple's character 
and merits, roughly used by the two reverend gen- 
tlemen aforesaid, and without any manner of pro- 
vocation. At length, there appearing no en'' of the 
quarrel, our author tells us, thnt the BOOKS in 
St. James's library, looking upon themseh t=; as parties 
principally concerned, took up the controversy, and 
came to a decisive battle ; but the manuscript, by 
the injury of fortune or weather, being in several 
places imperfect, we cannot learn to which side the 
victory fell. 
Vol. H. P I must 



ftlO THE PREFACE OP THE AUTHOft. 

I must warn the reader to beware of applying to 
persons, what is here meant only of books in the 
most literal sense. So, when Virgil is mentioned, 
we are not to understand the person of a ^mous 
poet called by that name ; but only certain sheets of 
paper, bound up in leather, containing in print the 
works of the said poet : and so of the rest. 



The preface op the AUTHOR. 

ibATiRE is a sort of glass, wherein beholders 
do generally discover every body's face, but their 
Own ; which is the chief reason for that kind re- 
ception it ttieets with in the world, and that so very 
few are offended with it. But if it should happen 
otherwise, the danger is not great; and I have 
learned, from long experience, never to apprehend 
mischief from those understandings, t have been 
able to provoke : for, anger and fury, though they 
add strength to the sinews of the body, yet are found 
to rellx those of the mind ; and to render all its ef- 
forts, feeble and impotent. 

There is a brain, that will endure but one scum- 
ming : let the owner gather it with discretion, and 
manage his little stock with husbandry ; but, of all 
tilings, let him beware of bringing it under the lash 
of his betters ; because, that will make it all bubble 
up into impertinence, and he will find no new sup- 
ply. Wit, without knowledge, being a sort of 
cream, which gathers in a night to the top, and by 
.1 skilful hand may be soon whipped into froth : but 
once scummed away, what appears underneath, will 
he fit for nothing, but to be thrown to the hogs. 
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vYHOEVER examines, with due circumspec- 
tion, into the annual records of time *, will find 

t reniarked, that war is the child of pride, and 
pride the daughter of riches : the former of which 
assertions, may be soon granted ; but one cannot 
So easily subscribe to the latter : for pride, is 
nearly related to beggary and want, either by father 
or mother, and sometimes by both ; and, to speak 
natulan y, Jt very seicfom happens among men to' 
fall out 'I*, when alt have enough ; invasions usually 
travelling from north to soXith, that is to say, from 
poverty to plenty. The most ancient and natural 
grounds of quarrels, are, lust and avarice ; which, 
■(hough we may allow to be brethren, or collateral 
brandies of pride, are c^ainly the issues of want. 
For, to speak in the phrase of writers upon politicks^ 

Pile may observe in the republick of dogs, which in 
its original seems to be an institution of the many, 
that the whole state is ever in the profoundest peace, 
after a full meali and that civil brolfs arise among 

I* Riches produce pfide ; pride is i*af a grcnlndj i^c. Vid* 
EpliPQi. tie Mary Clarke ; opt. edit.- — iiCnw called Wing's Sheet 
AlmatiaCk, and printed by /. Robert* for U»c Company of Su- 
f Tbii if ungratnmaUcal; it should be — 'it ver)' seldom hap- 
'fcni among menj that tlicy fall out,' ^V, 

p 3 them^ 
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them, when it happens for one great bone to hi 
seized on by some leading dog*, who eitlier divides 
it among the few, and then it falls to an oligarchy, 
or keeps it to himself, and then it runs up lo a 
tyranny. The same reasoning also holds place 
among them, in those diss-*ntions we behold, upon a 
turgescency in any of their females. For» the right 
of possession lying in common, (it being impossible 
to establish a property in so delicate a case) jea- 
lousies and suspicions do so abound, that the whole 
commonwealth of that street, is reduced to a ma- 
nifest state of war, of every citizen against every 
citizen; till some one of more courage, conduct, or 
fortune than the rest, seizes and enjoys ihc prize: 
upon which naturally arises plenty of heart-bum- 
ing, and envy, and snarling against the happy dog. 
Again, if we look upon any of these republicks en- 
gaged in a foreign war either of invasion or defence, 
we shall find, the same reasoning will serve, as lo 
the grounds and occasions of each ; and that po- 
verty, or want, in some degree or other, {whether 
real, or in opinion, which makes no alteration in 
the case) has a great sliare, as well as pride, on the 
part of the aggressor. 

Now, whoever will please to take this scheme^ 
and either reduce or adapt it to an intellectual state, 
or common-wcaUh of learning, will soon discover 
tlic first ground of dis.igrecmcnr, between the two 
great parties at this time in arms ; and may form 
just conclusions, upon the merits of either caus^» 

• ThJs mode of exprewion h bali!, at»d not nccondJoiUo (o 
gratnrnar : it slioiiM Ix:, ' u'hcii il happcjis ibat one gftOit ' 
' k adtcd oa by smne leading dog.' £0'«. 

But 
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But the issue or events of this war, ;ire not so ciiy 
to conjecture at * : fbr^ the present qiurrei is so in- 
flamed by the warm lieads of either faction, And the 
pretensions somewhere or other so exorbitant, as not 
to admit the least overtures of accommfid:ihon. This 
quanx-l first begin, as I have heard ii affirmed by an 
old dweller in the neighbourhood, about a ^mall spot 
of ground, lying and being upon one of the two tops of 
the hill Parnassus; the Jughcst and largest of which, 
had, it sccmsj been, time out of mind, ia quiet posses- 
sion of ceruin tenants, called the ancients; and the 
other was held by the moderns* But thesc> disliking 
their present station^ sent certain ambassadors to the 
ancients, complaining of a great nuisance ; how the 
height of that part of Parnassus, quite spoiled the 
prospect of theirs, especially towards the east ; and 
therefore, to avoid a war, offered them tlie choice 
of this alternative; cither that the ancients, would 
please to remove themselves anil their effects, down 
lo the lower summit, which the modems would gra- 
ciously surrender to tlvem, and advance in -J* their 
place ; or che the said ancients, will give leave to 
the moderns, to come with shovels and mattocks, 
and level the said jtill, as low as ihey shall think it 
convenient. To which the ancients made answer ; 
how little they expected such a message as this, from 
a colony, wliom rhcy had admitred, out of their 
own free grace, to so near a ncighbo'irhood. That, 
^ to their own scat, ihey were aborigines of it, and 

• • Are out *fi easy ta conjecture at*— is a itrangL- impmpriey 
jof Hjpcdi : the sentence would run much better tluii. * f'ut It is 
■ * Q<>t so ca«j' to conjecnirc w hat wUi be the iinuc ur evcQt* «if tins 
< war/ 

^ I'ur • in' read * ialg.' 

p 3 therefore 
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thcrefore to talk whli them of a removal or surren- 
der, was a language they did noi understand. That, 
if the height of the hill on their side, shortened 
the prospect of the modemSj it was a disadraa- 
(tagc they could not help ; but desired them to con- 
sidefi whether that injury (if it be any) were not 
largely recompensed, by the shade and shelter it af- 
forded them. That» as to the levelling or digging 
down, it was either folly or ignorance to propose ir, 
if they did, or did not know, how that side of the 
hill was an entire rock, which would break their 
tools and hearts, without any damage to itself. That 
they would therefore advise the modern?, rather to 
raise their own side of the hill, than dream of puJl- 
ing down that of the ancients : to the former of 
which, they would not only give license, but also 
largely contribute. All this was rejected by the 
moderns, with much indignation, who still insisted 
upon one of the two expedients; and so this differ- 
ence broke out into a long and obstinate war, main- 
tained on the one part, by resolution, and by the 
couitige of certain leaders and allies ; but on tiic 
other, by the greatness of their number, upon aA 
defeats affording continual recruits. In this quarrel, 
whole rivulets of ink have been exhausted, and ibe 
virulence of both parties, enormously augmented. 
Now, it must here be understood, that ink is the 
great missive weapon in all battles of the learned, 
which conveyed through a sort of engine, called 
quill, infinite numbers of these arc darted at tbel 
enemy, by the valiant on each side, with equal skill'' 
and violence, as if it were an engagement of porcu' 
fines. This malignant liquor, was compounded by 
the engineer who invented it, of two ingrcdiemi 
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wliicli are, gall and copperas j by its bitterness and 
venom to suit in some degree* as well as to foment, 
the genius of the combatants. And as the GrefLmt 
afrer an engagement, when tlicy could not agree about 
the victory, were wont to set up trophies on both 
sides* the beaten party being content to be at the same 
expense, to keep itself in countenance ; (a laudable 
and ancient custom, happily revived of late, in the att 
of war) so the learned, after a sharp and bloody dis- 
pute, do on both sides hang out their trophies too, 
whichever comes by the worst. These trophies have 
largely inscribed on them the merits of the cause ; 
a full impartial account of such a battle, and how 
the victory fell clearly to the parry that set them up. 
They are known to the world under several names ; 
as, disputes, arguments, rejoinders, brief considers- 
tions, answers, replies, remarks, reflections, objec- 
tions, confutations. For a very few days they ate 
fixed up in all publick places, either by themselves 
or their representatives •, for passengers to gaze at; 
whence the chiefest and largest arc removed 10 cer- 
tain magazines, tliey call libraries, there to remain 
in a quarter purposely assigned them, and thence- 
forth begin to be culled books of controversy. 

In these books, is wonderfully instilled and pre- 
served, the spirit of each warrior, white he is alive; 
and after his death, his soul tr^msmigrates there -f* 
to inlbrm them. This, at least, is the more com- 
mon opinion ; but I believe, it is with libraries, as 
with other cemeteries ; where some philosophers 
aBirm, that a certain spirit, which they call /'rw/KWj 



• Tlicir Title P.-i^e^.. 

■\ The word ' llicrc' U li«e iroproi»iJy uscdi U sJiouId bo 
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bominh^ borers over the monument, till the hodj' tf 
corrupted, ami turns to dust, or to worms, but ihen 
vanishes or dissolves ; so, we may say, a restless 
spirit haunts over every book, till dust or worms 
have seized upon it j which to some may happen in 
a few days, but to others later : and dierefore books 
of controversy, being, of all others, haunted by the 
most disorderly spirits, have always been confined in a 
separate lodg*^ from the rest ; and for fear of a mutual 
violence against each other, it was tiiuught prudent 
by our ancestors, to bind them to the peace, with 
strong iron chains. Of which invention liic origi* 
rial occasion was this : when the works of Scotus 
first came our, they were cnrrlc^d lo a certain library, 
and had lodgings appointed them ; but tJiis author 
was no sooner settled, than he went to viitit his mas* 
ter Aristotle ; and there both concerted together to 
seize Plato by main force, and turn him out from 
his ancient station among the divines, where he lud 
peaceably dwelt near eight hundred ycatj. The 
attempt succeeded, and the two usurpers have 
reigned ever since in his stead : but to maintain quiet 
for the future, it was decreed that all picmkks of 
the larger sixe, should be held fa^t witlt a chain. 

By this expedient, the publick peace of libraries 
might certainly have been preserveti, if a new sfjecics 
of controversial hooks had not arose • of late years, 
instinfrt with a more niahgnant spirit, from the war 
above-mentioned between the learned, about the 
higher summit of Paraaaus. 

When these books were first admiucd into the 
publick libraries, 1 remember to have said, upon oc- 



* Arr>?e/ improperly uaej here for ' arisen.' 
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RSon, to several perions concerned, how I was suia 

they would CTcaie broils wlierever they came, unless 

a world of care were t;vken : and therefore I advised* 

that tbc champions of each side should be coupled 

JBtogcrher, or otherwise mixed, ih;it» like the blend- 

Ving of contrary poiiions^ their malii>nity might be 

™ employed among themselves. And it seems, I was 

» neither an ill prophet, nor an ill coimsellor; for it 
f/tzs nnrhing else but the ne^jlect of this caution, 
which gave occasion to the terriljle fight, that hap' 
pcnexl oil Friday la^t, between the ancient and mo- 

Idern bjoks, in the king's librarj% Now, because 
|the talk of thii battle is so fresh in every body's 
mouth, and the expictation of the town so great to 
^e infomied in the particulars ; I, berng possessed of 
EiU cjualificaf ioDS requisite in an historian, and retained 
by neither p^ny, have resolved to comply with the 
rgent importunity of my friends, by writing down 
full impartial account hereof. 
The guardian of the regal library, a person of 
jreat Vialmir, but chiefly renowned for hi* huma- 
'*, had been a fierce ch:impion for the moderns j 
id, in an engagement upon Parnassus, had vowed, 
nth his own liands, to knock down two of the 
iticient cljicfi, wJio guarded a small pass on the su- 
pcriour rock : but, endeavouring to climb up, was 
cnielly obstructed by his own unhappy weight, and 
tendency toward? his centre ; a quality, to which. 
those of the modern party are extreme subject ; for 

W • Tl>e honourablr Mr. Bfnle, in the preface to h:s rdttjon of 
PhaJaris, say», he was refused a m.inuficript by the library-kcepert 
fnlita humanitate lua. 
Ibid. Doctor B« nltey was then library-Jteepcr j the two au- 
di ta were Fhularja and i^sop, 

being 
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being light -headed, they have, in speculation, a won- 
derful agility, and conceive nothing too high for 
them to mount ; but, in reducing to practice, dis- 
cover a mighty pressure about their posteriors, and 
their heels. Having thus failed in his design, the 
disappointed champion bore a cruel rancour lo the 
ancients; which he resolved lo gratify, by showing 
all marks of his favour to the books of their adver- 
saries, and lodging ihem in the fairest apartments; 
when at the same time, whatever book had tlie bold- 
ness to own itself for an advocate of the ancients, 
was burled alive in some obscure corner, and 
threatened, upon the least displeasure, to be turned 
out of doors. Besides, it so happened, that about 
this time there was a strange confusion of place, 
among all the books in the library ; for which, seve- 
ral reasons were assigned. Some imputed it to a 
great heap of learned dust, which a perverse wind 
blew oflf from a shelf of moderns, into the keeper's 
eyes. Others affirmed, he had a humour to pick 
the worms out of the schoolmen, and swallow thctn 
fresh and fasting ; whereof some fell upon his spleen, 
and some climbed up into his head, to the great 
perturbation of both. And lastly, others main- 
tained, that by walking much in the dark about the 
library, he had quite lost the situation of it out of 
his head j and therefore, in replacing his book*, he 
was apt to mistake, and clap Des Cartes next to 
Aristotle | poor Plato had got between Hobbcs and 
the Seven wise masters, and Virgil was hemmed in 
with Dryden on one side, and Withers on the 
other. 

Mean while those books, that were advocates for 
the moderns, chose out one from among them, to 

make 




^h 



make a progress through tlie whole library, examine 
the number and strength of their party, and con* 
cert their affairs. This messenger perTormed all 
things very industnomly, and brought back ivith 
him a list of their forces in all fifty thousand, con- 
sting chiefly of light-horse, heavy-armed foot, and 
ercenaries : whereof the foot, were in general but 
sorrily armed, and worse clad : their * horses large, 
but extremely out of case and heart ; however some 
few, by trading among tJie ancients, had furnished 
em selves tolerably enough. 

While things were in this ferment, discord grew 
extremely high; hot words passed on both sides, and 
1 blood was plentifully bred. Here a solitary an- 
ient, squce2ed up among a whole shelf of moderns, 
ffered fairly to dispute the case, and to prove by 
lartifest reason, that the priority was due to them, 
ioan long possession; and in regard of their pru- 
lem.c, ajitiquiry, al^d above all, their great merits 
owarJ the moderns. But these denied the premisses, 
,nd seemed very much to wonder, how the an- 
icnts could pretend to insist upon their antiquity, 
when it was so plain (if they went to that) that 
the moderns, were much the more ancient -f of the 

I two. As for any obligations tijey owed to tlie an- 
cients, they renounced rheni aJU It is true, said 
they, we are informed, some few of our party have 
©ecn so mean to borrow their subsistence from you j 
but the rest, infinitely the greater number (and 
pnei 



• Then is an aimbigtiUy ia this cxpressioti from tlji!; arrange- 
nt of the scntffice, which ntight thus be removed : * wlirrcof 

• the foot, were, in general, Itit Aorrily armcdj and worse cMi 

f the horses of iht cavalry were large/ Ike. 
•f According to the modtrii paradox. 
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especially we French and English) were so far ftoiT\ 
stooping to so base an example, that ihere never 
passed, till this very hour, six words between us. For, 
our horses were of our own breeding, our arms <rf' 
our own forging, and our clothes of our own cut- 
ting out and sewing. Plato was by chance up on the 
next shelf, and observing those that spoke to be in the 
ragged plight mentioned a while ago ; their jades k 
and foundered, their weapons of rotten wood, thcii 
armour rusty, and nothiag but rags underneath s Im^ 
laughed loud and in his pleasant way swore, by — . 
he believed them. 

Now, the moderns Jiad not proceeded in their 
late negotiation with secrecy enough, to escape the 
notice of the enemy. For tJiosc advocate?, who 
had begun tlie quarrel, by setting first on foot the 
dispute of precedency, talked so loud of coming tQ 
a battle, that Temple happened to overhear them, 
and gave immediate intelligence to the ancients; 
who, thereupon, drew up their scattered troops to- 
gether, resolving to act upon the defensive : upon 
which, several of the moderns fled over to their 
party, and among the rest, Temple himself. This 
Temple, having been educated and long conversed 
among the ancients, was, of all the moderns, their 
greatest favourite, and became their greatest cham- 
pion. 

Things were at this crisis, when a material ac- 
cident fell out. For, upon the highest corner q( & 
large window, there dwelt a certain spider, swollen 
up to tlic first magnitude by tlie destruction of infi- 
nite numbers of flies, whose spoils lay scattered ' ''■• 
the gates of his paiace, like human bones bci 
cave of some giant. The avenues to his castle were 

guarded 
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led with turnpikes and palisadoes, all after the 
rnodcrn way of fortification. After you had passed 
several courts, you came to the centre, wherein 
you might behold the constable himself in his own 

I lodgings, which had windows fronting to each 
|vcnue, and ports to sally out, upon all occasions of 
prey or defence. In this mansion he had for some 
jdme dwelt in peace and plent)', without dangef 
lo liis person, by swallows frutn above, or to hh 
palace, by brooms from below : when it wai the 
pleasure of fortune to conduct thither a wandering 
JC, to whose curiosity a broken pane in the glass 
lad discovered itself, and in he went ; where expa- 
ialing a while, he at last happened to alight upon 
mc of the outward walls of the spider's citadel ; 
fhich, Yielding to tjie unecjual weight, sunk down 
t!ie very foundation. Thrice he endeavoured to 
:c his passage, and tlirice the centre shook. The 
>ider 1^^th(n, fecHng the terrible convulsion, sup- 
)oscd at first, t!»at nature waiJ approicliing to her 
inal dissolution ; or else, that Beelzebub, with all 
lis legions, was come to revenge the death of many 
sands of his subjects, whom his enemy had slain 
Icrourcd. However, he at length valiandy re- 
solved to issue forth, and meet his fate. Mean while 
the bee had acquitted himself of his toils,, and posted 
securely at some di:jtancc, was employed in cleansing 
L^is wings, and disengaging rhem from the ragged 
Hh.'mnants of the cobweb. By this time the spidet 
was adventured our, when beholding the chasms, 
the ruinst and dilapidations of his fortress, he was 
very near at his wit's end ; he stormed and swore 
like a mad-man, and swelled till he was ready to 
burst. At length, casting his eye upon the bee, and 

wisely 
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wisely gathering causes from events, (for thty knew 
each other by sight) a plague split you, said he, for 
a giddy son of a whore ; is it you, with a vengeance^ 
that have made this Utter here ? could not you look 
before you, and be d — n*d ? do you think I hax'c 
nothing else to do (in the devil's i^ame) but to mend 
and repair after your arse ? Good words, friend, said 
the bee, (having now pruned himself, and being 
disposed to droll) Fll give you my hand |and word 
to come near your kennel no more ; I wag never in 
such a confounded pickle since I was born, Sirrah, 
replied the spider, if it were not for breaking an old 
custom in our family, never to stir abroad agaimt 
an enemy, I should come and teach you better 
manners. I pray have patience, said the bee, or 
3'ou II spend your substance, and for aught I sec, you 
may stand in need of it all, toward the repair 
your house. Rogue, rogue, replied the spider, yct^ 
methinks you should have more respect to a j>erson,^ 
whom all the world allows to be so much your bet- 
ters. By my troth, said the bee, the comparison 
will amount to a vcrj' gootl jest; and you tvill 
iric a favour to let me know the reasons, that all tl 
world is pleased to use, in so hopeful a dispute. 
At diis the spider, having swelled himself into the 
size and posture of a disputant, began his argument 
in the true spirit of controversy, with resolution to 
be heartily scurrilous and angry, to urge on his own 
reasons, without the least regard to tlic answers or 
objections of Ins opposite ; and fully predetermined 
in his mind again&t all conviction. 

Not to disparage mv'self, said he, by the com- 
parison with such a rascal, what art thou but a va- 
gabond witliout house or home, without stock or 

inlicritance ) 
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inheritance ? born to no possession of your owr!» but 

Pa pair of a wings and a tirone-plpe. Your livelUiood 
is a universal pluntlcr upon nature; a freebooter 
over fields and gardens ; and, for the sake of steal- 
ing, will rob a nettle^ m easily as a violet- Whereas 
I am a domestick animal, furnished with a native 
stock within myself. This large castle (to show my 
improvements in the roathematicks) is all built with 
my own hands, and the materials extracted altoge- 
ther out of ray own person. 

I am glad, answered the bee, to hear you grant, 
at Itast that I am come honestly by my wings and 
my voice i for then, it seemsj I am obliged to Hea- 
ven alone for my flights and my musick ; and Pro- 
vidence would never have bestowed on me two such 
gifts, without designing them for the noblest ends. 
1 visit indeed all the flowers and blossoms of the 
field and garden ; but whatever I collect thence, 
enriches myself, without the least injury to their 
beauty, their smell, or their taste. Now, for you 
and your skill in architecture, and other maihema- 
ticks, I have little to say : in that building of yours 
there might, for aught I know, have been labour 
and method enough ; but by woeful experience for 
us both, it is plain, the materials are naught ; and 
^ 1 hope you will henceforth take warning, and con- 
Bsider duration and matter, as well as method and 
■art. You boast indeed of being obliged to no other 
^creature, but of drawing and spinning out all from 
^yourself: that is to say, if i^e may judge of the liquor 
in the vessel, by what issues out, you possess a good 
plentiful store of dirt and poison in your breast; 
and, though I would by no means lessen or dispa- 
^ragc your genuine stock of either, yet, I doubt you 

arc 
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arc somewhat obliged for an increase of both, to 
little foreign assistance. Your inherent portion 
dirt, does not fail ut acquisitions, by sweepings ex- 
haled from below j and one insect, furnishes yoil 
with a share of poison, to destroy another* So th.ir, 
in short, the question comes all to this ; whctht 
is the nobler being of the tivo*, that, which by a* 
lazy contemplalion of four inches round, by an over- 
weening pride, feeding and engendering on itself, 
turns all into excrement and venom, producing no- 
thing at all, but fly bane and a cobweb ; or ihat, 
which by a universal range, uitli long search, much 
study, true judgement, and distinction of things, 
brings home honey and wax. 

This dispute was managed with such eagcmcsSf J 
clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of books/i 
in arms below, stood silent awhile, watting la sas-( 
pense what would be the issue j which was not long 
undetermined: for the bee, grown impatient at to^ 
much loss of time, fled straight away to a bed of ro«es, 
without looking for a reply; and left the spider, like 
an orator collected in himself, and just prepared to 
burst out. 

It happened upon this emergency, that Msop 
broke silence first. He had been of late most bar- 
barously treated by a strange effect of die regent's 
humanity, who -f- had torn off his title-page, sorcly'g 
defaced one half of his leaves, and chained him fa 
among a shelf of moderns. Where soon discovcrio| 
how high the quarrel was likely ro proceed, he tried 
all his arts, and turned himself to a thouiand forms. 
At leagth in the borrowed shape of an ass, the «- 

* ll ouglit lo be—' wliic4) is the nrnblrr bring of the two/ tfe, 

•\ Brntlcv, who dnilcd the aatiqiuty of ./Eaop. 
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mistook him 
le hid time and 



for a modern ; by w 

opportunity to escape 



means 



hich 

to the an- 



^ie^ts, just when the spider and the bee were en- 

Ilcring into their contest ; to uhich he gave hia at- 
lention with a world of pleasure ; and when it was 
inded, swore in the loudest key, that Jn aJl his life 
|je had never known two cases so parallel, and adapt * 
loeach other, as that in the window^, and this upon 
|lie shelves. The disputants, said he, have admi- 
rably managed the dispute between them, have taken 
^uo the full strength of all that is to be said on both 
^Kides, and exhausted the substance of every argu- 
^pnent pra and cffft. It is but to adjust the reason' 
ings of both to the present quarrel, then to com* 
)are and apply the labours and fruits of each, aa 
the bee has learnedly deduced them; and we shall 
ind the conclusion fall plain and close, upon the 
)derns and us. For, pray gentlemen, was ever 
ly tiling so modern as the spider in his air, his 
irns, and liis paradoxes ? he argues in the behalf of 
ftni hi* brethren, and himself, with many boastinga 
his native stock, and great genius ; that he spina 
id spits wholly from himself, and scorns to own 
Iny obligation or assistance from without. Then 
le di«p!ays to you his great skill in architecture, and 
iprovcmcnt in the mathematicks. To all this, the 
>cc, as an advocate retained by us the ancients, thinks 
it to answer; that if one may judge nf the great 
genius or inventions of tlic moderns, by wjiat ihcy 
ive produced, you will hardly have countenance 
to bear you out, in boasting of eitlier. Erect your 
schemes with as much method and skill as you please; 

• Tbrrc » no 'urlt ward in EnglMi as acbpt, u»ed adjedivdjTi 
hhcnild l>c ihc p.inki|ile, ' ml^plcd/ 

Vol, II. U yet 
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yet if the mntcrlals be nothing but dirr, spun out 
of your own entrails {the guts of modern brains) 
the edifice will conclude at last in a cobweb ; the 
duration of which, like that of other spiders webs, 
may be Imputed to tlieir being forgotten, or neg-J 
lected, or hid in a corner. For, any thing else ol 
genuine that the moderns may pretend to, I can- 
not recollect ; unless it be a large vein of wrangling 
and satire, much of a nature and substance with the 
spider's poison ; which, however they pretend to 
spit wholly out of themselves, is improved by the 
same arts, by feeding upon the insects and vermin 
of the age. As for us the ancients, we are content, 
with the bee, to pretend to nothing of our own, 
beyond our wings and our voice : that is to say, ouf 
flights and our language. For the rest, whatever 
wc have got, has been by infinite labour and searcli, 
and ranging through every corner of nature ; the dif- 
ference is, tliat instead of dirt and poison, wc hare 
rather chosen to fill our hives w ith honey and wax i 
thus furnishing mankind wnth the two noblest of! 
things, which are sweetiuss and Hght. 

It is wonilerful to conceive the tumult arisen 
among the bookit, upon the close of tliis long des- 
cant of /Esop: both panics look the hint, and 
licightened their animosities so on a sudden, that 
they resolved it should conic to a battle. Immedi- 
ately the two main bodies withdrew, under their 
several ensigns, to the farther parts of the library, 
and there entered into cabals, and consults upon the 
present emergency. The moderns, were in very 
warm debates upon the choice of their leaders; and 
ooihing less than the fear impending from the enc-* 
mies, could have kept them from mutinies, upon 

thi« 
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IS occasion. The difference was greatest among 
the horse, where every private trooper pretended to 
the chief command, from Tasso and Milum, to 
Drydcn and Withers. The light-horse were com- 
manded by Cowley and Despreaux *. There came 
the bowmen under their valiant leaders, Des Cartes, 
Gasseadi, and Hobbes ; whose strength was such, 
that they could shoot their arrows beyond the at- 
mosphere, never to fall down again, bur torn like 
that of Evander into meteors, or like the cannon- 
ball into stars. Paracelsus brought a squadron of 
stink-pot-flingcrs, from the snowy mounralns of 
Rhffitia. There came a vast body of dragoons of 
difFerent nauons, under the leatiing of Harvey •f', 
their great aga: part armed with siti es, die wea- 
pons of death; parr with lances and long knives, 
til steeped in poison ; part shot bullrrts of a most 
malignant nature, and used white powder, ivhich 
infallibly killed vithout report. There came several 
bodies of hca\ y-rtrined foot, all mercenaries, vrndcr 
the ensigns of Giiiccianlini, Davila, Pol ydore Virgil, 
Buchanan^ Mariana, Canjden, and others. The 
engineers tvc to commanded by Rej^iomonta .us, and 
Wilkins. Tht' rest were a confused muliimde, led 
by Scotya, ALjuinas, and Bt-Iiarmijie ; of mighty 
bulk and stature, but without citlicr arms, courage, 
ordiscipllne. In the la%t place, came infinite swarms 
of calones;j;, a disorderly rout led by L'Estrange ; 

rogues, 

* Mart comtnonly known by the name of Boilcau. 
t Docijr Hirvry, who discovnul the drcub lion ofllieblofxl, 
a iHscov<Ty much in>vutcd on by tlve ftdvucdles {tu die niuJcrns, 

and cxirpirii agMiisL, »s l.iJsc, by =ir WilliJim Tciiij^le. 

I CnJmic*. By cailiiig lUis UiiorrfeTly rout caloucs, »hc author 
poiQUi buih lus satire and cunicmpi agaiiui aU >oris uf mcrccn:>iy 
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rogues and raggamiifRns, that follow the camp fof 
nothing but the plunder; all without cojts * to 
cover tlitm, 

.The army of the ancients, wa3 mnch fewer 
in number; Homer led the horse, and Pindar tJic 
light-horse; liiiclid was chief engineer : Plato and 
Aristotle commanded the buwcucn; Herodotus and 
Livy the foot; Hippot.Tates the dragoons; the 
allies led by Vossius and Temple, brouglit up the 
rear. 

All things violently tending to a decisive battle« 
Fame, who much frequented, and had a large 
apartment formerly assigned her in the regal library, 
fled up straight to Jupiter, to whom she delivered a 
faitliful account of all that passed between the two 
parties below ; for, among the Gods she always 
tells truth. Jove, in great concern, convokes a 
council in tlic milky way. The senate assembled, 
he declares the occasion of convening tlicra ; a 
bloody battle just impendent bct\vecn two mighty 
armies of ancient and nindern creatures, called 
books, wherein the celestial interest was but loo 
deeply concerned. Momus, the patron of the itvo- 
derns, ni.ide an excellent speech in their favourt 
which was answered by Pallas, the protecrrcw of the 
ancients. I'he a>>sembly was divided in ilicir aflcc- 
tions ; when Jupiter commanded the book of fate 
to be laid before liim. Immediately were brought 

Kcribbltrs, who n'ritc ?s tliey arc ctjminaiidtd by llie leader* 9nd 
p.HTuii* uf Bcililioii, laction, toirupliou, soil every Rvil wivk) 
iJicy arc styltil Ciiluiic* betmisc they arc ihc niraiicit .11111 most 
tl(->ili'it-jbfc ot all wnirrij ai i|>c calonrt, whrtlicr Ixlongiujj to 
flw jrmy, or privalr fiimi)ic«, wcrr the mctncst of all tl^vMor 
•crvunu wJialiKJCvcr. 

• 'Ilie&cdrt jiantphlci*. wbicliare not bmiud or covered. 
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by Mercury three large volumes in folioj contain- 
ing memoirs of all things past, present, and to 
come. The clasps were of silver double gilt ; the 
covers of celestial turkcy-leatlier j and the paper 
such as here on earth migiit pass almost for vellum. 
Jtipirer, having silently read ihe decree, would com- 
municate the import to none, but presently shut up 
|lie book. 

Without the doors of this assemMyj thens at- 
idcd a vast number of light, nimble gods, menial 
vanis to Jupiier : these are his ministering instru- 
ments in all affairs below. They travel in a cara- 
van, more or less together, and are fastened to each 
other, like a link of galley-slaves, by a light 
chains wliich passes from them to Jufiit^r*$ great 
toe : and yet, in rccei%ing or delivering a message, 
they may never approach above the lowest step of 
his throne, where he and they whisper to each 
other, through a large hollow trunk. These deities 
are called by mortal men, accidents or events; but 
the gods call them, second causes. Jupiter having 
delivered his message to a certain number of these 
divinities, they flew immediately down to the pin- 
nacle of the regal library, and consulting a few 
minutes, entered unseen, and disposed the parties 
according to their orders. 

IVIean while Momu:, fearing the woret, and call- 
ing to mind an ancient prophecy, which bore no 
very good face to his cliildren the moderns, benthU 
flight, to the region of a malignant deity, called Cri- 
ticism, She dwelt on the top of a snowy moun- 
tain in Nova Zembk ; there Momus found her ex- 
tended in her den, upon the spoils of numberless 
volumes, half devoured. At lier right-hand, sat 

a 3 Ignorance, 
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Ignorance, her father and husband, blmd with age ; 
at her lefr, Pride, lier mother, dressing her op in 
the scraps of paper herself had torn. There was 
Opinion, her sister, light of foot, hood-winked, 
and head -strong, yet giddy, and perpetually turn- 
ing. About her played her children, Noise and 
Impudence, Dulness and Vanity, Positiveness, Pe- 
dantry, and lil-manners. The goddess herself had 
claws like a cat j her head, and cars, and %oicc re- 
sembled those of an ass: her teeth fallen out be- 
fore, her eyes turned inward, as if she looked only 
upon herself; her diet was the overflowing of her 
own gall ; her spleen was so large, as to stand pro- 
minent, like a dug of the first rate, nor wanted cx- 
crcscencics in form of teats, at which a crew of 
ugly monsters were greedily sucking ; and, what is 
wonderful to conceive, the bulk of spleen increased 
faster, than the sucking could diminish it. God- 
dess, said Momus, can yiui sit idly here, while our 
devout worsliipers the motlerns, arc this minute en- 
tering into a crui-l battle, and perhaps now lying 
tmdcrthc swords of their enemies; who then here- 
after will ever sacrifice, or build altars to our divi- 
nities ? haste therefore to the British iflc, and if 
postibic, prevent their destruction; while I make 
factions among the gods^ and gain thctti over to our 
party. 

Momiis, having thus delivered himself, staid not 
for an answer, but left the goddess to her own -re- 
sentment. Up she rose in a lagc, and, as jt is the 
form upon such occasions, began a solilocjuy : h is 
I (said she) who give wisdom to infants and idiots; 
by me, children grow wiser than their parents; hj 
mc, beaux become politicians, and school-boys 

judges 
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judges of philosophy ; by me, sophisters debate^ and 
conclude upon the deptlis of knowledge ; and cof- 
fee-house wits, instinct by me, can correct an au- 
thor's style, and display his niinutest errours, without 
understanding a syllable of his matter, or his lan- 
guage ; by me, striplings spend their judgment, as 
they do their estate, before it comes into their 
hands. It is I, who have deposed wit and know- 
ledge from their empire over poetry, and advanced 
myself in their stead. And shall a few upstart an- 
cients dare oppose me ? — but come, my aged pa- 
rent, and you my children dear, and thou, my 
beauteous sister; Ictus ascend my chariot, and haste 
to assist our devout moderns, who are now sacri- 
ficing to us a hecatomb, as I perceive by that 
grateful smell, which from thence reaches my 
nostrils. 

The goddess, and her train, having mounted 
the chariot, which was dr:uvn by tame geese, flew 
over infinite regions, shedding her influence in due 
places, till at length she arrived at her beloved island 
of Britain ; but in hovering over its metropolis, 
what blessings did she not let fall, upon her semi- 
naries of Gresbam and Covent* Garden ? And now, 
the reached the fatal plain of St. James's library, at 
what time the two armies were upon the point to 
engage ; where, entering with all her caravan un- 
seen, and landing upon a case of ?.helve3, now de- 
sert, but once inhabited by a colony of virtuosoes, 
she staid a while to observe the po3turc of both 
armies. 

But here the tender cares of a mother began to 
fill her thoughts, and move in her breast : for, at 
tthc head of a troop of modern bowmen, she cast 

a 4 l»cr 
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licr eyes upon her son Wotton ; to wliom the fates 
had assigned a very sltort thread. Wotton, a young 
hero» whom an unknown father of mortal race, 
begot by stolen embraces with this goddess. He 
was the darling oFhis mother above all her children^ 
and she resolved to go and comfort him. But first, 
according to the good old custom of deities, jKccast 
about to change her shape, for fear the di\inity of her 
countenance, migltt dazzle his morra! sight* and 
overcharge the rest of his senses. She tlicrcfore 
gathered up her person, into an octavo cumpast; 
her body grew white and arid, and split iti pieces 
with dryness ; the thick, turned into pasic-board, 
and the thin J into paper; upon which, J ler parents 
and children artfully strewed a black juice, or de- 
coction of gall and soot, in form of letters j her 
liead, and voice, and spleen, kept their primitive 
form ; and that, which before wa^ a cover of skin, 
did still continue so. In thii guise she marched on 
towards the moderns, undistinguishable in slupc 
nnd dress from the divine Bentley, Wotloii*s dearest 
friend. Brave Wotion, said the goddess, why do 
our troops sland idle here, to spend their prt-sent vi- 
gour, and opportunity of iliis day ? away, let us 
haste to the generals, and advise to give the onset 
immediately. Having spoke thus, she took the 
ugliest of her monsters, full glutted from her spleen, 
and flung it invisibly into his mouth, which, iJying 
straight up into liis (jcad, squeezed out his cye-balH, 
gave him a distorted look, and half ovcriumed iiis 
brain. I'hcti she privately ordered two of her be- 
loved children, Uulness andlil-Manncrs, closely to 
Attend his person in all encounters. Having thus 
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"accoutred him^ she vanished in a mist, and the 
hero perceived it was tJie goddess his mother. 

The destined hour of fate being now arrived, the 
fight began ; whereof before I dare adventure to 
make a particular description, I must, after the ex- 
ample of other authors, petition for a hundred 
tongues, and mouths, and hands, and pens ; which 
would all be too little, to perform so immense a 
work, Say goddess, that presidest over history, 
who it was tliat first advanced in the field of battle* 
Paracelsus, at the head of his dragoons, observing 
Galen in the adverse wing, darted his javelin with a 
mighty force, which the brave ancient received upon 
his shield, tlie point breaking in the second fold. * 
******* HUpauca 

******* d^sunt. 
They bore the wounded aga * on their shields to 
his chariot * « » * * • 

* * m * • * « 

Daunt *#♦«#*» 
nonmlla. »##*»«» 

Then Aristotle, observing Bacon advance with a 
furious mien, drew his bow to the head, and let 
fly his arrow, which missed the valiant modern, and 
went whizzing over his head ; but Des Cartes it hit; 
the steel point quickly found a defect in his head- 
piece ; it pierced the leather and the paste-board, 
and went in at his right-eye. The torture of the 
pain whirled the valiant bowman round, till death. 



♦ Doctor Harvey. It w^as not ifwugUt proper to name hi* an- 
tagoni'.t, but only lo intimate, that lie was wounded; other 
rmitlcrds arc !>p;tred by the hiatus lliat lollaws^ ^rubably fur 
, lUioiiar reasons. 

like 
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like a star of superiour influence, drew him into his 
own vortex. « * « it • ^ 
Ing^jti hiatus * * ♦ » # • 

hicinMS. » * » * * i 

when Homer appeared at the hcadP 
of the cavalry, mounted on a furious horse, wjtii 
difficulty managed by the rider himself, but which 
no other mortal durst approach ; he rode among the 
enemies ranks, and bore down all before him. Say, 
goddess, whom he slew first, and whom he slew kit*' 
First, Gondibert * advanced against htm, clad in 
heavy armour, and mounted on a staid sober gelding, 
not so famed for his speed, as his docility in kneel- 
ing, whenever his rider would mount or alight.' 
He had made a vow to Pallas, that he would never 
leave the field, till he had spoiled Homer of his 
armour : madman, who had never once seen the 
wearer, nor understood his strengtli ! Him Homer 
overthrew horse and man to the ground, there to be 
trampled and choked in the dirt. Then, with a 
long spear, he slew Den ham, a stout modern, who 
from his father's -I* side derived his lineage fror 
Apollo, but his mother was of mortal race. He"! 
fell, and bit the earth. The celestial pari, Apolla 
took, and made it a star; but the terrestrial, 
wallowing upon the ground. Then Homer 
Wesley ;{:, with a kick of his horse's heel ; he 

* An hcroLck ^cm by si^ WiUi«m Davcnant, m Staozas 
four llnr s. 

f Sir John Drnfiam's poems are very nncqust» rxir 
givxl, and very indiffrn-nt j so that his ticiractort said, he ir»i 
ilir rc.il auiiior of Ctioper's Hill. See " Srwiou of ihc P(x>0 
in Drytten's JVIUrrllamo. 

t Mr. Wwlcy, who wrote (be life of Christ, iu vcrsr, isfe- 

Pcrraul^ 
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iPcrrault by mighty force out of Ins saddle, then 
hurled him at Fontenelle, with the same blow 
dashing out both their brains. 

On the left wing of the horse, Virgil appeared 
jn shining armour, completely fitted to his body : 
lie was mounted on a dapple- gray steed, the slowness 
of whose pace, was an effect of the highest mettle 
^d vigour. He cast his eye on the adverse wing, 
with a desire to find an object worthy of his valour, 
when behold, upon a sorrel gelding of a monstrous 
size, appeared a foe, issuing from among the thick- 
Icst of the enemy's squadrons ; but his speed, wai 
less than his noise; for his horse, old and lean, 
spent the dregs of his strength in a high trot, which, 
though it made slow advances, yet caused a loud 
clashing of his armour, terrible to hean The two 
cavaliers had now approached within the throw of a 
lancc, when the stranger desired a parley, and lift- 
ing up the YiLor of his heUnet, a face hardly ap- 
[peared from within, which, after a pause, was 
I known for that of the renowned Dryden. The 
brave ancient suddenly started, as one possessed with 
surpriiic and disappointment together ; for the hel- 
met was nine times too large for the head, which 
appeared situate far in the hinder part, even like the 
lady in a lobster, or hkc a mouse under a canopy 
of state, or like a shrivelled beau, from within the 
pent-liouse of a modern periwig ; and the voice was 
suited to the visage, sounding weak and remote. 
Dryden, in a long harangue, soothed up the good 
ancient, called himi father ; and by a large deduc- 
tion of genealogies, made it plainly appear, that 
they were nearly related. Then he humbly pro- 
posed an exchange of armour, as a lasting mark of 

hospitaliry 
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hospitality between them. Virgil consented (for 
the goddess Diffidence came unseen, and cast a 
mist before his eyes) though his was of gold • 
and cost a hundred beeves, the other*s but of rusty 
iron. However, this glittering armour, became 
the modern yet worse than his own. Then they 
agreed to exchange horses ; but, when it came to 
the trial Drydcn was afraid, and utterly unable to 
mount. » « * • ■# * * 

****** Mer hiatus 
♦ * * * * * inMS. 

Lucan appeared upon a fiery horse of admirable 
shape, but head-strong, bearing the rider where he 
list over the field; he made a mighty slaughter 
among the enemy's horse; which destruction to stop, 
Blackmorc, a famous modern (but one of the mer- 
cenaries) strenuously opposed himself, and darted 
his javelin with a strong hand, which, falling short 
of its mark, struck deep in the earth. Then Lucan 
threw a lance ; but ^Esculapius came unseen, and 
turned oft' the point. Brave modern, said Lucan, 
I perceive some god protects you-j", for never did 
my arm so deceive me before : but what mortal can 
contend with a god ? therefore, let us fight no 
longer, but present gifts to each other, Lucan then 
bestowed the modern a pair of spurs, and Blackmorc 
gave Lucan a bridle. "* * * « « 

Paticadc- ***** * » 

sunt. ******* 

* * * * * ♦ • 

* Vid. HoiniT. 

I ilia skih as a pbyucian atoned fur biii dolncss as a poet. 

Creech ; 
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Creech : but the goddess Dulness took a cloud, form- 
ed into the shape of Horace, armed and mounted, 
and placed in a flying posture before him. Glad 
was the cavalier to begin a combat with a flying foe, 
and pursued the image, threatening loud ; till at last 
it led him to the peaceful bower of his father 
Ogleby, by whom he was disarmed, and assigned 
to his repose. 

Then Pindar slew — , and — , and Oldham, and — , 
andAfra* the Amazon, light of foot; never ad- 
vancing in a direct line, but wheeling with incre- 
dible agility and force, he made a terrible slaughter 
among the enemies light-horse. Him when Cowley 
observed, his generous heart burnt within him, and 
he advanced against the fierce ancient, imitating his 
address, his pace, and career, as well as the vigour 
of his horse, and his own skill would allow. When 
the two cavaliers had approached within the length 
of three javelins, first, Cowley threw a lance, which 
missed Pindar, and passing into the enemy's ranks, 
fell ineffectual to the ground. Then Pindar darted 
a javelin so large and weighty, that scarce a dozen 
cavaliers, as cavaliers are in our degenerate days, 
could raise it from the ground : yet he threw it witli 
ease, and it went by an unerring hand, singing 
through the air ; nor could the modern have avoid- 
ed present death, if he had not luckily opposed the 
shield, that had been given him by Venus "f*. And 
now, both heroes drew their swords, but the mo- 
dern was so aghast and disordered, that he knew 
not where he was ; his shield dropped from his 
hands ; thrice he fled, and tlirice he could not escape ; 

* Mrs. Afra Behn, author of many pbys, uovels^ and poems, 
t His poem called the Mistress. 

at 
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at last he turned, and lifting up his hand in the 
posture of a suppliant : Godlike Pindar, said he, 
Sparc my life, and possess my horse with these arms, 
beside the ransom, which my friends will give, when 
they heart am alive, and your prisoner. Dog, said 
Pindar, let your ransom stay with your friends; but 
your carcase shall be left for the fowls of the air, and 
the beasts of the field. With that, he raised his 
sword, and with a mighty stroke cleft the wretched 
modern in twain, the sword pursuing the blow; and 
•one half, lay panting on the ground to be trod in 
pieces by the horses fett ; the other half, was bom 
by the frighted steed through the field. This Ve- 
nus * took, washed it seven times in ambrosia, then 
struck it thrice with a sprig of amaranth ; upon 
which, the leather grew round and soft, and the 
leaves turned into feathers, and being gilded before, 
continued gilded sttU; so it became a dove, and she 
harnessed it to her chariot. * 
♦•**•* Hiatus valde di- 
*•**•• fenJui f» MS, 



THE EPISODE QF BENTLEY AND W0TTO!«ir*f*. 

Day being far spent, and the numerous forces of 
the moderns half inclining tu a retreat, there issued 

* I do not approve Uic tiutliof's judgment in this, fori thkk 
Cowlry's I'itidaricks arc inucli prcfenlik to bis Mistress. 

It may however be considered, thai Cowley's Pintlartcks mtre 
but copies, of whiuli Piiidnr was llie original; before Piodtf 
thrrefore bi* Pitidaricks might faU ; aud his Mistress be f«c^ 
Rcrvcd as pjoperly lu.^ own. 

f As tlie account ot llic BaUlc of the Books, if an aUegorlcal 
rcprcictitattoii of sir William Ttnipk's essay » in which ihcAti- 
t'it'nts are opposed lo the modcriih, ihe iici.out>t of Bcntley and 
\V otton is t-;ilkd au episodic, and thtlr iuirusiun represented »» 
ail unJcr Jiction. 

ftmli 
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Creech : but the goddess Dulness took a cloud, form- 
ed into the shape of Horace^ armed and mounted, 
and placed in a flying posture before him. Gkid 
was the cavalier to begin a combat with a flying fue, 
and pursued the image, threatening loud ; till at last 
it led him to tlie peaceful bower of his faUicr 
Ogteby, by whom he was disarmed, and assigned. 
to his repose. 

Then Pindar slew — , and — , and Oldham, and — , 
andAfra* t lie Amazon, light of foot; never ad- 
vancing in a direct line, but wheeling with ini:re- 
dible agility and force, he made a terrible slaughter 
among the enemies light -horse. Him when Cowley 
obscnv^ed, his generous heart burnt within him, and 
he advanced against the iierce ancient, imitadng iiis 
address, his pace, and career, as well as the vigour 
of his horse^ and his own skill would allow. When 
tlie two cavaliers had approached within the lengdt 
of three javelins, first, Cowley threw a lance, which 
missed Pindar, and passing into the enemy's ranks, 
fell ineffectual to the ground. Then Pindar darted 
a javelin so large and weighty, that scarce a dozen 
cavaliers, as cavaliers are in our degenerate days, 
could raise it from the ground : yet he threw it with 
ease, and it went by an unerring hand, singing 
through iJie air; jior could tlie modern have avoid- 
ed present death, if he had not luckily opposed ihc 
sliicld, that had been given him by Venus 'J*. And 
now, both heroes drew their swords, but the mo- 
dern was so aghast and disordered, that he knew 
not where he was i his sliield dropped from his 
hands; tJtrice he fled, and thrice he could not escape; 

• Mrs. Afra Bctin, author of many pbys, uovd-^, aod|)ocais. 
f His ptxin called tlic MisUcis. 

at 
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prevail, and dissatisfied with every body's conduct^ 
but Ills own. He humbly gave the modern gene- 
rals to understand > that he conceived, with great 
submission, tliey were all a pack of rogues, and 
fools, and Jons of whores, and d — ^n'd cowards, and 
confoundeel loggerheads, and illiterate whelps, and 
nonsensical scoundrels; that if himself had been con- 
stituted general, those presumptuous dogs ♦, theiWi- 
c tents, would long before this ha\ e been beaten out of 
the Jield, You, said he, sit here idle; but when I, or 
any other valiant modern, kill an enemy, you arc sure 
to seize the hpoiU But I will not nmrch one foot 
against the foe, till you all swear to me, that whom- 
ever I take or kill, his arms I shall quietly posscsj 
Bentley having spoken thus, Scaliger bestowing hinfl 
a sour look; Miscreant prater, said he, eloquent only 
in thine own eyes, thou railest without wit, or truth, 
or discretion. The malignity of thy temper per«^ 
verteth nature, thy learning makes thee more bar- 
barous, thy study of humanity more inhuman ; thj 
converse among poets more groveling, miry, and 
dull. All arts of civiltKlng others, render ihcc ri 
and untractablc ; courts have taught thee ill man' 
ners, and polite conversation has finished thee a 
pedant. Besides, a greater coward burdcncth not 
the army. But never despond j I pass my word, 
wliatcvcr spoil thou takest, shall eenalnly be thy 
own; ihougli, I hope, tiiat vile carc»isc will fim 
become a prey to kiies and worms. 

Bentley durst not reply ; bur, half choked ^^itli 
spleen and rage, withdrew in full resolution of per- 
forming some great aclucvcmcnt. "With him, for 
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hh aid and Gompanion, he took his beloved Wotton ; 
resolvjng, by policy or surprise, to attempt some 
neglected quarter of the ancients army. They be- 
gan their m;irch over carcasses of their slaughtered 
friends; tlicn to the right of their own forces; then 
wheeled ntinhward, till rlicv came to Aldrovanduj's 
tomh» which they passed on the side of the declin- 
ing sun. And now rliey arrived with fear toward 
ihc enemy's out-guards; looking about, if haply 
they might spy the quarters of the wounded, or 
some straggling sleepers, unarmed, and remote from 
the rest. As when two mongrel curs, whom native 
greediness, and domcstick want, provoke and join 
in partnership, though fearful, nightly to invade the 
folds of some rich graiier ; they, tvith tails dc- 
prcwed, and lolling tongues, creep soft and slow t 
mean while the conscious moon, now in her zenith » 
on their guilty heads darts perpendicular rays; nor 
dare they bark, tliough much provoked at her re- 
fulgent vi^vage, whether seen in puddle by reflec- 
tion, or in sphere direct j but one surveys the re- 
gion round, while the other, scouts the plain, if 
haply to discover, at distance from the flock, some 
carcase half devoured, the refuse of gorged wolves, 
or ominous ravens. So marched this lovely, loving 
pair of friends, nor with less fear and circumspec- 
tion ; when, at distance, they might perceive two 
shining suits of armour, hanging upon an oak, and 
the owners not far off in a profound sleep. The 
two friemls drew lots, and the pursuing of this ad' 
venture fell to Bentlcy ; on he went, and in his 
van, Confusion and Amaze ; while Horrour and Af- 
fright, brought up the rear. As he came near, be- 
hold two heroes of the ancients army, PLalaris and 
Vot. IJ. R iEsop, 
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JEsopf lay fast asleep : Bentley would fain have diii- 
patched tbem both, and, stealing close, aimed his 
flail at Phalaris's breast. But then the goddess 
Affright interposing, caught the modern in her icy 
arms, and dragged him from the danger she fore- 
saw ; both the dormant heroes happened to turn at 
the same instant, though soundly sleeping, and busy 
in a dream. For Phakris* was just that minute 
dreaming, how a most vile poetaster had lampooned 
him, and how he had got liim roaring in his bull. 
And vEsop dreamed, that, as he and tlie ancient chiefs 
were lying on the ground, a wild ass broke loose, ran 
about trampling and kicking and dunging in cheir 
faces. Bentley, leaving the two heroes asleep, seized 
on both their armours, and withdrew in quest of hts 
darling Wotton. 

lie in the mean time had wandered long in 
search of some enterpriscj till at length he arrived 
at a small rivulet, that issued from a fountain hard 
by, called in the language of mortal men Helicon. 
Here he stopped, and parched with thirst, resolved 
to allay it in this limpid stream. Thrice with pro- 
fane hands he essayed to raise the water to his lips, 
and thrice it slipped all through his fingers. Then 
he sronped prone on his breast, but, ere his mouth 
had kissed the liquid crystal, Apollo came, and in 
the channel held his shield betwixt the modern and 
the fountain, so that he drew up nothing but mud. 
For, althougli no fountain on eartli can compare 
with the clearness of Helicon, yet there lies, at 
bottom a thick sediment of slime and mud; for so 
Apollo begged of Jupiter, as a punishment to those, 

* This i^ accur(!i]ig to Kumcrj who tclU the drcanu of tbate« 
who were killed in ilieir &lccp. 

who 
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who durst attempt to taste it with unhallowed lips, 
and for a lesson to all, not to draw too deep, or far 
from the spring. 

At tlie fountain-head Wotton discerned two he- 
roes; the one he could not distinguish, but the other 
was soon known for Temple, general of the allies 
to the ancients. His back was turned, and he was 
employed in drinking large draughts in his helmet 
from the fountain, where he had withdrawn himself 
to rest from the toils of the war. Wotton observ- 
ing him, with quaking knees and trembling hands 
spoke thus to himself: O, that I could kill this 
destroyer of our army ; what renown should I pur- 
chase among the chiefs ? but to issue out against 
him, man against man, shield against shield, and 
lance against lancc •, what modern of us dare ? for he 
£ghts like a god, and Pallas, or Apollo, are ever at 
his elbow. But, O, mother ! if what fame reports 
be true, that I am the son of so great a goddess, 
grant me to hit Temple with this lance, that the 
stroke may send him to Hell, and that I may return 
in safety and triumph, laden with his spoils. The 
first part of this prayer, the gods granted at the in- 
tercession of his mother, and of Momus ; but the 
rest, by a perverse wind sent from fate, was scat- 
tered in tlie air. Then, Wotton grasped his lance, 
and brandishing it thrice over his head, darted it 
with all his might, the goddess his mother, at the 
same time, adding strength to his arm. A*ay the 
iance went hizzing, and reached even to the belt 
of the averted ancient, upon which lightly grazing 
it fell to tJte ground. Temple neither felt the wca- 



* tld. Homer. 
H 2 
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pon toucli him, nor heard it fall ; and WonoaJ 
might have eicapetl to his army, with the honour 
of )ia\ing remitted his lance against sr> great a 
leader, imrcvengedj but ApoUo enraged, tliat a 
javelin, flung by the assistnnce of so foul a. 
goddess, should pollute his fountain, put on the 
sliape of - , and softly came to young Boyle, 

who then accompanied Temple : he pointed first to 
the lancc» then to the distant modern that flung if, 
and commanded the young hero to take immediate 
revenge. Boyle^ clad in a suit of armour which 
had been given him by all the gods *, immediately 
advanced against the trembling foe, who now (led 
before him. As a young hon in the Lyhian plains, 
or Araby desert, sent by his aged sire to hunt few 
prey, or health, or exercise ; he scours along, wish- 
ing to meet some tiger from the mountains, or a 
furious boar; if chance a wild ass, with braying* 
importune, affronts his ear, the generous beasr, 
though loathing to distain his claws with blo€)d so 
vile, yet much provoked at the offensive noise, 
which Echo, foolish nymph, like her iH-judgtng 
sex, repeats much louder and with more delight 
tlian Philomela's song ; he vindicates the honour of 
the forest, and hunts the noisy long-eard animal. 
So Wotton fled, so Boyle pursued. But Wottoa 
heavy-armed, and slow of foot, began to slack lus 
course; when hss lover Bentley appeared, returning 
laden with the spoils of the two sleeping ancients. 
Bo)lc obsen ed hira well, and soon discovering the 

♦ Boyle was assisted in this tli^pute by tl«n Aldrich, Dr. 
Artcrbiny, aftprwards bishop of Rwhrstcr. anU other prrsomrt 
Oxford, i-elrbratrd for ihi-ir genius and ihcir Icaniiug, 
called liic CUist.-t:huicli wiUi, 

helmet 
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hebiet and shield of Phalaris, his friend, both 
wjiich fie had Utely with his oxvji hands new pc>- 
lished and gilt; nge sparkJcd in his eyes, and leav- 
ing his pursuit after Wot ton, he furiously rusheti on 
again&t tljis new approacher. Fain would he be re- 
venged on butli ; hut both now fled diiferent wav3 : 
and, as a woman in a little house, that gets a pain- 
ful livelihood by spinning*; if chance her geese 

e scattered o'er the common, she course* round the 
plain from side to side, compelling here and there 
the stragglers to the flock; they cackle loud, and 
flutter o'er the champaign. So Boyle pursued, so 
fled this pair of friends: finding at length their 
flight was^ain, they bravely joined and drew them- 
selves in phalanx- First Bcntley threw a spear with 
all his force, hoping to pierce the enemy's breast : 
but P.dlas came unseen, and in the air took off the 
point, and clapped on one of lead, which, after a 
dead bang against the enemy's shield, fell blunted to 
llie ground. Then Boylc, observing well his time, 
took up a lance of wondrous length and sharpness ; 
and as this pair of friends compacted stood close side 
to side, he wheeled him to the right, and with un- 
usual force, darted the weapon. Bcntley saw his 
fate approach, and fianking down his arms close to 

is ribs, hoping to save his body ; in went the point, 

ssing through arm and side, nor stopped, or spent 
its force, till it had also pierced t!ie valiant Wotton, 

ho, going to sustain his dying friend, shared his 
fate. As when a skilful cook has trussed a brace of 

* Tliii J* alto after the manner of Homer: die vomnn'd 

Uliig a painful livelihood by spiirning, ha^ nutlilug to i\<> with 

lie sinuliiudc, not would be extuiablc wilhuut swli an au- 

E 3 woodcocks, 
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woodcocks, he, with iron skewer, pierces the ten- 
der sides of both, their legs and wings close pinioned 
to the ribs : so was this pair of friends transfixed, 
till down they fell, joined in their lives, joined in 
their deaths ; so closely joined, that Charon would 
mistake them both for one, and waft them over Styx 
for half his fare. Farewel, beloved, loving pair ; 
few equals have you left behind : and happy and 
immortal shall you be, if all my wit and eloquence 
can nuke you. 

And, now * * * « * # 

* * * * * *.* * * 
* * • f * * 

• ♦ » * Defunt catera. 
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1 HE following discourse came into my hands 
perfect and intire : but there being several things 
in it, which the present age would not very well 
bear, 1 kept it by me some years, resolving it 
should never see the light. At length, by the ad- 
vice and assistance of a judicious friend, I retrenched 
those parts that might give most offence, and have 
now ventured to publish the remainder. Con- 
cerning the author I am wholly ignorant ; neither 
can I conjecture, whether it be the same with that 
of the two foregoing pieces, the original having been 
sent me at a different time, and in a different hand. 
The learned reader will better determine, to whose 
judgment I entirely submit it. 



A DIS. 



( H9 ) 



A DISCOURSE, &c. 

For T. H. Esquire*, at his ChamHers in the Aca- 
demy of the Beaux Esprlts in New-England. 



be 



1 T is now a good while, since I have had in my 
Jiead something, not only very material, but ab- 

lutcly necessary to my healrh, that the world 
should be informed in : for, to tell you a secret, 1 
am able to contain it no longer. However I have 
been perplexed tor some time to resolve, wliat would 
be the most proper form to send it abroad in. To 

hich end, I have been three days coursing through 
estminstcr-hall, and St. Paul's Church-yard, and 
Fleet-street, to peruse titles; and I do not find 
any, which holds so general a vogue, as that of a 
letter to a friend ; nothing is more common than to 

eet \mxh long epistles, addressed to persons and 

^kces, where, at first thinking, one would be apt 

• Supposed to be Col, Hunter, aiilhor of tlic Letter nf £n> 
iu«taim,i rarnlioupd in the apwlogy fur the Tak of a Tub, 
1'tiis di»«*r>ursc i^ Dot altogether equal to the former, the best 
irts i>f it being amittcd ; wh'rtjier the biKikseJlcr's account be 
le, that he dunil not print t lie rest, 1 know not ; oor, iudcci]^ 
it easy to dctertnintr whelbcr be may be relied on, in any 
thing be says of iliis, or llie furmer treatises, only as to the time 
were writ iti j which, however, appears tnorc from the 
:ourses themsdlvcSj than luj rclatioa. 

to 
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to imagine it not altogether so neccs5.ir\% or Gon\'c- 
nient : such as, a neighbour at next door, a mortal 
enemy, a perfect stranger, or a person of quality in 
the clouds ; and these upon subjects, in appearance, 
the least proper for conveyance by the post ; as lon<^ 
schemes in philosophy; dark and wonderful mys- 
teries of state i laborious dissertation* in critict>m 
and philosophy; advice to parliaments, and the like. 

Now, Sir, to proceed after the method in present 
wear : for, let me say what I will to tlic contrsr)', 
1 am afraid you will publish this letter, as soon as 
ever it comes to your hand. I desire you will be 
my witness to the worldi how careless and sudden a 
Kribblc it has been; that it was but yesterday, when 
you and I began accidentally to tall into discourse oa 
this matter ; that I was not very well when we' 
parted ; that the post is in such haste, I have had 
DO manner of time to digest it into order, or correct 
the style ; and if any other modern excuses for liast< 
and negligence, shall occur to you in reading, I hcj 
you to insert them, faithfully promising they ahal 
be thankfully acknowledged. 

Pray, Sir, in your next letter to the Iroquois virtu- 
osi, do me the favour to present my humble service 
to that illustrious body, and assure them, I shall 
send an account of those phenomena, as soon as wc 
can determine them at Gresham. 

I have not had a tine from the liteniti of Topi- 
nambou, these three last ortlinaries. 

And now. Sir, having dispatched what I had 
to say of form, or of business, let me intrcat you 
will suffer me to proceed upon my subject; and to 
pardon me, if I make no fan her use of the cpisto^ 
lary style, till I come to conclude. 

SECTION 



{ asi ) 






I 



1^ 



SECTION L 

1 T IS recorded of Mahomet, that upon a visit he 
•was going to pay in Paradise, he had an offer of 
several vehicles to conduct him upwards •, as fiery 
chariots, winged horses, and celestial sedans ; but he 
refused them all, and would be born to Heaven 
upon nothing but his ass. Now this inLlination of 
Ivlahomet, as singular as it seems, has been since 
taken up by a great number of devout Cliristians ; 
and doubtless with very good reason. For, since 
that Arabian is known to have borrfiwcd a moiety 
of his religious system, from the Christian faith, it 
is but just he should pay reprisals, to such as would 
chalienge them ; wherein the good people of Eng- 
land, to do them all right, have not been backward. 
For, though there is not any other nation in the 
world, so plentifully provided with carriages for 
that journey, either as to safety, or case ; yet there 
arc abundance of us, who will not be satiitied with 
any other machine, beside tJiis of Mahomet, 

For my own part, I must confess to beir* a 
very singular respect to this animal, by whom I take 
human nature to be most admirably held forth, in 
all its qualities, as well as operations : and there- 
fore, whatever in my small reading occurs, concern- 
ing this our fellow-creature, I do never fail to set 
it down by way of common-place ; and when I 
have occasion to write upon human reason, politicks, 

* Thh in a very singolfir mode of expression, it should be> 
' J must coofess that I bear/ &e. 

eloquence. 
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eloquence, or knowledge, I lay my memorandum* 
before me, and insert them with a wonderful faci- 
lity of applications. However, among all the qua- 
lifications ascribed to this distinguished brute, by 
ancient nr modern authors, I cannot remember this 
talent of bearing his rider to Heaven, ha* been re- 
corded for a part of his character, except in the mo 
examples mentioned already ; therefore, I conceive 
the methods of this art, to be a pc*inf of useful, 
knowledge in very few hands, and which the learncdl 
world would gladly be better informed in : this is 
what I have undertaken to perform in the following 
discourse. For, towards the operation already men- 
tioned, many peculiar properties are required, both 
in the rider, and the ass ; which I shall endeavour to 
set in as clear a light as I can. 

But, because I am resolved, by all means, to 
avoid giving offence to any party whatever, I will 
leave off discoursing so closely to the letter, as I 
have hitherto done^ and go on for the future by vtij* 
of allegory ; though in such a manner, that the ju- 
dicious reader may, without much straining, make 
his applications, as often as he shall think fit. 
Therefore, if you please, from henceforward in- 
stead of the terms *s*, we shall make uscof giffcd, of 
enlightened teacher; and the word, rider, we will 
exchange for that of fanarick auditory, or any other 
denomination of the like in^port. Having settled 
this weighty point, the great subject of inquiry before 
us, is, to examine by what methods, this teacher 
arrives at his gifts, or spirit, or lighl ; and by what 
intercourse between him and his assembly, it is cul- 
tivated and supported. 

la 
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Ifl aU my writings, I liave had constant regard 
to this gr*it end, not to suit and apply them to par- 



ticular I 



and circumstances of i 



of pk 



rcastons 
or ot person ; but to calculate them tor universal 
nature, and mankind in general. And of such catho- 
lick use I esteem thb present disquisition *• for I do 
not remember any other temper of body, or quality 
of mind» wherein all nations and ages of the world, 
have so unanimously agreed, as that of a fanatick 
strain, or tincture of enthusiasm; which, improved 
by certain persons or societies of men, and by them 
practised upon tJie rest, has been able to produce re- 
voluf ions of the greatest figure in history ; as will 
soon appear to those, who know any thing of Arabia, 
Persia, India, or China, of Morocco and Peru. Far- 
ther, it has possessed as great a power, in the king- 
dom of knowledge ; where it is hard to assign one art 
or science, which has not annexed to it some fanatick 
branch; such are, the philosopher's stone; the 
grand elixir -f* ; the planetary worlds ; the squaring 
of the circle; t\\Q fummum bcnum\ Utopian common- 
wealths; with some others of less or subordinate 
note : which all ser\"e for nothing else, but to em- 
ploy or amuse this grain of enthusiasm, dealt into 
ever\' composition. 

But, if this plant has found a root, in the fields 
of empire and of knowledge, it has fixed deeper, and 
spread yet farther, upon holy ground. Wherein, 
though it has passed under the general name of en- 
thusiasm, and perhaps arisen from the same original, 

* Thi< stmence is defective, for want of the words, * to be/ 
at tbr end of it : as thus, ' and of such cutbiilick uie 1 c*<tcem 
this present disquisition ta.be.' 

f Some writer iiuld ib(;m for the samcj, others uot. 

yet 
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yet has it produced certain branches of a very dif- 
ferenr nature, however often mistaken for each other. 
The wordj in its universal acceptation, may be de- 
fined, a lifting up of the soul, or its faculties, 
above matter. This description will hold good in 
genera! ; but I am only to understand it, a? appUed 
to religion ; wherein there are three general ways 
of ejaculating the soul, or transporting k beyond 
the sphere of matter. The first, is the immediate 
act of God, and is called prophecy or inspiration. 
The second, is tlie immediate act of the Devil, and 
is termed possession. The thirds is the product of 
natural causes, tlie effect of strong imagination, 
spleen, violent anger, fear, grief, pain, and the like. 
These three bave been a!)undantly treated on by 
authors, and therefore shall not employ my inquiry. 
Bur, the fourth method of religious enthuiiasni, or 
launching out of the soul, as it is purely an eliecc 
of artJrice, and mechanick operation, has been spar- 
ingly handled, or nor ai all, by any writer; because,] 
though it is an art of great antiquity, yet having' 
been confined to few persons, it long wanted thoic 
advancements and reiinements, which it afterwards 
met witli, since it is grown so epidemick, and fallen 
into so many cuUivaiing hands. 

It is therefore upon this mechanical operation of 
the spirit, that I mean to treat, as it is at present 
ptrf jrmed by our British workt\j.n. I shall deliver 
to ihc reader, the n iult of many judicious obser- 
vations upon the matter; tracing, as near as I can, 
tlie whole course and method of this tradej pro- 
ducing pnrJIel instances, and relating ceriAjn diaco- 
veries, that have luckily fallen in my way. 

I have 
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I have said, tliat there is one branch of religious 
enthusiasm, which is purely an effect of nature ; 
whereas, the part I mean to liandlc, is wholly an 
effect of art, which, however, is inchned to work 
upon certain natures aiid constitutions, more than 
otJiers. Besides, there is many an operation, which, 
in its original, was purely an artifice, but tJirough 
a long succession of ages, has grown to be naturaL 
Hippocrates tells U3, that among our ancestors, the 
Scythians* there was a nation called Long-heads; 
which at first began ♦, by a custom among mid wives 
and nurses, of moulding, and squeezing, and bracing 
up the heads of infants; by which means, nature, 
shut out at one passage, was forced to seek, another, 
and, finding room above, shot upwards ii) the form 
of a sugar-loaf; and being diverted that way for 
some generations, at last found it out of herself, nct^d- 
ing no assistance from tlie nurse's hand. This was 
the original of the Scythian long-heads, and thus 
did custom, from being a second nature, proceed to 
be a first. I'o all wliich, there is something very 
analogous among us of this nation, who are the un- 
doubted posterity of that refined people. For, in 
tlic age of our fathers, there arose a generation of 
men in this island, called round-head s -J* ; whose 

» Which at first began, f!ff. as, * which/ refers lirrr lo the 

vnn], * nation,* in ihcprccciling part of the sentence^ this doci 

.aotroake sense: it should be thns^* there was a nation cjlled 

'* Long-heads , which name touk in rise from a custmti att^gng 

'jnidwivc*,* isfc. 

f The fanatick? in the time of Charles I, igtiorantly applying 
tlic text, ' Yc know that it is a shame for men to have long hair^* 
cut their's very short. It is said, that the cjxiren upce seeing Pym, 
ft celebrnted patrii/t, thus cropped, inquind who that round-r 
■ded man was, and Uiat from this incident the distindion be- 
came general, and the ^larty were called round-heads. 

race, 
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race is now spread over three kingdoms ; yet, in its 
bei^inning, was merely an operation of art, pro* 
duced by a pair of scissars^ a squeeze of the face, 
and a Mack cap. These luads, thus farmed into 
a perkci sphere in all assemblies, were most exp<jscd 
to the view of the female sort, which did influence 
their conrcprions so etftcrually, that nature at bst 
took the hint, and did it of herself; so that a round- 
head, has been ever since as familiar a sight among 
us^ as a long-head among the Scythians. 

Upon these examples, and others easy to pro^ 
duce, I desire the curious reader to distinguish, firs 
between an effect grown from art into nature, and 
one that is natural from ii3 beginning: secondly^ 
between an effect wholly natural, and one whici 
has only a natural foundation, but whLre the super*! 
structure is entirely arriiiciah For, the fii^t, and 
the last of tfiese, I understand to come withiii the 
districts tA' my subject. And having obtained th< 
allowances, they will serv e to remove any objections 
tliat may be raised hereafter, against what I bl 
aJ\'ance. 

The practitioners of rhis famous art, proceed, in 
general, upun the following fundamemal ; that, the 
corruption of the senses, is the generation of the 
spirit: because die senses tn men, arc so many ave- 
nues to ti;e fort of reason, whicli, in this opcra^ 
tion, is wholly blocked up. All cndcaioura mi 
be therefore used, cither to divert, bind up, stupify,^ 
fluster, and 'amasc the senses, or else, to ju^tlc them 
out of their siritions; antl while tliey arc cither ab- 
scnf, or otherwise employed, or engaged in a civil 
\'.i'. .gainst each other, tlic spirit emcts and pcrfoi- > 
its parr, 

NovrJ 
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Now, the usual methods of managing the senses, 
upon such conjunctures, are, wliat I shall be very 
particular in delivering, as far as it is lawful for me 
to do J but having had tlie honour to be initialed 
into the mysteries of every society, I desire to be 
excused from divulging any ntes, wherein the pro- 
fane must have no part. 

But here, before I can proceed farther, a very 
dangerous objection must, if possible, be removed. 
For, it is positively denied by certain ctiticks, that 
the spirit can, by any means, be introduced into an 
assembly of modern saints ; the disparity being so 
great, in many material circumstances, between the 
primitive way of inspiration, and that which is prac- 
tised in the present age. This they pretend to pro^^e, 
from the second chapter of the Acts, where, com- 
paring both it appears; First, that the Apostles were 
gathered together with one accord, in one place; by 
which is meant a universal agreement in opinion, and 
form of worship ; a harmony, say they, so far from 
being found between any two conventicles among 
us, that it is in vain to expect it, between any two 
heads in the same. Secondly, the spirit instructed 
the Apostles, in the gift ofspeaking several languages ; 
a knowledge so remote from our dealers in this art, 
that they neither understand propriety of words, or 
phrases, in their own. Lastly, say these objectors, 
the modem artists do utterly exclude all approaches 
of the spirit, and bar up its ancient way of entering, 
by covering themselves so close, and so mdustriously 
a-rop. For, they will needs have it as a point clearly 
gained, that the cloven tongues never sat upon the 
Apostles heads, while their hats were on. 

Vol. II. S Now, 
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Now, the force of these objections, seem* to con- 
sist in the different acceptation of the word, spirit ; 
which *, if it be understood for a supernatural as- 
sistance, approaching from without, the objectors 
have reason , and their assertions may be allowed ; 
but the spirit we treat of here, proceeding entirely 
from within, the argiunent of these adversaries is 
wholly eluded. And upon the same account, our 
modern artificers, find it an expedient uf absolute 
necessity, to cover their heads as close as they can, . 
in order to prevent perspiration; than which, nothing; 
is observed to be a greater spender of mecKanick 
light, as we may perhaps farther show in a conve- 
nient place. 

To proceed therefore upon the phenomenon of 
spiritual mechanism, it is here to be noted, that in 
forming and working up the spirit, the assembly hai 
a considerable share, as well as the preacher. The 
method of this arcanum is as follows; they vio- 
lently strain their eye-balls inward, half closing the 
lids ; then, as they sit, they arc in a perpetual mo- 
tion of seesaw, making long hums at proper pc--_ 
riods, and continuing the sound at equal height, 
choosing their time in those intermissions, while the 
preacher is at ebb. Neither is tliis practice, in anyj 
part of it, so singular and improbable, as not to be 
traced in distant regions, from reading and obser- 
vation. P^or, first, the Jauguis*|-, or enlightened 
saints of India, see all their visions, by help of an 
acquired straining and pressure of the eyes. Secondly, 

* This is wholly ungrammatical ; tJie nomin fit ive * which* 
no vrrb in tfae sentence afterwards to which tl rct'cn^ aad 1017 
br uinitted without prejudice to the tease. 

t ^crnicTj, Mem. de Mogol, 

the. 
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lie aft of seesaw on a beam, and swihging by ses- 
ion upon a cord, in order to raise artificial estasies, 
las been derived to us from our Scythian * ances- 
rs> where it is practised at this day, among the 
women. Lastly, the whole proceeding, as I have 
ere related it, is performed by the natives of Ire- 
land, with a considerable improvement i and it is 
granted, that tliis noble nation, lias, of all others, 
admitted fewer corruptions, and degenerated least 
ifrom the purity of the old Tartars, Now, it is 
usual for a knot of Irish men and \vomen, to ab- 
stract themselves from matter, bind up all their 
semes, grow visionary and ^spiritual, by influence of 
a short pipe of tobacco, hantlcd round the company; 
each preserving the smoke in his mouth, till it 
comes again to his turn to take in fresh : at the 
me time, there is a concert of a continued gentle 
bum, repeated and renewed by instinct, as occa- 
sion requires i and they move their bodies up and 
down, to a degree, that sometimes their heads and 
points lie parallel to the liorizon. Mean while, you 
may observe their eyes turned up, in the posture of 
one who endeavours to keep himself awake; by 
which, and many other symptoms among them, it 
manifestly appears, that the reasoning faculties ai'e 
all suspended and superseded, that imagination has 
usurped the seat, scattering a thousand deliriums over 
the brain. Returning from this digression, 1 shaU 
describe the methods, by which tlie spirit ap- 
roaches- The eyes being disposed according to 
at first you can see nothing ; but, after a short 
pause, a small glimmering light begins to appear. 



* GuagnitTi Hist. Saniwt. 
s % 
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and dance before you. Then, by frequently mor- 
ing your body up and down, you perceive die va- 
pours to ascend very fast, till you are perfectly dosed 
and flustered, like one who drinks loo much in a 
morning. Mean while the preacher is also at work; 
he begins a loud hum, which pierces you quite 
through ; this is immediately returned by the audi- 
ence, and you find yourself prompted to imitate 
diem by a meer spontaneous impuhe, without know- 
ing what you do. The interstitia are duly filled 
up by the preacher, to prevent too long a pause, 
under which, the spirit would soon faint, and gT( 
languid, 

This is all I am allowed to discover, about the 
progress of the spirit with relation to that part, which 
is born by the assembly ; but in the methods of the 
preacher, to which I now proceed, I sliall be more 
large and particular. 



SECTION IT. 



You will read it very gravely remarked, in the 
books of those illustrious and right eloquent penmen, 
the modern travellers ; that the fundamental dif- 
ference, in point of religion, betAvecn the wilt 
Indians and us, lies in this : that we worship God| 
and they worship the devil. But, there arc ccrtatii 
criticks, who will by no means admit of this dls* 
ttncdon ; rather believing, that all natiom wl 
soever adore the true God, because they seem 

ioienc 
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intend their devotions to some invialljle power, of 
greatest goodness and ability to IieJp ihem; which, 
perhaps, will tuke in the brightest attributes, as- 
cribed to the divinity. Others again inform us, 
that those idolaters adore two .principles; the prin- 
ciple of good, and tliat of evil : which, indeed, 1 
am apt to look upon, as the most universal notion, 
that mankind^ by the meer Hght of nature, ever 
entertained of things invisible. How this idea has 
been managed by the Indians^ and us, and with 
what advantage to the understandings of either, 
may well de3er^^e to be examined. To me, the 
difference appears little more than this, that they, 
arc put oftener upon their knees by tlieir fears, and 
we, by our desires ; that the former, set them a pray- 
ing, and us J a cursing. What I applaud them for, 
is, their discretion in limiting their devotions and 
their deities, ro their several districts, nor ever suf- 
fering the liturgy of the white Gcd, to cross or to 
interfere with that of the black. Not so with us, 
who, pretending by the lines and measures of our 
reason, to extend the dominion of one invisiblepower, 
and contract that of the other, have discovered a gross 
ignorance in the natures of good and evil, and most 
horribly confounded the frontiers of both. After 
men have lifted up the throne of their divinity to 
the cgtum empyraum^ adorned with all such qualities 
and accomplishments, as themselves seem most to 
value and possess : after they have sunk their prin- 
ciple of evil to the lowest centre, bound him with 
chains, loaded him with curses, furnished him with 
viler dispositions than any rake-hell of the town, ac- 
coutred him with tail, and horns, and huge claws, 
and saucer eyes \ I laugh aloud to see iJiese rca- 

s 3 soners. 
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sonars, at the same time, engaged in wise dispute 
abo::t ccnain walks and purlieus, whether they arc 
in tlie verge of God, or the Devil ; seriooalj de- 
bating, whether such and such infiueoces, come 
into men's minds from above, or below ; whether 
certain passions and affections, arc g;uidcd hx the 
<:vil spirit, or the good : 

Dum/as atqu: tufas ex'gmjine lihidinrnm 
Diicernunt avidi — 

Thus do men establish a fellowship of Christ with 
Belial, and such is the analogy they make, between 
flovcn tongues, and cloven feet. Of the like na- 
ture is t];e disquisition before us : it has continued 
these hundred years an even debate, whether the 
deportment and the cant of our English eathu- 
siastick preachers, were possession, or iospiraticm; 
and a world of argument has been drained on either 
side, perhaps to little purpose. For I think, it is 
in life, as in tragedy, where it is held a convic- 
tion of great defect, both in order and invention, to 
interpose the assistance of preternatural p)ower, with- 
out an absolute and last necessity. However, it is 
a sketch of human vanity, for every individual to 
imagine, the whole universe is interested in his 
meanest concern. If he has got cleanly over a 
kennel, some angel unseen descended on purpose, 
to help him by the hand ; if he has knocked his 
head against a post, it was the Devil, for his sins, 
let loose from Hell on purpose to buffet him. W^ho, 
that sees a little paltry mortal, droning, and dream- 
ing, and drivelling to a multitude, can think it 
sgreeable to common good sense, that either Heaven 
-pr HdQ, should be put to the trouble of influence or 

inspection. 
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n what he is about ? therefore, I am 
\ to weed this errour out of man-» 
^ear, that this mystery of vend- 
•^hing but a trade, acquired 
' mastered by equal prac- 
"^ are. This will best 
Mng the whole pro- 
as it liath fallen 
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Here, it may not be amiss to add a few words, 
upon the laudable practice of wearing quilted caps; 
which is not a matter of mere custom, humour, or 
fashion, as some would pretend, but an institution 
of great sagacity and use : these, when moistened 
with sweat, stop all perspiration ; and, by reverbe- 
rating the heat, prevent the spirit from evaporating 
any way, but at the mouth; even as a skilful house- 
wife, that covers her still with a wet clout, for the 
same reason, and finds the same effect. For, it is 
the opinion of choice virtuosi, that the brain is only 
a crowd of little animals, but with teeth and claws 
extremely sharp, and therefore cling together in the 
contexture we behold, like the picture of Hobbes's 

s 4 leviathan. 
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soners, at the same time, cixgaged in wise dispute 
about certain walks and purlieus, whether they arc 
in die verge of God, or the Devil ; seriou:>ly de- 
bating, whether such and such influences, come 
into men's minds from above, or below ; whetlicr 
certain passions and affections, arc guided by the 
pvil spirit, or the good : 

Dum/as atque mfa$ exigmjine lihidinum 
Diicernutti av'idi — 

Thus do men establish a fellowsliip of Chiist with 
Bt!ia1» and such is the analogy they make, between 
cloven tongues, and cloven feet. Of the like na- 
ture is the disquisition before us : it has connnucd 
these hundred years an even debate, wheihcr the 
deportment and the cant of our English enihu- 
siastick preachers, were possession, or inspiration, 
and a world of argument has been drained on eithcf 
side, perhaps to little purpose. For I think, it is 
in life, as in tragedy, where it is held a convic- 
tion of great defect, both in order and invention, to 
interpose the assistance of preternatural power, widi- 
out an absolute and last necessity. However, it is 
a sketch of human vanity, for every individual to 
imagine, tlie whole universe is hiterested in his 
meanest concern. If he has got cleanly over 
kennel, some angel unseen descended on purpose^ 
to help him by the hand ; if he has knocked hb 
head against a post, it was the Devil, for his sins^ 
let loose from Hell on purpose to buftet him. Who,! 
that sees a little paltry mortal, droning, and dream*" 
ing, and drivelling to a multitude, can think it 
agreeable to common good sense, that cither Heaven 
or Hell, should be put to the trouble of influence 

inspectiooji 
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inspection, upon what he la aliout ? therefore, I am 
resolved immediately to weed this errour out of man- 
kind, by mailing it dear, that this mystery of vend- 
ing spiritual gifts, is nothing but a trade, acquired 
by as mtich instruction, and mastered by equal prac- 
tice and application, as others are. This will best 
appear, by describing and deducting the whole pro- 
cess of the operation, as variously, as it liath fallen 
under my knowledge or experience. 



Here the whole scheme 
of spiritual mechanism was 
deduced and explained, witli 
an appearance of great read- 
ing and observation ; but It 
was thought neither safe nor 
convenient to prijit it. 



Here, it may not be amiss to add a few words, 
upon the laudable practice of wearing quilted caps; 
which is not a matter of mere custom, humour, or 
fashion, as some would pretend, but an institution 

[of great sagacity and use: these, when moistened 
with sweat, stop all perspiration ; and, by reverbe- 
rating the heat, prevent the spirit from evaporating 
any way, but at the mouth; even as a skilful house- 

(tvifc, that covers her still with a wet clout, for the 
same reason, and finds the same effect. For, it is 
the opinion of choice virtuosi , that the brain is only 
a crowd of little animals, but with teeth and claws 
extremely sharp, and therefore cling together in the 
contexture we behold, like the picture of Hobbes's 

s 4 leviatlmn^ 
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leviathan, or like bees in peq>cndicular swarm upon 
a tree, or like a carrion corrupted iiito vermin, still 
preserving the shape and figure of the mother ani- 
mal : that all invention is formed by the moTsure of 
two or more of these animals, upon certain capil- 
lary nerves, which proceed from thence, whereof 
three branches spread into the tongue, and tivo 
into the right hand. They hold also, that these 
animals are of a constitution extremely cold ; that 
their food is the air we attract, their excrctncnt 
phlegm ; and tJiat what we vulgarly call rheums, 
and colds, and distillations. Is nothing else but an 
epidemical looseness, to which that little comtnoiH' 
wealth is vtvy subject, from the climate it lies un- 
der. Farther, that nothing less than a violent heat, 
can disentangle these creatures from their hainatcd 
station of life, or give them vigour and humour, 
to imprint the marks of their little teeth. That, if 
the morsure be hexagonal, it produces poetry ; the 
circular, gives eloquence : if the bite hath been 
conical, the person, whose nerve is so affected, shall 
be disposed to write upon politicks ; and so of the 
rest. 

I shall now discourse briefly, by what kind of 
practices die voice is best governed, toward the 
composition and improvement of the spirit; for, 
without a competent skill in tuning and toning each 
word, and syllable, and letter, to tlieir due cadence, 
tlie whole operation is incomplete, misses entirely 
of its effect on the hearers, and puts the workman 
himself to continual pains for new supplies, with- 
out success, For, it is to be understood, that in 
the language of the spirit, cant and droning, supply '' 
the place of sense and reason, in the language of 
4 men : 
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men : because, in spiritual liarangues, the disposU 
tion of tlie words according ro the art of grammar, 
ha.H not the least use, but the skill and influence 
wholly lie in the choice and cadence of the sylla- 
ble* i even as a discreet composer, who, in setting a 
song, changes the words and order so often, that 
he is forced to make it nonsense, before he can 
make it miisick. For this reason it has been held 
by some, that the art of canting is ever in greatest 
perfection, when managed by Ignorance; wlvich 
is thought to be enigmatically meant by Plutarch, 
when he tells us, iliat the best musical instru- 
ments, were made from the bones of an ass. And 
the profoundcr criticks upon that passage, are of 
opinion, the word in Its genuine signification, means 
no other than a jaw-bone ; though some ratlicr 
think it to have been the os sacrum ; but in so nice 
a ease I shall not take upon me to decide ; the cu- 
rious arc at liberty to pick from it whatever they 
please. 

The first ingredient toward the art of canting, 
is, a competent share of inward light j that ig to 
say, a large memory, plentifully fraught with theo- 
logical polysyllables, and mysterious texts from holy 
writ, applied and digested, by those methods and 
mechanical operations, already related : the bearers 
of this light, resembling lanterns compact of leaves 
fronti old Geneva bibles; which invention, sir 
Humphrey Edwin, during his mayoralty, of happy 
memory, highly approved and advanced ; affirm- 
ing the Scripture to be now fulfilled, where it says, 
thy word is a lantern to my feet, and a light to ray 
paths* 

Now, 
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Now, the art of canting, consists in skilFully 
adiipting the voice, to whatever words the spirit de- 
livers, that each may strike tlie ears of the audience, 
with its most significant cadence. The force or 
energy of this eloquence, is not to be found, as a- 
mong ancient orators, in the disposition of words to 
a sentence, or the turning of long periods; but, 
agreeable * to tlie modern refinements in musick, is 
tnken up wholly, in dwelling and dilating upon 
syllables and letters. Thus, it is frequent for a 
single vowel, to draw sighs from a multitude ; and 
for a whole assembly of saints, to sob to the musick 
of one solitary liquid. But these are trifles ; when 
even sounds inarticulate, are observed to produce as 
forcible effects. A master workman, shall blow his 
nose so powerfully, as to pierce the hearts of his 
jpeople, who were disposed to receive the excre- 
ments of his brain, with the same reverence as the 
issue of it. Hawking, spitting, and belching, the 
defects of other men's rhetorick, arc die flowers, and 
figures, and ornaments of his. For, the spirit be- 
ing the same in all, it is of no import, tliroiigh 
what vehicle it is conveyed. 

If is a point of too much difficulty, to draw the 
principles of this famous art, within the compass of 
certain adequate rules. However, perhaps I may 
one day oblige the world, with my critical cisxj 
upon die art of canting; philosophically, physically, 
and musically considered. 

But, among all improvements of the spirit, 
wlicrcin the voice has born a part, there is none 
to be compared with that of convey iog the souitd 
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_h tlie nose, which under the denomination 
of snuffling *, ha'i pasfjed with so great applause 
ia the world. The originals of this institution, 
are very dark : but liaving been initiated into the 
inystery of ir, and leave being given me to publish 
it to rlie world, I shall deliver as direct a relation a» 
I can: 

This art, like many other famous inventions, 
owed its birth, or, at least, improvement and per- 
fection, to an effect of chance ; but was establislicd 
upon solid reasons, and has flourlsliid in this island 
ever since, with great lustre. All agree, that it 
first appeared upon the decay and discouragement of 
bagpipes, which having long sulfered under the 
mortal hatred of the brethren, tottered for a time, 
and at last fell with monarchy. Tlic story is thuj 
related. 

As yet snuffling was not; when the following 
adventure happened to a Banbury saint. Upon a. 
certain day, while he was far engaged among the 
tabernacles of the wicked, he felt the outward man 
put into odd commotions, and strangely pricked 
forward by the inward j an effect very usual among 
the modern in'ipired. For, some think, that the 
spirit is apt to feed on the flesh, like hungry wines 
upon raw beef. Others, rather believe there is a 
perpetual game at leap-frog between both ; and 
sometimes the flesh is uppermost, and sometimes the 
spirit; adding that the former, while it is in the 
State of a rider, wears huge Rippon spurs ; and, 
when it comes to the turn of being bearer, is won- 

■• The snuffling of men, who have lo*t their noses by lewd 
coursrs, is said to have given rise to that toac^ which oar Aii- 
ientetis did too much affect. W. Wotton. 

derfuUy 
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mAtle use of the same experiment to acquire it ji so 
thatj I think, it may be truly afnnned, ilie saints 
l0wc their empire^ to the snuffling of one animal, as 
Darius did his, to the neighing of another ; and 
both stratagems were performed by the same art ; 
for we read, how the Persian beast, acquired his 
faculty, by covering a mare tlie day before *. 

I should now have done, if I were not convinced, 
that whatever I have yet advanced upon this subject 
is lial)le to great exception. For, allowing all I 
have said to be true, it may still be justly objected, 
that there is, in the common-wealtli of artificial en- 
thusiasm, some real foutidatioti for art to work 
upon, in the temper and complexion of individuals, 
which other mortals seem to want. Obsene but the 
gesture, the motion, and the countenance, of some 
choice professors, though in their most familiar ac- 
tions, you will find them of a different race, from 
the rest of human creatures* Remark your com- 
monest pretender to a light within, how dark, and 
dirty, and gloomy be is without; as lanterns, which 
the more light they bear in tlieir bodies, cast out so 
much the more soot, and smoke, and fuliginous 
matter, to adhere to the sides. Listen but to their 
ordinary talk, and look on the mouth that delivers 
it I you will imagine you are hearing some ancient 
oracle, and your understanding will be equally in- 
formed. Upon these, and tlic like reasons, certain 
objectors pretend to put it beyond all doubt, that 
there must be a sort of preternatural spirit, posses- 
sing the heads of the modern s;^nts ; and some will 
iiavc it to be the heat of zeal, working upon the 
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dregs of ignorance, as otlier spirits are produco^j 
from lees, by the force of fire. Some again tiiinkfr 
that when our earthly tabernacles are disordered 
and desolate^ shaken and out of repair, the sptric 
delights to dwell within them ; as houses are said 
to be haunted, when they are forsaken and gone to 
decay. 

To set tliis matter in as ftiir 3 light as possible, I 
shall here very briefly deduce the history of fajvi- 
ticism, from the most early ages, to the present* 
And if we are able to fix upon any one material or 
fundamental point, wherein the chief professors luvc 
universally agreed, I think we may reasonably lay 
hold on that, and assign it for the great seed or prin- 
ciple of the spirit. 

The most early traces we meet with of fanaiicks 
in ancient story, are among the j^^gyptians, who in- 
stituted those rites, known in Greece by the names 
ofOrgia, Panegyres, and Dionysia i whether intro- 
duced there by Orpheus, or Melampus, we shall 
not dispute at present^, nor in all likelihood at any 
time for the future *, These feasts were celebrated 
to the honour of Osiris, whom the Grecians called 
Dionysiits, and is the same with Bacchus : which 
has betrayed some superficial readers to imagine, 
that the whole business was nothing more than a 
set of roaring, scouring companions, overcharged 
with winej but this is a scandalous mistake, foists 
on the world by a sort of modern authors, who 
have too literal an understanding ; and, because an- 
tiquity is to be traced backwards, do therefore, like 
Jews, begin their books at the wrong end, as if 
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HTilng were a sort of conjuring. Thc?e are the 
lien, who pretend to understand a book by scouring 
irougb tiie index ; as if a traveller should go about 
to describe a palace, when he had seen nothing but 
the privy; or like certain fortune-tellers in northern 
erica, who have a way of reading a man's des- 
ny» by peeping into his breech. For, at the 
time of instituting these mysteries, there was not 
ae vine in all /ligypt*, the natives drinking nothing 
ut ale i whicli liquor seems to have been far more 
ncicnt than wine, and has the honour of owing 
its invention and progress, not only to tiie -/Egyp- 
tian Osiris'l', but to the Grecian Rvccims; who, in 
their famous expedition, carried the receipt of it 

E along with them, and gave it to die nations they 
^istted, or subdued. Besides, Bacchus himself was 
very seldom, or never drunk: for, it is recorded of 
iiim, that he was the first inventor of the mitre ,^; 
wliich he wore continually on his head, (as the 
whole company of bacchanals did) to prevent va- 
pours and the head-ach after hard drinking. And 
for this reason, say some, the scarlet whore, when 
he makes the kings of the earth drunk with her 
p of abomination, is always sober herself, though 
she never balks the glass in her turn, being, it 
ems, kept upon her legs, by the virtue of her 
iplc mitre. Now, these feasts were instituted, in 
imitation of die faniou s expedition Osi r is made through 
the world, and of the company that attended Itsm* 
whereof the bacchanalian ceremonies were so many 
types and syrnbols. From which account ^ it is 
nianifest, that the fanatick rites of these bacchanals. 
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cannot be imputed to intoxications by wine, bi 
roust needs have had a deeper foimdaiion. WI 
this was, we may gather large hints, from certain 
circumstances in the course of their mptcrics. For, 
in the first place, there was, in their processions, an 
intire mixture and confusion of sexes; they affected 
to ramble about hills and deserts : their garland 
were of ivy and vine, emblems of cleaving ar»d 
clinging; or of fir, the parent of turpentine. It 
is added, that they imitated satires, were attended by 
goats, and rode upon asses, all, companions of great 
skill and practice, in affairs of gallantry. Tbey 
bore for their ensigns certain curious figures, perched 
upon long poles, made into the shape and six« of 
the virga genitalis^ with its appurtenances ; which 
were so many shadows and emblems of the whole 
mystery, as well as trophies set up by the fcniak 
conquerors. Lastly, in a certain town of Attica, 
the whole solemnity, stripped of all it* types ♦, 
was performed in puris naiuraUbus, the votaries not 
flying in covies, but sorted into couples. The same 
may be farther conjectured from the death of Or- 
pheus, one of the institutors of these mysteries, who 
was torn in pieces by women, became he refused to 
communicate his orgies to them -f* ; which otlicrs 
explained, by telling us, he had castrated himsetf 
upon grief for the loss of his wife. 

Omitting many others of lesa note, the next fana- 
ticks we meet witli of any eminence, were the 
numerous sects of hereticks, appearing in the five 
first centuries of the Christian era, from Simon Ma- 
gus and his followers, to those of Eutyches. I hAfC 

'* Dtooyitia BrnurcDia* 

t Vid. FlioUuin io c%ccrpti« i CoQone. 
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collected their systems from infinite reading, and, 
^romparing them with those of tlietr successors, in 
^^Uie several ages since, I tindttiere are certain bounds 
^Bec ^'en to the irregularity of human thought, and 
^^biose a great deal narrower than is commonly appre- 
^iiendcd. For, as they all frequently inrcrfl're, 
I even in their wildest ravings; so tJiere is one 
fundamental point, wherein they are sure to meet* 
as lines in a centre, and that is, the commu- 
nity of women. Great were their solicitudes In 
this matter, and they never failed of certain ar- 
^^cles in their schemes of worship, on purpose to 
^Kstablish it. 

^B The last fanaticks of note, were those which started 

^Bip in Germany, a little after the reformation of 

^TiUther ; springing, as mushrooms do at the end of a 

harvest: such were John of Leyden, David George, 

Adam Neuster, and many others; whose visions 

and revelations, always terminated in leading about 

I half a dozen sisters apiece, and making that 

practice, a fundamental part of their system. For, 

human life is a continual navigation, and, if we 

expect our teasels to pass with safety, tlirough 

the waves and tempests of this fluctuating world, 

it is necessary to make a good provision of the 

I flesh, as seamen lay in store of beef for a long 

»oyagc. 

^r Now, from tliis brief survey of some principal 
BRccts among the fanaticksin all ages, {having oniitred 
ihc Mahometans and others, who might also help 
to confirm the argument I am about) to which I 
might add several among ourselves, such as the (a- 
\{y of love, sweet singers of Israel, and the like : 
Vol. II. I: and 
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and from reflecting upon that fundamental point id 
tlicir doctrines about women, wherein they have so 
unanitTiously agreed; I am apt to imagine, that the 
seed or principle, which has ever put men ^poa 
visions in things invisible, is of a corporeal nature; 
foFj rite profminder chy mists inform us, tliat th^ 
strongest spirits may be extracted from human ilesh- 
Bcsitles, the spinal marrow, being nothing else but 
a continuation of the brain, must needs create a very 
free communical ion, between the superiour faculties, 
and those below: and thus, the thorn in the flesh. 
Serves for a spur to the spirit. I think, it is agr< 
among phyiitians, that nothing affects the head 
much, m a tentiginou$ humour, repelled and elated 
to the upper region, found by daily practice to 
frequently up into madness. A very eminent mem-'' 
berof die facult}' assured me, that when the quakcr* 
first appeared, he seldom was without some fci 
patients among them for the ywr^r — persons of a' 
visionary devotion, either men or women, arCj in 
their complexion, of all others the most amorous : 
for, zeal is frequently kindled from the same sf 
with other fires, and, from inflaming brothcrlt 
love, will proceed tu raise that of a gallant. If we^ 
inspect into the usual process of modern counshlp, 
we shall find it to consist in a devout turn of die 
eyes, called ogling; an artificial form of canttn| 
and whining by rote, every interval, for want oi 
otlier matter, made up with a shrug, or a Itumm ; 
a sigh or a groan ; the style compact of insignificant 
words, incoherences, and repetition. These I take 
ro be the most accompli slicd rules of address lo 
midtrcssi and where are these performed with 

dexterity. 
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dexterity, than by the saints ? Nay, to bring this 
argument yet closer, I have been informed by cer* 
tain sanguine brethren of the first class, that in the 
height and orgasmus of their spiritual exercise, it 
has been frequent with them *•****; imme- 
diatcly after which, they found the spirit to relax 
and flag of a sudden with the ner\es, and they v. crc 
forced to hasten to a conclusion. This may be far- 

Cther strengthened, by observing, with wonder, how 
unaccountably all females are attracted, by visionary 
or cnthusiasticfc preachers, tliough ever so contemp- 
tible in tlieir outward mien ; wliich is usually sup- 
posed to be done upon considerations purely spiritual, 
without any carnal regards at all. But, I have rea- 
son to think, the sex has certain characteristicks, by 
which they form a truer judgment of human abi- 
lities and performings, than we ourselves can pos- 
sibly do of each other. Let that be as it will, thus 
much is certain, that, however spiritual intrigues 
begiti, they generally conclude like all others; they 

Knay branch upward toward Heaven, but the root 
s in the earth. Too intense a contemplation, is 
not the business of flesh and blood ; it must, by 
the necessary course of things, in a little time let 
go its hold, and fall into matter. I-overs for the 
^sake of celestial converse, are but another sort of 
^Hplatonicks, who pretend to see stars and Heaven 
^Kfl ladies eyes, and to look or think no lower; but 
^^thc some pit is provided for both t and they seem 
a perfect tnoral to the story of that philosopher, who, 
while his thoughts and eyes were fixed upon the 
constellations, found himself seduced by his lower 
parts into a ditch* 

t i I had 
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I had somewhat more to say upon this plrt of the 
subject ; but the post is just going, which forces me 
in great haste to conclude. 

Sir, 

Yours, &c. 

Prejf hum this Letter as soon 
as it comes to your Hands, 



THK 
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HISTORY OF MARTIN, 

Giving an Account of his Departure from Jack, and 
their setting up for themselves, on which Account 
they were obliged to travel and meet many Dis- 
asters, finding no Sbclier near Peter's Habitation: 
Martirt succeeds in the North ; Peter thunders 
against Martin for the Loss of tJic large Revenue 
lie used to receive from theace. Harry Huff sent 
Martin a Challenge to fight, which he received j 
Peter rewards Harry for the pretended Victory, 
which encouraged Harry to huff Peter also. 
With many other extraordinary Adventures of 
the said Martin in several Places with many con- 
siderable Persons. 

With a Digression concerning the Nature, Useful^ 
jiess, and Necessity of Wars and Quarrels *, 



xIOW Jack and Martin, being parted, set up 
each for himself. How they travelled over hills and 
daks, met many disasters, suffered much from the 

• This Hi»tury was insertod in the former editions of th^ Tale 
of a Tub, under the tille ol • Wliatlbllowi alter Sect. IX. iii \he 
* M;iiiU'»cript i' but iu *ub»etjneiit cdiiions w;xs oiuiiicd, by the 
dean'* dirpcrion, in order Un ranove (he censure of those who 
put d runstriKtioii on it furttgn lu his tlestgii. As in these cooler 
tmi«i ihf whole iillcgary has been justly esteemed, the reader 
vUl iiuuHt]c«« he pk-jvcd ai our having prcscncd tins part of it 
troo^ abliriotj, 

T J good 
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goodcacse, and struggled with dlfficuUicsarid want 
not havingwhere to lay their head ; by all whiclP 
they afterwards proved thern selves 10 be riglit fi- 
ther's sons, and Peter to be spurious. Finding do 
shelter ne^r Peter's habitation, Martin travelled 
northwards, and finding die Thuringians and neigh- 
bouring people disposed to change, he set up his 
stage first among them ; where, n;aking it bi» 
business to cry down Peter s powders, plavters, salves, 
and drugs, which he had sold a long time at a d< 
rate, allowing Martin none of the ptotit, though 
had been often employed in recommending and 
putting them off; the good people, willing to save 
their pence, began to hearken to Martin's specche 
How several great lords took the hint, and on tht 
same account declared for Mardn ; particularly 00c, 
who, not having enotigh of one wife, wanted to 
nmrry a second ; and knowing Peter used not 10 
grant such licences but at a swinging price, he stnick 
up a bargain with Martin, whom he found roorc_ 
tractable, and who assured him he had the 
power to allow such tilings. How most of t!w' 
other northern lords, for their own private ends, 
withdrew themselves and their dependants from Peter's 
authoritj', and closed in with Manin, How Peter, 
enraged at the loss of such large territories, and con- 
scquendy of so much revenu.*, thundered agair 
Martin, and sent out the strongest and most tcrribi 
of his buUs to devour him 5 bttt, this having no 
cifect, and Martin defending himself boldly and 
dcxtrously, Peter at last put forth proclamarions, de- 
claring Martin, and all his aciherenis, rebels and 
traitors, onlainmg and retjuiring all his loving 
subjects to take up arms, and to kill^ burn, and 

destroy 
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festroy all and every one of tliem, protni^mg large 
rewards^ ^c, upon wliich ensued bloody wars and 
desolation. 

How Harry Huff, lord of Albion, one of the 
greatest bullies of those days, sent a car|cl to Mar- 
tin, to fight him on a st.ige, at cudgels, qtiarter- 
sta^, back- sword, &£. Hence tbe origin of tliat 
genteel custom of prite-fighting, so well known and 
practised to this day among those polite islanders, 
though unknown every where else. How Marcin, 
being a bold blustering fellow, accepted the chal- 
lenge ; how they met and fought, to the great di- 
version of the spectators ; and after giving one ano- 
ther broken heads, and many bloody wounds and 
bruises, how they both drew off victorious j in which 
their example has been frequently imitated by great 
clerks and others, since that time. How Martin's 
friends applauded liis victory ; and how lord Harry's 
friends complimented liim on the same score ; and 
particularly lord Peter, who sent him a finr feither 
for his cap, to be worn by him and hia successors, 
as a perpetual mark for his bold defence of lord Pe- 
ter's cause. How Harry, Hushed with hh pretended 
victory over Martin, began to huff Peter also, and at 
last downright quarrelled with him about a wtnch, 
How some of lord Harry's tenants, ever fond of 
changes, began to talk kindly of Martin, for which 
he mauled them soundly ; as he did aho those that 
adhered to Peter, How he turned some out of house 
and hold, others he hanged or burnt, &<r. 

How Harry Huff", after a deal of blustering, 
wenching, and bullying, died, and was succeeded 
by a good-natured boy, who, giving way to iho 
general bent of his tenants, allowed Marlines notions 

T 4 to 
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to Spread every where, and take deep root in AI- 
h'um. How» aiier Jiis deatlit the farm fcU inio the 
hands of a lady, who was violently in love with lord 
Peter, How she purged the whole country with 
fire and sword, resolved not to leave the name or 
remembrance of Martin. How Peter triumphed, 
and set up shops again, for selling liis own powders, 
plasters, and salves* which were now called the only 
trL:e ones^ Martin's bting all ticclarcd coirmcrfeit. 
How great numbers of JMartiii's friends left tlvc 
country, and^ travcUing up and down in foreign 
parts, grew acquainted with many of Jack's follow- 
ers, and took a IJking to many of their notions and 
ways, which tliey afterwards brought back into Al- 
bion, now under another landlady, more moderate 
and more cunning than the former. How she en- 
deavoured to keep friendship both with Peter and 
Martin, and trimmed for some time between the 
two, not without coimtcnancing an(| assisting at the 
same time many of Jack's followers; but, finding 
iio possibility of reconciling all the three brothers, 
because each would be master, and allow im other 
salves, poAvders, nr plasters, to he used but his own, 
she discarded all tlircc, antl set up a shop for thosQ 
of her own farm, well furnished with powders, 
]»la%ier*, salves, and all other {.hup ncceswv, all 
right and true, composed according to receipts made 
by physicians and apothecaries of her own crcAiing^ 
which they extracted out of Peter's, and \!artin's, 
and Jack's receipt-books; and of this medley or 
hodgepodge made up a di.^pcnsaiory of their own; 
fitrictly f(jrbi<lding any other to be uicd, and parti- 
cularly Petei'i?, from which the fjeatcst parr of this 
^icw dispensatory wis stolen. Ho»v the kdr, fiir- 
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tlier to coofirm this change, wisely imitating her 
father, degraded Peter rrom the rank iie pretended as 
eldest brother ; and set up herself in his place, as 
^jead of the family, and ever after wore her father's 
old cap, with the fine feather he Iiad got from 
Peter for standing his friend: which has likewise 
been worn, wjth no siflail ostentation, to this dav, 
by all Iicr successors, though declared enemies to 
Pct«r. How lady Bess and her physicians, being 
told of many defects and imperfections in tlieir new 
medley dispensatory, resolve on a farther alteration, 
and to purge it from a great deal of Pcter^s trash, 
that still remained in it i but were prevented by Iier 
death. How she was succeeded by a north-coun- 
try fiirmer, who pretended great skill in the ma- 
naging of farms, though he could never govern his 
own poor little farm, nor yet this large new one after 
he got it. How this new landlord, to sliow Jiis 
valour and dexterity, fought against enchanters, 
weeds, giants, and wind-mills, and claimed great 
honour for his victories, though he oft-rimcs b-sh-t 
himself when tlierc was no danger. How his suc- 
cessor, no wiser than he, occasioned great di.sordrr* 
by the new methods he took to manage his farms. 
How he attempted to establish in lus nortliern farm, 
the same dispensatory used in the southern, but mis- 
carried, because Jack's powders, pillH, salves, and 
plasters, were ttsere in great vogue. 

How tlie Autlior ijnds himself cmbstrrassed for 
baring introduced into lirs Historj' a new sect, dif- 
ferent from the three he had undertaken to treat 
of; and how his inviolable respect to the sacred 
^umbcr three, oblit^cs him to reduce tlic-.c four, as 

lie 
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he intends to do all other things, to that number •* 
and for that end to drop the former Martin, and 
to substitute in his place lady Bess'* institution, 
which is to pass under the name of Martin tn the 
sequel of this true History, This weighty poinl^j 
being cleared, the Author goes on, and dcscril 
mighty quarrels aiid squabbles between Jack and^ 
Martin ; how sometimes the one had tlic better, 
and sometimes the other, to the great desolation of 
both farms, till at last both sidea concur to hang up 
the landlord, who pretended to die a martjT foe 
Martin, though he had been true to neither side, 
And was suspected by many to hare a gtcat afiectk 
for Peter. 



A PIGKBSSION, ON THE NATUBB, VSEPULKESfj^ 
AMD NECESSITY OP WARS AND OUARKELi. 



1 HIS being a matter of great consequence, th< 
Author intends to treat it methodically, and at brgc, 
in a treatise apart, and here to give only some! 
hints of what his large treatise contains. The state 
of war, natural to all creatures. War is an attempt 
to take by violence from others, a part of wl 
they have, and we want. Every man, fully sei 
sible oi' his own merit, and finding it not duly re- 
garded by others, has a natural right to take from 
them all that he thinks due to himself; and every 

* ' A parv»"gyiif ;il E^say uj-oti the Humbrr TutCB* u »r 
the trtaiiacs aJ^t: ii>t;ii .it the bcginuing yf TUc I'll*; of a Tub. 

creature^ 
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C^Ture, finding its own wants more than those of 
OThcr<^, has the same right to take every thing its 
nature requires. Brutes, much more modest in their 
pretensions t]iis way, than men ; and mean men 
more than great ones. The higher one raises his 
pretensions this way, tlie more bustle he niakca 
about them; ami the more success he has, the 
greater hero. Thus greater souls, in proportion to 
their superioiir merit, clitim a greater right to take 
every thing fron meaner folks. This the true foim- 
dation of gr:nikur and heroism, and of the distinc- 
tion of degrees among men. War Therefore neces- 
sary tn establish subordination, and to found cities, 
kingdoms, (Sc. as alscj to purge bodies politick of 
gros?i humours. Wise princes find it necessary to 
have wars abroad, to keep peace at home. War, 
famine, anti pestilence, the usual cures for corrup* 
tions in bodies poicttck. A comparison of these three. 
The Author Is to write a panegyrick on each of 
them. The greatest p:irt of mankind loves war 
more than peace. They are but few and iTjCSn- 
spirited that live in peace with all men. lie 
modest and meek of all kinds, always a prey to those 
of more noble or stronger appetites. TJie inclma • 
tion to war universal : Those that cannot, or dare 
not make war in person, employ others to do it for 
them. This maintains bullies, bravocs, cut-throats, 
lawyers, soldiers, &l. Most professions would be 
useless if all were peaceable. Hence brutes want 
jieirher smiths nor lawyers, magistrates nor joiners, 
soldiers nor surgeons. Brutes, having but narrow 
appetites, are incapable of carrying on, or perpe- 
tuating war against their own species, or of being 
led out in troops and multitudes tu destroy one 

another. 
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unoilier. Tliesc prerogatires proper to man alone 
Tlie excellency of human nature demonstrated, by 
the vast train of appetites, passions, wants, ^c* 
that attend it. This matter to be more ftJly treated 
in tlie Autlior's Paaegyrick on Mankind. 



THE HISTOJLY OF MARTIIT, 

How Jack, having got rid of the old landlord, 
set up anotlier to bis mind, quarrelled with Martin, 
and turned him out of doore. How he pillaged all 
l\is shops, and abolished the whole dispcnsatwy. 
How the new hmdlard laid about him, tnauled 
Peter, worried Martin, and made the whole neigh- 
bourhood tremble. How Jack's friends fell out 
among themselves, split into a thousand parties, 
turned all things topsyturvy, till every body grew 
weary of them; and at last, the blustering laod* 
lord dying, Jack was kicked out of doors, anew 
landlord brought in, and Martin reestablished. 
How this new landlord let Martin do what he 
pleased, and Martin agreed to every thing his 
pious landlord desired, provided Jack might bt 
kept low. Of sc\eral elTorts Jack made to raise 
up his head, but all in vain; till at last the land- 
lord died, and was succeeded by one who was a great 
friend to Peter, who, to humble Martin, gave Jack 
some liberty. How Manin grew enraged at thii, 
called in a foreigner, and turned our the landlord; 
in which jack concurred with Manin, because this 
landlord was entirely tievorcd to Peter, into H-hose 
arius he threw himself, and left his country. Hcwif 
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the new landlord secured Martin In the full possession 
t)f his fomier rights, but would not allow Jiim to 
destroy Jack, who had always been his friend. I low 
Jack got up his head in the North, and put himself 
in possession of a whole canton, to the great discon- 
tent of Martin, who, finding also that some of 
Jack's friends were allowed to live and get their bread 
tn the South parts of the country, grew highly dis- 
content with the new landlord he had calletl in to 
his assistance. How this landlord kept Martin in' 
order, upon which he fell into a raging fever, and 
swore he would hang himself, or join in with Peter, 
unless Jack's children were all turned out to starre, 

f several attempts made to. cure Martin, and make 
peace between him and Jack, that they might unite 
against Peter ; but all made ineffectual by the great 
address of a number of Peter's friends, that herded 
among Martin's, and appeared the most zealous for 
his interest. How Martin, getting abroad in tliis 
mad fit, looked so like Peter Ln his air and dress, 
and talked so like him, that many -of the neighbour! 
could not distinguish the one from the other; espe- 
cially when Martin went up and down strutting m 
Peter's armour, which he had borrowed to right 
Jack. What remedies were used to cure Martin's 
distemper, ***••% 

Here the Author being seized with a fit of dulness 
(to which he is very subject) after having read a poeti- 
cal Episde addressed to **• it entirely composed his 
senses, so that he has not writ a line since. 

N. B. Some things that follow after this are not 
in the MS. but seem to have been written since, to 
lili up the place of what was not tJ^ought convenient 
4|ien to print, 
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rOR TBE UNIVERSAL BENEFIT OP MAXKINI>« 



1 HE Author, having laboured so long and done 
sr> much to serve and instruct the publick, without 
any adi-antage to himself, has at last thought of a 
project, which will tend to the great benefit of a\\ 
mankind, and produce a handsome revenue to the 
author. He intends to print by subscription, in 96 
large volumes mfoliOt an exact description of Terra 
Atiitrmiit incogniia^ collected with great care and 
pains from 999 learned and pious authors, of un- 
doubted veracity. The whole work, illustrated with 
maps and cuts agreeable to the subject, and done 
by the best masters, will cost but one guinea each 
%'olume to subscribers, one guinea to be paid in 
advance, and afterwards a guinea on receiving cadi 
volume, except the last. This work will be of 
great use for all men, and necessary for all families^ 
because it contains exact accounts of all the pro- 
vinces, colonies, and mansions, of that spacious 
country, where, by a general doom, all transgressors 
of the law are to be transported : and every one 
having thisv work may choose out the fittest and best 
place for himself, there being enough for all, so as 
every one shall be fully satisfied. 

The author supposes that one copy of this worl 
will be bought at the publick charge, or our of the' 
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IMrish-rales, for every parish-church in the three 
kingdomsj and in all the dominions thereunto be- 
longing. And that every fanruly that can command 
ten pounds per annum, even though retrenched 
from less necessary expenses, will subscribe for one-. 
He does not think of giving out above nine ro" 
hinies yearly; and, considering the number requisite, 
lie intends to print at least 100,000 for the first edi- 
tion. He is to print Proposals against next Term, 
with a specimen, and a curious map of die capital 
city, with its twelve gates, from a known author, 
who took an exact survey of it in a dream, Consi" 
dering the great care and pains of the author, 
and the usefulness of the work, he hopes every one 
will be ready, for their own good as well as his, to 
contribute cheerfully to it, and not grudge him the 
profit he may have by it, especially if it comes to a 
third or fourth edition, as he expects it will very 
n. 

He doubts not but it will be translated Into fo- 
reign languages, by most nations of Europe, as well 
as of Asia and Africa, being of as great use to all 
those nations as to his own ; for this reason he de- 
signs to procure patents and privileges, for securing 
the whole benefit to Jiimsclf, from all those differ- 
ent princes and states ; and hopes to sec many mil- 
lions of tiiis great work printed, in those different 
counriics and languages, before his death. 

After this business is pretty well established, Iw? 
has promised to put a friend on anotlier project al- 
most as good as this ; by establishing Insurance-of- 
ftcci every where, for securing people from ship- 
wreck, and several other accidents in their voyage ta 
l&is country; and these oHices shall furnish, at a 

certain 
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certain rate, pilots well versed in the route, and that 
know all the rocks, shelves, quicksands, &r. that 
such pilgrims and travellers may be exposed to. Of 
these he knows a great number ready instructed in 
most countries : but the whole scheme of this mat- 
ter he is to draw up at large, and communicate to 
his friend. 

Here ends the manuscript. 
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CONTESTS AND DISSENSIONS 

BETW££N THE 

NOBLES AND THE COMMONS 

IN 

ATHENS AND ROME; 

WITH THE CONSEaUENCES THEY HAD UPON BOTH 
THOSE STATES. 



Si tili vera videtur. 



Dedemanus, i^ si falsa est, acci/igere contra. LvcB. 

First printed for J, Nutt in the Year ITOI • 



Vot. 11. V THB 



THE following discourse is n kind of remonstrance in behalf 
of king William and his friends, ngainst the proceedings of the 
House of Commons ; and was published during tlie rece>;s of par- 
liament in tl>c summer of 1701, with a view to engage them in 
milder uKasurt-s, when they should meet again. 

At this time Lewis XIV. was making large strides toward uni- 
versal monarchy, plots were carrying on at St. Germains ; tlie 
Dutch had acknowledged the duke of Anjou as king of Spain j 
and king William was made extremely uneasy by the violence 
with which many of his ministers and chief favourites were pur- 
sued by the Commons. The king, to appease their resentment, 
had made several changes in his ministrj', and removed some of 
his most faithful servants from places of the highest trust and 
dignity : this expedient, however, had proved ineftectual, and 
the Commons persisted in their opposition. They began by im- 
peaching William Bentinck, earl of Portland, groom of the 
stole ; and proceeded to the impeachment of John Somers, baron 
Soniers of Evesham, fust lord-keeper, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor ; Edward Russ;i, earl of Orford, lord treasiirer of the 
navy, and one of the lords copimissioners of the Admiraltjr j 
nnd Charles Mountague, earl of Halifax, one of the com- 
missioners of the Treasury, and afterward chancellor of the 
Exi hrcjuer. Its gciK ral purport is to damp the warmth of the 
(\)nimons, by hhcwiuj that the measures they pursued had a 
direct ttndcricy to bring on the tyranny, wiiich thrv professed 
to oppi.xf ; and llie pnrtirular tra.st-s of the impeaciicd lords are 
paralU-l.-d in Athenian chan'ctcrs. — Hvw KcswiiPvi ir. 

Tin: whole treatise is full oi historic:;! knowledge, and «- 
eericut reflections. It is tu't mixed with .nny iiiipn^per sallies of 
wit, or any liijjlu aim at liv.mfmr ; and, i:i [(.int i)f >.t\ir" nnd 
)( ,!rn'.;iL', is eiiuiil, if not superie'.u', to i\v.\ of SwiiVs ;'■ i::i-:il 
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CHAP. I. 



1 T is agreed, tliat in all government there is an 
absolute unlimited power, which naturally and ori- 
ginally seems to be placed in the whole body, wherc- 
cver the executive part of it lies. This holds in tlie 
body natural ; for wherever we place the beginning 
of motion, whether from the head, or the heart, or 
the animal spirits in general, the body moves and acts 
by a consent of all its parts. This unlimited power, 
placed fundamentally in the body of a people, is 
what the best legislators^of all ages have endeavour- 
ed, in their several schemes or institutions of go- 
vernment, to deposite in such hands as would pre- 
serve the people from rapine" and oppression within, 
as well as violence from without. Most of them 
seem to agree in tiiis, that it was a trust too great 
to be committed to any one man or assembly, • and 
therefore they left the right still in the whole body ; 
but the administration or executive part, in the 
hands of the one, the few, or the many; into 
which tliree powers all independent bodies of men 
seem naturally to divide : for, by all I have read of 
those innumerable and petty commonwealths in 
Italy, Greece, and Sicily, as well as the great ones 
of Carthage and Rome, it seems to me, that a free 

u 2 people 
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people met together, whether by compact, or fe- 
mily-governmenr, as soon as they fall into any acts 
of civil society, do of themselves divide into three 
powers. The first, is that of some' one eminent 
spirit, who, having signalized his valour and fortune 
in defence of his country, or by the practice of po- 
pular arts at home, comes to have great influence on 
the people, to grow their leader in warlike expedi- 
tions, and to preside, after a sort, in their civil as- 
semblies ; and this is grounded upon the principles 
of nature and common reason, which in all diffi- 
culties or dangers, where prudence or courage is rc- 
jquircd, rather incite us to fly for counsel or assistance 
to a single person, than a multitude. The second 
natural division of power is, of such men, who hav«^ 
acquired large possessions, and consequently depen- 
dencies, or descend from nncestors who have left 
them great inheritances, together with an hereditary 
authority. Tliese easily uniting in thoughts and 
opinions, and acting in concert, begin to enter 
upon measures for securing their properties, which 
arc best upheld by preparing against invasions 
from abroad, and maintaining peace at home; this 
commences a groat council, or senate of nobles, 
for the weigi)ty alfaini of the nation. The last divi- 
sion is, of the mass or body of the people, whose part 
of power is great and indisputable, whenever they 
can unite either collectively, or by deputation, to 
exert it. Now the three forms of government, so 
generally known in the schools, dlfi'er only by tlie 
civil admlnistnuion being placed * in the hands of 
one, or sometimes two, (as in Sparta) who were 

,"* It should be, ' by the <n\il administration's being placed,' 
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called kings ; or In a senate, who were called the 
nobles ; or in the people collective or representative, 
who may be called the commons. Each of these 
had frequently tlie executive power m Greece, and 
sometimes in Rome : but the power in the last re- 
sort, was always meant by legislators, to be held in 
balance among all three. And it will be an eternal 
rule in politicks among every free people, that there 
is a bal.mce of power to be carefully held by every 
state within itself, as well as among several states 
with each other. 

The true m::aning of a balance of power, either 
without or within a state, is be<Jt conceived by cot)- 
Stdering, what the nature of a balance is. Jt sup- 
poses three things: First, the part which is held, 
together with the hand that holds It; and then tlie 
t»vo scales, with whatever is weighed therein. Now 
consider several states in a neighboiu-hood ; in order 
to preserve peace bctwcon these states, it is necessary 
they should be formed into a l)alance, whereof one 
or more are to be directors, who are to divide the 
rest into equal scales, and upon occasion remove from 
one into the other, or else fall with their own weight 
into the liglitcst : so in a state within itself, the ba- 
lance mu*t be held by a third hand, who is to deal 
the remaining power with the utmost exactness into 
the several scales. Now it is not necessary that the 
power should be equally divided between these three; 
for the balance may be heUl by the weakest, who, 
by his address and conduct, removing from cither 
scale, and adding of his own, may keep the scales 
duly poised. Such was that of the uvo kings of 
Sparta, the consular power in Rome, that of tlie 
kings of Media before the reign of Cyrus, as repre- 

u J sented 
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sented by Xenophon : and that of the several limited 
states in the Gothick institution. 

When the balance is broken, whether by the 
negligence, folly, or weakness of the hand that 
held it, or by mighty weights fallen into either scale, 
the power will never continue long in equal division 
between the two remaining parties, but, till the ba- 
lance is fixed anew, will run entirely into one. 
This gives the truest account of what is understood 
in the most ancient and approved Greek authors, by 
the word Tyranny ; which is not meant for the 
seizing of the uncontrolled or absolute power into 
the hands of a single person, (as many superficial 
men have grossly mistaken) but for the breaking of 
the balance by whatever hand, and leaving the power 
wholly in one scale : For, tyranny and usurpation in 
a state are by no means confined to any number, 
as might easily appear from examples enough ; and 
because the point is material, I shall cite a few to 
prove it. 

The Romans *, having sent to Athens, and the 
Greek cities of Italy, for the copies of the best laws, 
chose ten legislators to put them into form, and 
during the exercise of their office, suspended the 
consular power, leaving the administration of affairs 
in their hands. These very men, thougli chosen 
for such a work, as the digesting a body of laws for 
tlie government of a free state, did immediately 
usur]) arbitrary power, ran into all the forms of it, 
had their guards and spits after the practice of t]ie 
tyrants of those ages, affected kingly state, destroyed 
the nobles, ;-id oppressed ilie people ; one of them 

* Dionys. Hal. lib. xo. 
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proceeding so far, as to endeavour to force X lady of 
great virtue : the very crime which gave occasion 
to the expulsion of tlie regal power but sixty 
years before, as this attempt did to that of the 
Decemviri. 

The Ephori in Sparta, were at first only certain 
persons deputed by ilic kings to judge in civil 
matters, while they vvcre employed in the wars. 
These men, at "several times, usurped tlie abso- 
lute authority, and were as cruel tyrants, as any 
in their age. 

Soon after the unfortunate expedition into Si- 
cily *% the Athenians chose four liundred men for 
administration of affairs, who became a body of 
tyrants, and were called, in the language of those 
ages, an oligarchy, or tynmny of the few ; under 
which hateful denomination they were soon after de- 
posed in great rage by the people. 

When Athens was subdued by Lysandcr-|-, he 
appointed thirty men for the administration of that 
city, who inimetliately fell into the rankest ty- 
ranny : but this was not all; for, conceiving thctr 
power not founded on a basis large enough, they 
iidmiited thiee thousand into a share of tlie govern- 
ment ; aiul thus fortified, became the cruellest ty- 
ranny upon record. They murdered in cold blood 
great numbers of the be^t men, without any provo- 
cation, from the mere lust cf cruelty, like Nero Of 
Caligula. This was such a number of tyrants toge- 
ther, asamountod to near a third part of the whole 
city; for Xcnophon tells us J, that the city con- 
tained about ten thousand houses ; and allowing one 



• Thitcyd. h'h. 8. 
J Mcaiowb. lib. J. 
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man to every house, who could have any share *m 
the government, (the rest consisting of women, 
children, and servants) and making other obvioui 
abatements, these tyrants, if they had been careful 
to adhere together, might have been a majority even 
of the people collective. 

In the time of the second Punick war*, the balance 
of power in Carthage was got on the side of ihe peo-^ 
pie ; and this to a degree, that some authors reckon 
the government to have been tlien among them a 
dominatio pUbis^ or tyranny of the commons; which 
it seems they were at all times apt to fall into, and 
t\as at last among the causes, that ruined their state: 
and the frequent murders of their generals, which 
Diodorus-f* tells us was grown to an esablishedl 
custom among them, may be another instance, ttotj 
tyranny is not confined to numbers. 

I shall mention but one example more among a 
great number, that might be produced ; it is re- 
lated by the author last cited %- The orators of the 
people at Argos (whether you will style them in mo- 
dern plirasc, great spcivkers of the house; or only,^ 
in general, representatives of the people coIIcctivc)l 
stirred up the commnns against the nobles^ of whom 
1 600 were murdered at once ; and at last, the ora- 
tois themselves, because they left off their accusa-j 
tions, pr, to speak imcUlgibly, because they wirlv-1 
drew their impeachments ; having, it stems, raised 
a spirit tliey were not able to lay. And this last 
circumstance, as cas« have lately stood, may per- 
haps be worth noting. 



• Polyb. Fi-ag. lib. 6. 
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already advanced, several 



rrom 
conclusions may be drawn : 

First, That a mixed governmejit, partaking of the 
known forms received in the scliools, is by no means 
of Gothick invention, but has jihice in nature ami 
reason, seems very well to agree witli the senti- 
ments of most legislators, and to ha\*c been follow- 
ed in most states, whether they have appeared, un- 
der the name of monarcliies, aristocracies, or demo- 
cracies: for, not to mention the several rcpnblicki 
of this composition in Gaul and Germany, described 
by Caesar and Tacitus, Polybius tells us, the best go- 
vernment is that, which Consists of three forms, 
regiSf optimaiium^ & popufi imperh * ^ which may be 
fairly translated, the king, lords, and commons. 
Such was that of Sparta, in its primitive institution 
by Lycurgus; who, observing tJic corniptioiis and 
depravations to which every of these was subject, 
compounded UU scheme out of all ; so (hat it ua> 
made up of nges, Jieniores^ ^ ^opulus. Such also \va% 
the state of Rome under its consuls : and the author 
tells us, that the Romans fell upon this model purely 
by chance, (which I ralcc to liavc been nature and 
common reason) but the Spartans, by tliouglit and 
dcjign» And such at Carthnge was the umma rei- 
f>ulfiica'\-^ or power in the last resort: for they had 
their kings called suffcies^ and a senate ivhich had 
tljc power of nabSes, and the people had a sliare 
established too. 

Secondly, It will follow. That tliose reasoners, 
who employ so much of" their zeal, their wit, and 
tlicir leisure for the upholding the bahmce of power 

* Ffagm. lib. 6. | Id. ib, 
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in Chrbtendom^ at the same time tint by their prac- 
tices they are endeavouring to destroy it at home, 
are not such mighty patriots, or so much in the 
true interest of their country, as they would iScct 
to be thought j but seem to be employed like a man^ 
who pulls down wifh his right liand, what he has 
been building with his left. 

Thirdly, This makes appear the errour of those, 
who think it an uncontrollable maxim, that power 
is always safer lodged in many hands, than in one : 
for, if these many hands be made up only from one 
of the three divisions before-mentioned, it is plain 
from those examples already producet!, and easy to 
be paralleled in other ages and countries, that they 
are capable of enslaving the nation, and of acting all 
manner of tyranny and oppression^ as it b possible 
for a single person to be, though we should supf 
their number not only to be of four or five Iiuudxcd,^ 
but above three thousand. 

Again, It is manifest from what has been said, 
that in order to preserve die balance in a mixed state, 
the limits of powtr deposited with each party ought 
to be ascertained, and generally known. The dc-' 
foct of this, is the cause that introduces those strug- 
glings in a state about prerogative and liberty, about 
encroachments of the few upon the rights of the 
many, and of the many upon the privileges of the 
few, which ever did, and ever will conclude in a 
tyranny ; first, either of tlie few, or the many) but 
at last, infallibly of a single person : for, whichever 
of the three divisions in a state is upon the scramble 
fcr more power tlian its own, (as one or other of 
them generally is) unles<5 due care be taken by the 
iithcr two, upon every new question that arises^ th< 

wiU 
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will be sure to decide in favour of themselves, talk 
much of inherent light; they will nourish up a dor- 
mant power, and reserve privileges in petta^ to 
exert upon occasions, to serv'C expedients, and to 
urge upon necessities; they will make large demands, 
and scanty concessions, ever coming off considerable 
gainers ; thus at length the balance is broke, and 
twanny let in ; from which door of the three it 
matters not. 

To pretend to a declarative right upon any occa- 
iTon whatioever, is little less than to make use of 
the whole power; that is, to declare an opinion 
to be law, which has always been contested, or per- 
haps never started at all before such an incident 
brought it on the stage. Not to consent to the 
enacting of such a iaiv, which has no \iew beside 
the general good, unless another law shall at the 
same time pass, with no other view but that of ad- 
vancing t\\t power of one party alone ; what is this 
buttocliim a positive voice, a* well as a negative*? 
To pretend that great changes and alienations of 
property have created new and great dependencies, 
and consequently new additions of power, as some 
reasoners have done, is a most dangerous tenet. If 
dominion must follow property, let it follow in the 
&amc pace ; for, change in property through the bulk 
of a nation makes sloiv marches, and its due power 
always attends it. To conclude tliat whatever at- 

♦ Tbia accms to altutlc Lo a pr.icticc of Ihc House of Otmnvmii 
called Tacking j when they nuspcctcd iha( a favourite bill would 
be rejected, they t;ii:kccl it to a iimney-bii! ^ and ;« it wa* not 
jKisiiblc to proceed wiiboui ihc sopply, and aa it bccwne nc- 
cr«ary to icject wr receive both ilic btlb thus tacJced tpgctlicr^ 
ihis expedient perfectly answered its purpose, 
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tempt is begun by an assembly, ouglit to be pur- 
sued to the end, wirliout regard to the greatest in- 
cidents that may happen to aher the case ; to count 
it mean, and below the dignity of a Jiouse, to quit 
a prosecution ; to resolve upon a conclusion bcfoi 
it is possible to be apprised of the premises ; to ac 
thus, I say, is to atfoct not only absolute power, 
but infallibility too. Yet such unaccountable pro- 
ceeding? as these have popular assemblies engaged in, 
for want of fixing the due Vimirsof power and privik ■; . 

Great changes may indeed be made in a govern- 
ment, yet the form continue, and the balance be 
held : but large intenals of time must pass between 
every such innovation, enough to melt down and 
make it of a piece with the constitution. Such, «e 
arc told, were the proceedings of Solon, when he 
modelled anew the Athenian commonwealth; and 
what convulsions in our own, as well as other star* 
have been bred by a neglect of this rule, is iTes( 
and notorious enough : it is loo soon in all COtt^ 
science to repeat this errour again. 

Having shown, that there is a nanvral balance of 
power in all free state'^, and liow it has been di- 
vided, sometimes by the people themselves, as *:.i 
Rome ; at others by the institutions of the lei 
tors, as in tiic several states of Greece and Sicily ; 
the next thing U, to examine what method* have 
been taken to break or overthrow this balt1"*■'^ 
which ever^f one of tiie three parties has contii: 
endeavoured, as opportunities have scrvcti ♦{ a$ 

* * As ojiportiiniiics have srntd-, as jnijjht aj>pcaf,* IS^c, 
The repctiiion of thr [latlkle, au ;ji ihc beijitmihg ol two tarm- 
bers of rv •^'ntrncr so ncnr e.ich otlirr, hx* a tJ3*l erirct. Tic /or— 
mrr nnL^ht hr diangrJ U) ' vvlicncvrr' — * whenever oi)pontl— 

mi^hf 



might appear from the sforics of most ages and 
countries: for, absolute power in a particular state, is 
of the same nature with universal monarchy in seve- 
ral stated adjoining to each other. So endless and 
exorbitant are the desires of men, whether considered 
in their persons or their states, that they will grasp 
at all, and can form no scheme of perfect Jiappincss 
with less. Ever since men have been united into 
governments, the hopes and cndeaToors after oni* 
versal monarchy have been bandied among them, 
from the reign of Ninus, to this of tiie most christian 
king; in which pursuits, commonwealths have had 
their share, as well as monarchs : so the Athenians* 
the Spartans, the Thebans, and the Achatans, did 
several timesaim at the universal monarchy of Greece: 
so ihe commonwealths of Canhage and Romc^ af- 
iected the universal monarchy of ilie then knowa 
wockL In Hke manner has absolute power been 
pursued by ihe several parties of eacFi particular 
state ; wherein single persons have met with most 
foccess, though the endeavours of the few and the 
many have been Sequent eoougb : yet, being net> 
tiler so unifonn in their designs, nor so direct in 
their riews, they ncitlicr could manage nor main- 
tain the poi'.veT ihcy liad got; but were ever dc> 
by the popularity and ambit iom of sodsc 
ig^ petsoQ. So that it wilt be altrap a wrong 
in «^-'** -'-. for tljc nobles or comr" ■«- '•> cany 
cr. , after power so fcr, a^ ihro«* 

balance: and it would be enough to damp tlicir 
ith ia *L'c!i pursuit-, if tljcy could once reflect, 
•tkat in such a course tbvy wi'd be "■ '• "^ '"" ""th 
Trry rock, that they meant to ,1 
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suppose they would have us think is the tyranny, 
of a single person. 

Many examples might be produced of tl^e en- 
deavours of each of these three rivals aftei^bsolute 
power ; but I shall suit my discourse to the time I 
am writing in, and relate only such dissentions in 
Greece and Rome, between the nobles and com- 
mons, with the consequences of tiiem, wherein the 
latter were the aggressors. 

I shall begin with Greece, where my observation 
shall be confined to Athens, though several instances 
might be brought from other states thereof. 



CHAP. II. 



'OF THE DISSENSIONS IN ATHENS, BETWEEN THE 
FEW AND THE MANY. 

1 HESEUS is the first, who is recorded, \vith 
any appearance of truth, to have brought the 
Grecians from a barbarous manner of life, among 
scattered villages, into cities; and to have established 
the pf)pular state in Athens, assigning to himself the 
guardianship of the laws, and cliicf command in 
war. He was forced, after some time, to leave the 
Athenians to their own measures, upon account of 
their seditious temper, wliich ever continued with 
them, till the final dissolution of their government 
by the Romans. It seems, the country about Attica 
was the most barren of any in Greece ; through 
\vhich means it happened, that the natives were 
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expcUed by the fury of invaders, (who thought 
it not worth a conquest) but continued always abori- 
gines; and therefore retained, through all revolutions, 
at tincture of that turbulent spirit^ wherewith their 
government began. This institution of Theseus ap* 
pears to iiavc been rather a sort of mixed monarchy, 
than a popular state ; and for aught we know, might 
continue so during the series of kings, till the death 
of Codrus, From ihis last prince Solon was said 
to be descended ; wlio, finding the people engaged 
in two viokm factions of the poor and the rich, and 
in great confusion thereupon ; refusing the mo- 
narchy, which was ojftered him, chose rather to cast 
the government after another model, wherein he 
made provisions for settling the balance o( power, 
choosing a senate of four hundred, and disposing the 
magistracies and offices according to men's estates ; 
leaving to the multitude their votes in electing, and 
the power of jufiging certain processes by appeal. 
This council of four hundred was chosen, one hun- 
dred out of each tribe, and seems to have been a 
body representative of the people: though the peo~ 
pic collective reserved a share of power to themsclve?. 
It is a point of history perplexed enough ; but t!ms 
much is certain, that the balance of power wras pro- 
vided for; else Pisistratus, called by authors jhc 
tyrant of Atlicn?, could never have governed so 
peaceably as he did, without changing any of 
Solon's la^vs*. These several powers, together with 
that of the archon or chief magistrate, made up the 
form of government in Athens, at what lime it began 
to appear upon the scene of action and stor)'. 



* Hmwlot. lib. I. 
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The first great man bred itp under this institution^j 
was Miliiadcs, who lived about ninety years after 
Soloii, and is reckoned to have been the iirst great 
captain, not only of Athens, but of all Greece. 
From tiic time of Milttades jo that of Phocioo, who 
is looked upon as the last famous general of A''-'T'-, 
arc about 130 years: after which, they were ^ i 

and insulted by Alexander's captains, and continued 
under several revolutions a small tnictiling state, of 
no name or reputation, till they fell, with the rest 
of Greece, under the power of the Romans. 

During this period from Miltlades to Phocion, I 
shall trace the conduct of the Athenians with rela- 
tion to their dissent ions between the people and 
of rhcir generals; wiio, at that time, by their powcfl 
and credit in the army, in a warlike common wealth, 
and often supported by each other, were, with the 
magistrates and otiier civil officcrj, a sort of coun- 
terpoise to the power of the people ; tvho, $ioce tJie 
death of Solon, had already made great encroach- 
nients. Wli.^t these dissensions were, how founded, 
and ulut the consequences of them, I shall briefly 
and impartially relate. 

I must here premise, that the nobles in Athens 
were not at this time a corporate assembly, that I csa 
gather* ; therefore the resentments of the conimc 
were usually turned against particular persons, anc 
by way of articles of impeachment. Whereas tl 
commons in Rome, and some other stares, aa will 
appear in a proper place, though they followed this 
mt-rhod upon occasion, yet generally pursued the en-' 
hirgcment of their power Ijy iTiorc set tjuarrcis of one 
entire assembly against another, Iloivcvcr, the cus- 

• Ii would be bcUcr cx|nxsscd, ' as far as I caii gad>cr.' 
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>m of particular impeaclimetits being not limited 
to former ages, any more than that of general strug- 
gles and dissensions between fixed nsscmblies of no- 
bles and commons, and the rutn of Greece having 
been owing to the former, as that of Rome was to 
the latter, I shall treat on both expressly ; that those 
states who are concerned in either (if at least tlierc 
be any such now in the world) may, by observing 
the means and issues of former dissensions^ learn 
whether the causes arc alike in theirs ; and if they 
find them to be so, may consider whetlier they ought 
not justly to apprehend the samie effects. 

To speak of every particular person impeached 
by the commons of Athens, tvithin the compass de- 
signed, would introduce the history of almost every 
great man they had among them: f shall there- 
fore cake notice only of six, who, living in that period 
of time when Athene was at the height of its glory, 
as indeed it could not be otherwise while such hands 
were at the helm, though impeached for high crimes 
and misdemcanoyrs, such as bribery, arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, misapplying or embezzling pubLtck funds, 
ill conduct at sea, and the like, were honoured and 
lamented by their country, as the preservers of it, 
and have had the veoeration of all ages since paid 
justly to their memories, 

Miltiades was one of the Athenian generals against 
the I'crsian power, and the famous victory at Mara- 
thon, was chiefly owing to his valour and conduct. 
Being sent some time after to reduce the islmd of Paros, 
he mistook a great fi re at a distance, for the fleet ; and 
being no ways a mate It for them, set sail for Atliens ; 
at his arrival he wa^ impeached by the commons for 
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treachery, though not able to appear by reason of hii§ 
wounds, fined 30000 crowns, and died in prison. 
Though the consequences of this proceeding upon 
the affairs of Athens, were no other than the un- 
timely loss of so great and good a man, yet I could 
not forbear relating it. 

Their next great man was Aristideis. Beside the 
mighty ser\'ice he had done his country in the wars, 
he was a person of the strictest justice, and best ic- 
quainted with tiie laws as well as forma of their go- 
Ternmenf, so that he was in a manner cfianccllorof 
Athens. This man, upon a slight and false accu- 
sation of favouring arbitrary power, was banished by 
ostracism ; which, rendered into modern Englbh, 
would signify, that they voted he should be remored 
from their presence and council for ever. But how* 
ever, they had the wit to recall him, and to thai aC' 
lion owed the preservation of their state by his forure 
services. For, it must be still confessed in bclialf of 
the Athenian people, that they never conceived 
themselves perfccjtly infallible, nor arrived to the 
heights of modern assemblies, to make obstinacy 
confirm, what sudden heat and temerity began. 
They thought it not below the dignity of ao assem- 
bly to endeavour at correcting an ill step ; at least to 
repent, though it often fell out too late. 

Themistocles was at first a commoner himself: it 
was he, that raised the Atlienians to their greaioes} 
at sea, which he thought to be the true and constant 
interest of that commonwealth ; and the famcias na- 
val victory over the Persians at Salamis, was owing 
to his conduct. It seems the people observed Kiaie- 
wlrj.i of haughtiness in his ten^per and behaviour, 
4 ^ 
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and tlicrefore banished him for five years; but find- 
ing some slight matter of accusation against him, 
thej'- Sent to scixe his person * and he hardly escaped 
to the Persian court ; from whence, if the love of 
his country had not surmounted its base ingratitude 
to him» he had many invitations to return at the 
head of the Persian fleet, and take a terrible revenge: 
but he rather chose a voluntary death. 

The people of Athens impeached Pericles for mis- 
applying the publick revenues to his own private use. 
Mc had been a person of great deservings from the 
republick, was an admirable speaker, and very popu- 
lar. His accounts were confused, and he could not 
then give them up ; therefore merely to divert that 
difficulty, and the consequences of it, he was forced 
to engage his country in the Peloponnesian war, the 
longest that ever was knowm in Greece, and which 
ended in the utter ruin of Athens* 

The same [)eoplc having resolved to subdue Sicily, 
sent a mighty fleet under the command of Nicias, 
I^iJTiachus, and Alcihiadcs : the nvo former, per- 
sons of age and experience : the last, a young man 
of noble birth, excellent education^ and a plentiful 
fortune. A little before the fleet set sail, it sccma 
one night tlie stone-images of Mercury, placed in 
several parts of the city, were all pared in tiie face: 
this action the Athenians interpreted for a design of 
destroying rhe popular state; and Alcibiades, having 
been formerly noted for the like frolicks and excur- 
sions, was immediately accused of this. He, whe- 
ther conscious of his innocence, or assured of the 
»ccrccy, offered to come to his trial before he went 
to his command ; this tlie Atlienians refused. But 
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as soon as lie was got to Sicily, they sent for him 
back, designing to take the advantage, and prose- 
cute him in the absence oHii:? friends, and of thej 
army, wJiere he was very powerful* It seems hi 
understood the resentments of a. popular assembly 
too well to trust them; and therefore, ini^tcad of re- 
turning, escaped to Sparta; where his desires of re* 
venge prevailing over his love to hi a country, he be- 
came its greatest enemj% Mean while the Athenians 
before Sicily, by the death of one commander, an( 
the superstition, weakness, and perfect ill conduct 
of the other, were utterly destroyed, the whole" 
fleet taken, and a miserable slaughter made of the 
army, whereof hardly one ever returned. Some 
time after this Alci blades was recalled upon his owi 
conditions by the necessities of the people, and^ 
made chief commander at sea and land ; but his 
lieutenant engaging against his positive orders, and 
being beaten by Lysander, Alclblades was again 
disgraced, and banished. However, the Athenians 
having lost all strength and heart since their miifor- 
tune at Sicily, and now deprived of the only per 
that was able to recover their losses, repent of their 
rashness, and endeavour in vain for his restcnatioos 
the Persian lieutenant, to whose protection he fled,! 
making him a sacrifice to tlie re$enimtnrs of Ly- 
sander the general of the Lacedemonians, who nowi 
reduces all the dominions of the Athenians, ta 
the city, razes their walls, ruins tlicir works, and! 
changes the form of their government ; wliich tliough 
again restored for some time by Thrasybului (as their 
walls were rebuilt by Conon) yet here wc must date 
the fall of the Athenian greatness; tlie dominioo and 
cliief power in Greece from that period to the time 
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Alexander the Great, which was about fifty years, 
being divided between t!ie Sparrans and Thebans, 
1 hougli Pliilip, Alexander's father (the most chris- 
tian king of tliat age) had indeed some time before 
begun to break in upon the rcpubiickof Greece by 
conquest or bribery ; particularly dealing large mo- 
Dey amongsame popuhr orators, by which he brought 
tnany of them, as tiic terra of art was then, to 
Fhilippizc, 

In the time of Alexander and his captains, the 
Athenians were offered an opportunity of recovering 
tlicir liberty, and being restored to tJielr former statej 
but the wise turn they thought to give t!ic matter, 
was by an impeachment and sacrifice of the author, 
to hinder the success. For, after tlie destruction of 
Thebes by Alexander, this prince designing the 
conquest of Athens was prevented by Phocion the 
Athenian general, then ambassaxlor from that state; 
who, by his great wisdom and skill at negotiations, 
I diverted Alexander from liis design, and restored the 
Athenians to his favour. The very same success he 
had with A ntipatc rafter Alexander's death, at which 
time the government was new regulated by Colon's 
laws : But Polyperchon, in hatred to Phocion, hav- 
ing by order of the young king, whose governor he 
was, restored those whom Phocion had banished, tlje 
pjm succeeded. Phocion was accused by popular 
orators, and put to death. 

Thus was the most powerful commonwealth of all 
Greece, after great degeneracies from the institution 
of Solon, utterly destroyed by that rash, jealous, 
and inconstant humour of the people, which was 
never satisfied to see a general either victorious, or 
yjifortimatc ; such ill judges, aa well as rcwarders, 
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have popular assemblies been, of those who best de- 
served from them. 

Nowj the circumstance which makes these ex- 
amples of more importance, is, that this very power 
of the people in Athens, claimed so confidently for 
an inherent right, and insisted on as the undoubted 
privilege of an Athenian born, was the rankest en- 
croachment imaginable, and the grosscjt degeneracy 
from the form that Solon left th.*m. In short, their 
government was grown into a dominath phbh^ or ty- 
ranny of the people, who. by degrees liad broke am 
overthrown the balance, which that legislator 
very well fixed and provided for. This appears not 
only from what has been already said of that law^ 
giver, but more manifestly from a passage in Diode 
ru5 * ; who tells us, that Antipater, one of Alex- 
ander's captains, abrogated the popular govcmracnt 
in Alliens, and restored the power of suffrages and 
magistracy to such only, as were worth two thou- 
sand drachmas; by which meani, says he, that re- 
publick came to be again administerc<J by the laws 
of Solon, By this quotation it is manifest that 
great author looked upon Solon's institution, and »• 
popular government J to be two different thingl,! 
And as fur this restoration by Antipater, it had 
rieithcr consequence nor continuance worth ot 
Bcrving, 

I might easily produce many more examples, bt 
these arc sufficient : and it may be worth the reader's 
time to reflect a little on the merits of the cause, 
as well a5 of the men, who had been thus dcal^ 
with by I heir country. I shall direct him no far-1 
tlier tiian by repeating, that Aristides was the tnoit 
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renowned by the people themselves for his exact 
justice and knowledge in the law ; that Themis- 
tocles was a most fortunate admiral, and had got a 
mighty victory over the great king of Persia's fleet ; 
that Pericles was an able minister of state, an ex- 
cellent orator, and a man of letters ; and lastly, 
that Phocion, beside the success of his arms, was 
also renowned for his negotiations abroad, having 
in an embassy brought the greatest monarch of the 
world at that time, to the terms of an honourable 
peace, by which his country was preserved. 

I shall conclude my remarks upon Athens with 
the character given us of that people by Polybius. 
About this time, says he, the Athenians were go- 
verned by two men ; quite sunk in their affairs ; had 
little or no commerce with the rest of Greece, and 
were become great revcrencers of crowned heads. 

For, from the time of Alexander's captains till 
Greece was subdued by tiie Romans, to the latter 
part of which this description of Polybius falls in, 
Atiiens never produced one famous man either for 
counsels or arms, or hardly for learning. And in- 
deed it was a dark insipid period through all Greece: 
for, except the Achaian league under Aratus and 
Philopoemen ; and the endeavours of Agis and 
Cleomcnes to restore the state of Sparta, so fre- 
quently harrassed by tyrannies occasioned by the 
popular practises of the ephori, there was very little 
worth recording. All which consequences may 
perhaps be justly imputed to this degeneracy of 
Athens. 
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CHAP. III. 



OP THE DISSENSIONS BETWEEN THE PATRICIANS 
AND PLEBEIANS IN ROME, WITH THE CONSE- 
aUENCES THEY HAD UPON THAT STATE. 

Jri AVING in the foregoing chapter confined my- 
self to the proceedings of the commons only, by the 
method of impeachments against particular persons, 
with the fatal effects they had upon the state of 
Athens ; I shall now treat of rhe dissensions at Rome, 
between the people and the collective body of the 
patricians or nobles. It is a large subject, but I shall 
draw it into as narrow a compass as I can. 

As Greece, from the most ancient accounts wc 
have of it, was divided into several kingdoms, so 
was most part of Italy * into several petty common* 
wealths. And as those kings in Greece are said to 
have been deposed by their people upon the score 
of their arbitrary proceedings, so, on the contrary^ 
the commonwealths of Italy were all swallowed up, 
and concluded in the tyranny of the Roman em-^ 
perors. However, the differences between those 
Grecian monarchies, and Italian republicks, were 
not very great : for, by the account Homer gives 
us of those Grecian princes who came to the siege 
of Troy, as well as by several passages in the 
Odyssey, it is manifest, that the power of these 
princes in their several states was much of a size 

* Plooys. Hallcar. 
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hh that of tlie kings in Sparta, the arc Hon at 
Athens, the sufFetcs at Cartilage, and the consuls in 
Rome! so that a limited and divided power seems 
to have been the most ancient and inherent princi- 
ple of both those people in matters of government. 
And such did that of Rome corttimie from the time 
of Romulus, though with some intermptions to 
Julius CiKsar, when it ended in the tyranny of a 
single person. During which period (not many 
years longer than from the Norman conquest to our 
age) tlie commons were growing by degrees into 
power and property, galnmg ground upon the pa- 
tricians, as it were, inch by inch, till at Ia$t they 
quite overturned tlie balance, leaving all doors open 
the practices of popular and ambitious men, who 

jsiroyed the wisest republickj and enslaved the 
noblest people that ever entered upon the stage of 
the world. By what steps and degrees tliis was 
brought to pass, shall be the subject of my present 
inquiry. 

VV^liile Rome was governed by kings, the mo- 
narchy was altogether elective. Romulus himself, 
when he had built the city, was declared king by 
the universal consent of the people, and by augury, 
which was there understood for divine appointment. 
Among odier divisions he made of the people, one 
was into patricians and plebeians : the former were 
like the barons of England some time after the con- 
quest ; and the latter are also described to be almost 
exactly what our commons were then. For they 
were dependants upon the patricians, whom they 
chose for their patrons and protectors, to answer for 
th^-ir appearance, and defend them in any process : 
they also supplied their patrons with money in ex- 
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change for their protection. This custom of patro- 
nage, it seems, was very ancient, and long practised 
among the Greeks. 

Out of these patricians Romulus chose a hundred 
to be a senate, or grand council, for advice and as- 
sistance to him in the administration. The senate 
therefore originally consisted all of nobles, and were 
of themselves a standing council, the people being 
only convoked upon such occasions, as by this insti- 
tution of Romulus fell into their cognizance : those 
were, to constitute magistrates, to give their votes 
for making laws, and to advise upon entering on a 
war. But the two former of these popular privileges 
were to be confirmed by authority of the senate ; 
and the last was only permitted at the king's pleasure. 
This was the utmost extent of power pretended to 
by the commons in the time of Romulus ; all the 
rest being divided between the king and the senate ; 
the whole agreeing very nearly with the consti- 
tution of England for some centuries after the con- 
quest. 

After a year's interregnum from the death of 
Romulus, the senate of their own authority chose a 
successor, and a stranger, merely upon the fame of- 
his virtue, without asking the consent of the com- 
mons ; which custom they likewise observed in the 
two following kings. But in the election of Tar- 
quinius Priscus, the fifth king, we first hear men- 
tioned, that it was done populi impetratd veniJ; 
which indeed was but very reasonable for a free 
people to expect ; though I cannot remember, in 
my little reading, by what incidents they were 
brought to advance so great a step. However it 
were, this prince, in gratitude to tlie people, by 
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•« consent lie was chosen, elected a hundred se- 
irs out of the commons, whose numl>er, with 
Tier additions, was now amounted to three hun- 
1. 
The people having once discovered ihcir own 
strength, did soon take occaMon to exert it, and that 
by %ery great degrees. I-'or at this Icing's death, 
who was murdered by the sons of a former, being 
at a loss for a successor, Servius Tullius, a stranger, 
^and of mean extraction, was chosen protector of 
^phc kingdom by the people, without the consent of 
Htbc senate ; at which the noble* being displeased, he 
~ wlmlly applied himself to gratify the commons, and 
was bv them declared and confirmed no longer pro- 
■ tcctor, but king. 

H This prince first introduced the custom of giving 
^nreedom to servants, so as to become citizens of 
equal privileges with die rest, which very much con- 
tributed to increase the power of the people, 
f Thus in a very few years the commons proceeded 
so far, as to wrest even the power of choosing a king 
entirely out of the hands of the nobles ; which was 
•0 great a leap, and caused such a convulsion and 
struggle in the state, that the constitution could not 
bear it; but cm! dissensions arose, which imme- 
diately were followed by the tyranny of a single 
per^n, as this was, by the utter subversion of the 
regal government, and by a settlement upon a new 

I foundation. For, the nobles, spited at this indig- 
nity done them by the commons, firmly united in a 
body, deposed this prince by plain force, and chose 
Tarquin the Proud ; who, running into all the forms 
And methods of tyranny, after a cruel reigti, was 
cxpcUcd by a universal concurrence of nobles and 

people. 
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vAdbii ^st miseries of his leigD hid re« 

WbBn c&e coosukr government began, the ba' 
hae^ ct ■gemtr between the nobles asd plebeians 
warn fixed aotm t the two first consols were oomi- . 
mosd by die nobles, and confirmed by the Gammons; 
jod X Lzw was enacted, That no pcrsoo AouJd bear 
9Bf ^agjsEEKT m Ilotnc» ir^su ffdh tbat i^ 
wxEhsu t O BB KOL vi tbc coconions. 

b sMcli tgrbakot times as these, nnoT of the 
fcoca ckucBS bad cootxaaed namerous debts, ci- 
iber 6o the richer sort among thctnscK-eSa or to sd- 
SiMcs isd other nobles : and tbc case of dcbcors ia 
Kfloie for the first four centuries *, vras, after the 
set ttne for payment, that tiiey had do choke but 
cidicr to pay or be the creditor's slare. In tha 
j i pctmr^ the commons leave the city in mutiny 
aod discontent, and will not return bat xspoa con- 
dttioo to be acquitted of all their debts ; and mote* 
orcr, that certain magistrates be chooeo yearly, 
whose business it shall be to defend the commoos 
from injuries. These are called tribunes ot the 
pcop'Ie, their persons aie held sacred and inviolable, 
and the people bind themselves by oath never to 
abrogate the office. By these tribunes, in process 
of rime, the people were grossly imposed on to 
sene the turns and occasions of revengeful or am- 
biiious men, and to commit such exorbitances, ti 
could not end but in the dis^solution of the govern-- 
ment. 

These tribunes, a year or two after their institu- 
tion) kindled great dissensions betwetto the noblet 
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ind the commons on the account of Coriotanus j a 
noblemanj whom the latter had impeached, and the 
consequences of whose impeachment (if I had not 
confined myself to Grecian examples for that part 
of my subject) had like to have been so fatal to their 
statCt And from this time, the tribunes began a 
custom of accusing to the people whatever nobles 
they pleased j several of whom were banished or put 
to death in every age. 

At this time the Romans were very much engaged 
in wars with their neighbouring states ; but upon 
the least inter\'al3 of peace, the quarrels between 
the nobles and the plebeians wouid revive ; and 
one of the most frequent subjects of their differences 
vns the conquered lands, which the commons 
would fain have divided among tlie publicki but 
the senate could not be brou^it to give their con- 
sent. For, several of the wisest among the no- 
bles began to apprehend die growing power of 
the people ; and therefore knowing what an ac- 
cession thereof would accrue to them by such an 
addition of property, used all means to pievent it : 
for this the Applan family was most noted, and 
thereupon most hated by the commons. One of 
them having made a speech against this diii'ision of 
Jands, was impeached by the people of high treason, 
and a day appointed for his trial : but disdaiming to 
make his defence, he chose rather the usual Romaa 
remedy of killing himself; after whose death the 
commons prevailed, and the lands were divided 
among tlicm. 

This point was no sooner gained, but new dis- 
sensions began : for the plebeians ivould fain hzxe 
a law enacted to lay all mens rights and privileges 
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upon the same level : and to enlarge the power of 
every magistrate wirhin his own jurisdiction, as mucl 
as that of the consuls. The tribunes also obtain< 
to have their numbers doubled, wliich before 
iive : and the author tells us, that their insolence 
and powfr increased with their number, and ihc 
seditions were also doubled with it •* 

By the beginning of the fourth century from the 
tuilding of Rome, the tribunes proceeded so fw in 
the name of the commons, as to accuse and fine the 
consuls themselves, whorepresentedthe kingly po^'cr,- 
And the senate observing, how in all conicntioni 
they were forced to yield to the tribunes and 
pic, thought it their wisest course to give way also 
to time ; therefore a decree was made to s«nd am- 
bassadors to Athens, and to the other Grecian cooWl 
monwealths planted in that part of Italy called 
Graecia Major, to make a collection of the best 
laws; out of which, and some of tlieir own, a m 
cotnplete body of law was formed, afterward kof 
by the name of the laws of the twelve tables. 

To digest these laws into order, ten men 'were 
chosen, and the administration of all a^irs left in 
their hands; what use they made of ic has bcea 
Already shown. It was certainly a great revolutioo, 
produced entirely by the many unjust encroachments 
of the people; and might have wholly changed the 
fate of Rome, if the folly and vice of those, who 
were chiefly concerned, could have suffered it to 
take root* 

A few years after, the commons niadc farlhcr 
vances on the power of tlie nobles ; dcauadiiij 
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among the rest that the consulship, which hitherto 
had only been disposed to the former, should now 
lie in common to tlie pretensions of any Roman 
whatsoever. This, thougli it failed at present, yet 
afterward obtained, and was a mighty step to the 
ruin of the commonwealth. 

What T have hitherto said of Rome, has been 
chiefly collected out of that exact and diligent writer 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus, whose history, through 
the injury of time, reaches no farther than to the 
beginning of the fourth century after the building 
of Rome. The rest I shall supply from other au- 
thors } though I do not tliink it necessary to deduce 
this matter any farther so very particularly, as I 
have hitherto done. 

To point at what time the balance of power was 
most equally held between the lords and commons 
in Rome, would perhaps admit a controversy. 
-Polybius tells us *, that in the second Punick war 
the Carthaginians were declining, because the ba* 
lance was got too much on the side of the people ; 
wbereas the Romans were in their greatest vigour by 
the power remaining in the senate : yet this was 
between two and three hundred years after the pe- 
riod Dionysius ends with ; in which time the com- 
mons had made several farther acquisitions. This 
however must be granted, that (till about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century) when the senate appeared 
feaolute at any time upon exerting their autho- 
rity, and adhered closely together, they did often 
carry their point. Besides, it is observed by the 
best authors')*, that in all the quarrels and tumults 

* Fnigm. lib. 6, f Dionys. Hal. Plutarch^ ^c. 
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at Kome» from the expulsion of the kings, thougft 
the peopfe frequently proceeded to rude contumcli*' 
ous language, and sometimes so far as to pull and 
hale one another about the forum, yet no blood was 
ever drawn in any popular commotions, till the 
time of the Gracchi : however, I am of opinion, 
that the balance had begun many years before to 
lean to the popular side. But this default wai cor- 
rected, partly by the principle just mentioned, of 
never drawing blood in a tumult ; partly by the 
warlike genius of the people, which iti those ages 
was almost perpetually employed ; and partly by 
their great commanders, who, by the credtc they 
had in tlieir armies, fell into the scales as a farther 
counterpoise to the growing power of the pcoplcv, 
Besides, Polybius, who lived in the time of Scipil 
Africanus the younger, had the same apprehetifioas 
of the continual encroachments made by the com- 
mons ; and being a person of as great abilities, and 
as mucli sagacity, as any of his age, from observ- 
ing the corruptions, which, he says, had aJrcad] 
entered into the Roman constitution, did very ocfttl] 
forfitel what would be tlic issue of them. His wore; 
are very remarkable, and with little addition noLj 
be rendered to this purpose. * ** That those abuses 
** and corruptions, which in rime destroy a govern- 
*' mcnl, are sown along with the very seeds of it, 
** both grow up togetlier ; and thai rust cats awaj 
** iron, and worms devour wood, and both arc i 
*• sort of plagues born and bred along with thcsub- 
** stance they destroy ; so with every form ami schemei 
** of government that man can invent, some vice or 
** corruption creeps in witli the very institution, which 
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grows up along with, and at last destroys it." 
The same author *, in anotlicr place, ventures so far 
as to guess at the particular fate, which would at- 
tend the Roman government. He says, its ruin 
would arise from the popular tumults, which would 
introduce a dominatia pkbis, or tyranny of the peo- 
ple ; wherein it is certain he had reason, and there- 
fore might have adventured to pursue his conjec- 
tures so far, as to the consequences of a popular 
t3rranny, which, as perpetual experience teaches, 
never fails to be followed by tJie arbitrary govern- 
ment of a single person. 

About the middle of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, it was declared lawful foe 
nobles and plebeians to intermarry ; which custom^ 
among many other states, has proved the most 
ieifectual means to ruin the former, and raise the 
latter. 

And now the greatest employments in the state, 
were, one after another, bylaws forcibly enacted by 
the commons, made free to the people j the consul- 
ship itself, the office of censor, that of the quaestor* 
or commissioners of the treasurj^ the office of prEB- 
tor or chief-justice, the priesthood, and ev-en that 
of dictator: the senate, after long opposition, yield- 
ing merely for present quiet to the continual urging 
clamours of the commons, and of the tribunes their 
advocates. A law was likewise enacted, thot the 
pUbitcita^ or a vote of the house of commons, should 
be of universal obligation ; nay, m time the method 
of enacting laws was wholly inverted ; for, whereas 
the senate used of old to confirm the pUbhcitai the 
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people did at last, as they pleased, corifirm or dis" 
annul tlie ienatuscomulta •. 

Appius Claudius brovtght in a custom of ad- 
mitting to the senate tlic sons of frccdmen, or of 
such who had once been slaves; by which, and suc> 
ceeding alterations of the like nature, that great 
council degenerated into a most corrupt and factious 
body of men, divided against itself; and its autlio- 
rity became despised. 

The century and half following, to the end of 
the third Punick war by the destruction of Canhagc, 
was a very busy period at Rome ; the intervals be- 
tween every war being so short, that the tribunes 
and people had hardly leisure or breath to engage 
in domestick dissensions : however, the link time 
tliey could spare, was generally employed tlic same 
way. So, Terentius Leo, a tribune, is recorded 
to liave basely prostituted the privileges of a Roman 
ciiixen, in perfect spite to the nobles. So, the 
great African Scipio and his brother, after all their 
mighty services, were impeached by an ungrateful 
commons. 

However, the warlike genius of the people, and 
continual emplo^-ment they had for it, scrrcd to 
divert tills humour from running into a head, till 
tlie age of the Gracchi. 

These persons entering the scene in the time of 
a full peace, fell violently upon ath'ancing the power 
of the people, by reducing into practice all those co- 
croacliments, which they had been so many yean 
gaining. There were at that time certain con- 
quered lands to be divided, beside a great private 
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estate left by a king : these, the tribunes, by pro- 
curement of the elder Gracchus^ declared by their 
legislative authority, were not to be disposed of by 
the nobles, but by the commons only. The younger 
brother pursued the same design ; and besides, ob- 
tained a law, that all Ttalians should vote at elec- 
tions, as well as the citizens of Rome : in short, 
the whole endeavours of them both perpetually turned 
upon retrenching the nobles authority in all things, 
but especially in the matter of judicature- And 
though they both lost their lives in those pursuits, 
yet they traced out such ways, as were afterward 
followed by Marius, Sylla, Pompey and Ca&sar, to 
the ruin of the Roman freedom and greatness. 

For in the time of Marius, Saturn inus a tribune 
procured a law, that the senate should be bound by 
oath to agree to whatever the people would enact ; 
and Marius himself, while he was in that office of 
tribune, is recorded to have with great industry used 
all endeavours for depressing the nobles, and raising 
the people, particularly for cramping the former in 
their power of judicature, wiiich was their most an- 
cient inlierent right. 

Sylla, by the same measures, became absol ute ty- 
rant of Rome : he added three hundred commons to 
the senate, which perplexed the power of the whole 
order, and rendered it ineffectual ; then flinging off 
the tnask, he abolished the office of tribune, as be- 
ing only a scaffold to tyranny, whereof he bad no 
^rther use. 

As to Pompey and Caesar, Plutarch tells us, that 
their union for pulling down the nobles (by their 
credit with the people) was the cause of the civil 
war, which ended in the tyranny of the latter ; both 
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of tliem in their consulships having used all endet-^g 
vours and occasions for sinking the authority of iht* 
patricians, and giving way to all encroachments of 
tlie people, wherein they expected best to find tbctr 
own account. 

From this deduction of popular encroachmentf' 
in Rome, the reader will easily judge, how much the 
balance was fallen upon that side. Indeed by tliii 
time the very foundation was removed, and it 
a moral impossibility that the republick could snb*^ 
sist any longer : for the commons having usurped 
the offices of state, and trampled on the senate, 
there was no government left but a dmtinath pUhii. 
Let us therefore examine how they proceeded in thii 
conjuncture. 

I think it is a universal truth, that the people 
4re much more dexterous at pulling down and set- 
ting up, than at preserving what is fixed ; and they 
are not fonder of seizing more than their own, than 
they are of delivering it up again to the worst bid- 
der, with their own into the bargain. For, although 
in their corrupt notions of divine worship, they arc 
apt to multiply their gods ; yet their earthly dcror 
tion IS seldom paid to above one idol at a time of 
their own creation, whose oar they puU with less 
murmuring and much more skill, than when they 
share the lading, or even hold the helm. 

The several provinces of the Roman empire were 
now governed by the great men of their state ; those 
upon the frontiers, with powerful armies, either for 
conquest or defence. These governors, upon any 
designs of rcTcnge or ambition, were sure to meet 
with a divided power at home, and therefore bent alt 
their thoughts and applications to close in with the 
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people, who were now by many degrees the stronger 
party. Two of the greatest spirits, tliat Rome ever 
produced, happened to live at the same time, and 
CO be engaged in the same pursuit; and this at a 
conjuncture the most dangerous for such a contest; 
tliese were Pompey and Cassar, two stars of such a. 
fttu^nitude, that their conjunction was as likeJy to 
t»e fatal, as their opposition* 

The tribunes and people, having now subdued 
all competitors, began the last game of a prevalent 
populace, which i$ that of choosing themselves a 
master ; while the nobles foresaw,, and used all en- 
deavours left tliera to prevent it. The people at first 
iDiade Porapey their admiral with full power over all 
die Mediterranean, soon after captain -general of all 
tlie Roman forces, and governor of Asia. Pompey, 
on the other side, restored the ofHce of tribune, 
which Sylla had put down ; and in his consulship 
procured a law for examining into the miscarriages of 
men in office or command for twenty years past. 
Many other examples of Pompey's popularity are 
left us on record, who was a perfect favourite of the 
people, and designed to be more ; but his preten- 
sions grew stale for want of a timely opportunity of 
introducing them upon tiie stage. For Caesar, with 
|ii& legions in Gaul, was a perpetual check upoa 
his designs; and in the arts of pleasing the people 
did soon after get many lengths beyond him. For 
Jie tells us himself, that the senate, by a bold effort, 
having made some severe decrees against his pro- 
ceedings, and against the tribunes, these all left the 
city, and went over to his party, and consequently 
ailoDg with them the atfections and interests of the 
people J which is farther manifest from the accounts 
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he gives us of the citizens in several towns mudnj 
ing against their commanders, and delivering both'' 
to his devotion. Besides, Cxsar's publick and 
avowed pretensions for beginning the civil war, mere, 
to restore the tribunes and tiic people oppressed (a$ 
he pretended) by the noblrs> 

This forced Pompey^ against his inclinations, up- 
on the necessity of changing sides, for fear of being- 
forsaken by bodi J and of closing in with ihc senate 
and chief magistrates, by whom he was chosen ge- 
neral against C^sar. 

Thus at length the senate (at least the primitive 
part of them, the nobles) under Pompcy, and the 
commons under Csesar, came to a final decisis 
of tl;e long quarrels bet^^een them. For, 1 think, 
the ambition of private men did by no means bet 
or occasion this war j though civil dissenwons never 
fail of introducing and spiriting the ambition of pri- 
vate men : «ho thus become indeed the great in- 
struments for deciding such quarrels, and at last arc 
sure to seize on the prize. But no man, that sees 
flock of vultures hovering over two armies ready to 
engage J can justly charge the blood drawn in the 
banle to them, though the carcasses fall to ihcrr^ 
share. For, while the balance of power is equally 
held, the ambition of private men, whether oraton 
or great commanders, gives neither danger norfiEar^, 
nor can possibly enslave their country; but that^ 
once broken, the divided parties arc forced, to unite 
each to its head, under whose conduct or fortune 
one side is at tirst victorious, and at last both are 
slaves. And to put it past dispute, that this entire 
subversion of the Romati liberty and constitutioo 
wa$ altogether owing to those measures, which 
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had broke the balance between the patricians and 
plebeians, whereof the ambition of particular men 
was but an effect and consequence, we need only 
consider, that when the uncorrupted part of the 
senate had, by the death of Caesar, made one great 
effort to restore tlie former state and liberty, the 
success did not answer their hopes ; but that whole 
assembly was so sunl^ in its authority, that those 
patriots were forced to fly, and give way to the 
madness of the people, who by their ov/x^ disposi- 
tions, stirred up with the harangues of their oratore, 
were now wholly bent upon single and despotick 
slavery. Else, how could such a profligate as An- 
tony, or a boy of eighteen, like Octavius, ever dare 
to dream of giving the law to such an empire and 
people ? wherein the latter succeeded, and entailed 
the vilest tyranny, that Heaven in its anger ever in- 
flicted on a corrupt and poisoned people. And this, 
with so little appearance at Caesar's death, that when 
Cicero wrote to Brutus, how he had prevailed by 
his credit witli Octavius to promise him (Brutus) 
pardon and security f&r his person, that great 
Roman received the notice with the utmost indig- 
nity, and returned Cicero an answer, yet upon re- 
cord, full of the highest resentment and contempt 
for such an offer, and from such a hand. 

Here ended all show or shadow of liberty in 
Rome, Here was the repository of all the wise 
contentions and struggles for power between the 
nobles and commons, lapped up safely in the bo- 
som of a Nero and a Caligula, a Tiberius and a 
Domltian* 

Let us noxv see from this deduction of particular 
impeachments, and general dissensions in Greece 

Y 4 and 
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and Rome, what conclusions may luitural}}^ be 
fomied for instruction of any other state* tb*t roaj 
haply upon many points labour under the like cir- 
cumstances. 



CHAP, IV, 

Upon the subject of impeachments we may obt 
serve, that the custom of accusing the nobles ta 
the people, cither by themselves;, or their orators, 
(now 3t}lcd an impeachment in the name of the 
commons) has been very ancient both in Grecc^ 
and Rome, as well as Carthage ; and therefore majt 
seem to be the inherent right of a free people, nay, 
perhaps it is realty so: but then it is to be coo-'' 
sidered, first, that this custom was peculiar to rc*l 
publicks, or such states where the administratioa 
lay principally in tlie hands of the commons, and 
ever raged more or less, according to their encroach^ 
ments upon absolute power ; having been alwai 
looked upon by the wisest men and best authors 
those times, as an effect of Uceotiousness, and not] 
of liberty ; a distinction, which no multitude, eilhecj 
represented or collective, has been at any time very 
nice in observing. However, perhaps this custom^ 
an a popular stare of impeaching particular men, itu^J 
^em to be nothing else, but the people'* choosing? 
upon occasion to exercise their own jurisdiction in 
person; as if a king of England should sit as chief 
justice in his court of king's bench j which, they 
say^ in former times ^hc sometimes did. But ia 
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Sparta, gvliicli was called a kingly government, 
though the people were perfectly free, yet because 
the administration was in the two kings and the 
Cphori, with the assistance of the senate, we read of 
no impeachments by the people ; nor was the pro- 
cess agsunst great men, either upon account of am- 
bition or ill conduct, though it reached sometimes 
to kings themselves, ever formed that way, as I can 
recolltct, but only passed through those hands, 
where the administration lay. So likewise, during 
the regal government in Rome, though it was insti- 
tuted a mixed monarchy, and the people made great 
advances in power, yet I do not remember to ha\'6 
read of one impeachment from the commons against 
a patrician, until the consular state began, and the 
people had made great encroachments upon the 
administration. 

Another thing to be considered is, that allowing 
this right of impeachment to be as inherent as they 
please, yet, if the commons have been peri>etuaUy 
mistaken in the merits of the causes and the per- 
sons, « well as in the consequences of such im- 
peachments upon the peace of the state, wc cannot 
conclude less, than that the commons in Greece and 
Rome (whatever they may be in other states) were 
by no means qualiHed either as prosecutors or judges 
in such matters; and therefore, that it would have 
been prudent, to have reserved these privitegts rlor- 
mant, never to be produced but upon very great and 
urging occasions, where the state is in apparent dan- 
ger, the universal body of the people iri clamours 
^gsunst the administration, and no other remedy in 
Ticw. But for a few popular orators or tribunes, 
upon the score of personal piquei ; or to employ the 
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pride they conceive in seeing themselves at the 
of a party j or as a method for advancement i 
moi,ed by certain powerful arguments that could' 
make Demostliencs PhilippijBe: for such men, f 
say, when the stare wouJct of itself gladly be quiet, 
and has, besides, affairs of the last importance upoa 
tlic anvil, to impeach Miltiades after a great naval 
victory, for not pursuing the Persian fleet ; to im- 
peach Aristides, the person most versed aniong them 
in the knowledge and practice of their laws, fw z 
blind suspicion of his acting in an arbitrary way, that, 
is, as they expound it, not in concert with the peo- 
ple ; to impeach Pericles, after all his services, for 
a few inconsiderable accounts ; or to impeach Pho- 
cion, who had been guilty of no other crime but, 
negotiating a treaty for the peace and security of 
country : what could the continuance of such 
cccdings end in, but the utter discouragement of all 
virtuous actions and persons, and consequently in 
the ruin of a state ? therefore the historians of tliose 
ages seldom fail to set this matter in all its lights, 
leaving us in the highest and most honourable 
of those persons, who suffered by the persecution of 
the people, together with the fatal consequences they 
had, and how the persecutors seldom failed to re-, 
pent, when it was too late. 

These impeachments perpetually falling upon many 
of the best men both in Greece and Rome, arc 
cloud of witnesses, and examples enough to discott^^ 
TS^c men of virtue and abilities from engaging in 
the service of the publick ; and help on the other 
side to introduce the ambitious, the covetous, the. 
superficial, and the ill-designing •, who arc as apt t©' 
be bold, and forward^ and meddling, as the foi^- 
5 
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mef are to be cautious, and modest, and reserved. 
This was so well known in Greece, that an eager- 
ness after employments in the state, was looked upon 
by wise men, as the worst title a man could set 
op : and made Plato sayj That if all men were as 
good as they ought to be, the quarrel in a common- 
wealth would be, not as it is now, who should be 
ministers of state, but who should not be so. And 
Socrates is introduced by Xenophon ♦ severely 
chiding a friend of his for not entering into the pub- 
lick service, when he was every way qualilied far it : 
such a backwardness there was at that time among 
good men to engage with a usurping people, and 
a set of pragmatical ambitious orators. And Di- 
odorus tells us-|-, that when the petalism was erected 
at Syracuse, in imitation of the ostracisni :|: at 
Athens, it was so notoriously levelled against all who 
had either birth or merit to recommend tliero, that 
whoever possessed either, wltlidrevv for fear, and 
Ufould have no concern in publick atfairs. So that 
the people themselves were forced to abrogate it, for 
fear of bringing all things into confusion. 

There is one thing more to be observed, wherein 
all the popular impeachments in Greece and Rome 

♦ Lib. Memorab. f Lib. ii. 

I Ostracism was a kind of popular scntrnce to bniiisbment 
pasBtrd against men whose pcnimiil influence, from whatever 
Ctuw, waft thought to render Uieni daugrrmis to the ^t.itc ; (be 
VOtc« were given by writing tlje name (if the persun on a sibel], 
by the Creek*, culled t-pxnn*^ and casting the shell into.in urn. 

fetatisin was a st meoce neartv of the -ssnir kind ; and as os- 
tracism was denominated from the &hcU, on x\-hich the name o( 
the impeded party wiis written. pcUHivm took its n:vmr from 
wft9^», a leaf, which tlie Syrucusliuis Ujicd for Uic same 
ptirposc. 

seem 
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seem to have agreed ; and that was, a notion they 
had of being conctrned in point of honour lo con- 
demn whatever person they impeached, however fri- 
volous the articles were« upon which they began, 
or however weak the surmises, whereon tliey were 
to proceed in their proofs. For, to conceive that 
the body of the people could be mistaken, was an 
indignity not to be imagined, till the consequences 
had convinced them, wJien it was past remedy. And 
I look upon this as a fate, to which all popular ac- 
cusations are subject ; though 1 should think that 
the saying. Vox pnpuH vnn Dei\ ought to be under- 
stood of the universal bent and current of a people, 
not of the bare majority of a few representatives, 
which is often procured by little arts, and great in- 
dustry and application ; wherein those, who engage 
in the pursuits of malice and revenge, are much 
more sedulous than such as would prevent them. 

From what has been deduced of the di&scnsioM 
in Rome between the two bodies of patricians and 
pleheianSi several reflections may be nude. 

First, That when the balance of power is duly 
fixed in a state, nothing is more dangerous or un- 
wise, than to give way to the first steps nf popular 
encroachments; which is usually done cither in 
hopes of procuring ease and quiet from some vexa^, 
tious clamour, or else made merchandi?/:, and 
merely bought ,and sold. This is breaking into 
a constitution to serve a present expedient, or sup- 
ply a present exigency : the remedy of an cm] 
rick, to stilte the present pain, but with certain 
prospect of sudden and terrible returns. When a 
child grows easy and content by being hurootined { 
and when a lover becomes satisfied by souU com- 
pliances. 
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ftti&Rces, without farther pursuits ; then expect to 
'Und popular assemblies content with small conces- 
Bions. If there could one single example be brought 
from the whole compass of history, of any one po- 
pular assembly, who, after beginning to contend 
for power, ever sat down quietly with a certain 
share ; or if one instance could be produced of a po- 
pular assembly, that erer knew, or proposed, or de- 
clared what share of power wag their due; then 
might there be sontie hopes, that it were a iiiatter 
to be adjusted fay reasonings, by conferences, or de- 
bates : but since all that is manifestly otherwise, I 
se« no other course to be taken in a settled state, than 
a steady constant resolution in those, to whom the 
rest of the balance is entrusted, never to give way 
90 far to popular clamours, as to make the least 
breach in the constitution, through which a million 
of abuses and encroachments will certainly in time 
force their way. 

Again, from this deduction it will not be diffi- 
cult to gather and assign certain marks of popular 
encroachments; by observing which, those who 
bold the balance in a state may judge of the degreea, 
and, by early remedies and application, put a stop 
to the fatal consequences that would otherwise en» 
tue. What those marks arc, has been at large de- 
duced, and need not be here repeated. 

Another consequence is this, that (with all respect 
for popular assemblies be it spoken) it is hard to 
recollect one folly* infirmity, or vice, to which 
a single man is subjected, and from which a body 
of commons, either collective or represented, can 
be wholly exempt. For, beside that tliey are 
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composed of men with all their infirmities abouf 
them, they have also the ill forruoe to be ge- 
nerally led and influenced by the very worst among 
themselves, I mean, popular orators^ tribunes, or, 
as they are now stj'led, great speakers, leading 
men, and the like* Whence it comes to pass, 
that in their results we have sometimes found the 
same spirit of cruelty and revenge, of malice and 
pride, tli€ same blindness and obstinacy and im- 
steadiness, the same ungovernable rage and anger, 
the same injustice, sophistry, and fraud, tliai ever 
lodged in the breast of any individuaL 

Again, in all free states the evil to be avoided is 
tyranny, that is to say, the summa imperii or un* 
limited power solely in the hands of the one, the 
few, or the many. Now, we have shown, that 
although most revolutions of gorermncnt In Greece 
and Rome began with the tyranny of the people, 
yet they generally concluded in that of a single per- 
son ; so that a usurping populace is its own dupe ; s 
mere underworlcer, and a purchaser in trust for some 
single tyrant, whose state and power they advance 
to their own ruin, with as blind an instinct, as 
those worms that die with weaving magnificenr 
habits for beings of a supctiour nature to tiicir 
own. 
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Some reflections upon the late publick proceed- 
ings among us, and that variety of factions Into 
which we arc still so intricately engaged, gave oc- 
casion to this discourse. I am not conscious, that I 
have fbrcedl one example, or put it into any other 
light than it appeared to me long before I had 
thought of producing it. 

I cajinot conclude without adding some particular 
remarks upon the present posture of affairs and dis- 
positions in this kingdona. 

The fate of empire is grown a commonplace : 
that all forms of government having been insti- 
tuted by men, must be mortal like their authors, 
anti have their periods of duration limited as well as 
those of private persons. This ia a truth of vulgar 
knowledge and observation : but there arc few, who 
turn their thoughts to examine, how those diseases 
in a state are bred, that hasten its end ; which 
would however be a very useful inquiry. For, 
though we cannot prolong the period of a com- 
^monweakh beyond the decree of Heaven, or the 
<iAte of its nature, any more than human life beyond 
the strength of the seminal virtue ; yet we may ma- 
nage a aickly constitution, and preserve a strong 
one ; we may watch and prevent accidents ; we 
may turn off a great blow from without, and purge 
away an ill humour that is lurking within : and by 
these, and other such methods, render a state long- 
lived^ though not immortal. Yet some physicians 

have 
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have thought, that if it were practicable to kct^ 
the several humours of the body in an exact equal 
balance of each with its opposite, it might be im- 
mortal, and so perhaps would a political body, if 
the balance of power could be always held exactly 
even. But, Idoubt^ this is as impossible in practice 
as the other. 

It has an appearance of fatality, and that the 
period of a state approaches^ when a concurrence 
of many circiimstances, both with'm and without, 
unite toward its ruin ; while the whole body of the 
people are either stupidly negligent, or else giving tn 
witli aU their might to those very practices, that arc 
working their destruction. To sec whole bodies of 
men breaking a constitution by the very sameerroaTS, 
4hat so many have been broke before ; to observe e^ 
posite parties, who can agree in nothing else, yet 
firmly united in such measures, as must certainly 
ruin their country; in short, to be encompassed 
with the greatest dangers from without, to be tofn by 
many virulent factions withinj then to be secure 
and senseless under all this, and to mtakc it the very 
least of our concern ; these, and some others that 
might be named, appear to me to be the most likely 
symptoms in a state of a sickness unto death. 

^iodfirecul a mhu fiectat fortuna pihtrnwu : 
Et ratio potiuSf quam res pcrsuadiai ipsa. 

Luce IT. 

There arc some conjunctures, wherein the death 
or dissolution of government is more lamentabfe in 
its consequences, than it would be tn others. And, 
I think, a state can never arrive to its period in a 
more deplorable crisis^ than at a time whco «ocDe 

priece 
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Jjrincc in the neigh bourhood, of vast power and 
ambition^ lies hovering like a vulture to devour, or, 
at least, dismember its dying carcase; by which 
means it becomes only a province or acquisition 
to some mtglicy monarcliy, without hopea of a re- 
surrection. 

I know very well, there is a set of sanguine tem- 
pers, who deride and ridicule, in the number of fop- 
peries, all such apprehensions at diese. They have it 
ready in their mouths, that the people of England are 
of a genius and temper never to admit shivery 
among them ; and they are furnished with a great 
many commonplaces upon that subject. But Jt 
seems to me, that such di^coursers do reason upon 
short views, and a very moderate compass of thought. 
For, I think it a great errour to count upon tl;e ge- 
nius of a nation as a standing argument in all ages, 
since there is hardly a spot of ground in Europe, 
where the inhabitants have not frequently and en- 
tirely clianged their temper and genius. Neither 
can I see any reason, wljy the genius of a nation 
should l>e more fixed in the point of government, 
than in their morals, their learning, their religion, 
their common humour and conversation, their diet 
and their complexion ; which do all notoriously vary 
almost in every age, and may every one of them 
have great effects upon men'a notions of govern- 
ment. 

Since the Norman conquest the balance of power 

in Eogland has often varied, and somctinaea been 

wholly overturned i the part which the commons 

lad in it, (that most disputed point) in its original 

''progrc'iS, and extent, was, by their own confessions, 

but a very inconsiderable share. Generally speaking, 
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they have been gaining ever since, though with frc 
quent interruptions and slow progress. The abc 
lisbing of villanage* together with the custom intrc 
duced (or pciniltted) among the nobles of sellli 
their lands in tlie reign of Henry the Seventh, was 
a mighty addition to the power of the commons : 
yet I think, a mtich greater happened in the time of 
his FAiccessfif, at ihc dissolution of the abbeys; for 
this turned the clergy wiiolly out of the scale, who 
had so long fjDed it; and placed the commons b 
their stead ; who in a few years became possessed of 
vast quantities of tliose and other lands, by grant or 
purchase. About iJie middle of queen Eiizabeth's 
reign, 1 take the power between the nobles and the 
commons to have been in more equal balance, than 
it was ever before or since. But tJien, or soon after, 
arose a faction in England, which under the name 
of puritan began to grow popular by moulding up 
their new schemes of religion with republican prii 
ciples in government ; and gaining upon the prcrc 
gative as well as the nobles, under several denomi 
nationg^ for the space of about sixty years, did at 
last overthrow the constitution, and, according 
tlie usual course of such revolutions, did introduc 
a tyTcinny, first of the people, and then of a 
person. 

In a short time ai'ier, the old government wai 
revived. But the progress of alfair^ for almt 
thirty years, under the reigns of two weak princes* 
is a subject of a liitferent nature : when tlie balance 
was in danger to be overturned by the hands that 
Iicld it, which was at last very Seasonably prevented 
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by rlie late revolution. However, as it is the talent 
of human nature to run from one extreme to ano- 
ther, so in a very few years we have made mighty 
leaps from prerogative heights into the depth of 
popularity, and 1 doubt, to the very last degree that 
our constitution will bear. It were to be wi?hed, 
that the most august assembly of the commons 
would please to form a pandect of their own power 
and privileges, to be confirmed by the entire legis- 
lative authority, and that in as solemn a manner (if 
they please) as the magna char la. But to fix one 
foot of their compass wherever they think fit, and 
extend tlie other to such terrible lengths, v/ithout 
describing any circumference at all, is to leave us 
and themselves in a very uncertain state, and in a 
sort of rotation, that the author of the Oceana * 
never dreamed on. I believe the most hardy tri- 
bune will not venture to afhrm at present, that any 
just fears of encroachment are given us from the 
regal power, or the few ; and is it then impossible 
to err on the other side ? How far must wc proceed, 
or where shall wc stop ? The raging of the sea, and 
the madness of ihe people, are put together in holy 
writ 1 and it js God alone who can say to cither, 
Hitherto sbalt rhou pass, and no farther, 

♦ Mr. Jnmps Harrington, sometime in the service of king 
Charlci I, after wlime dcnlh hr tirew up ai>J pi inlcd a form of 
popnlar government, ctitiilcd, Ttic Cojimioiivi'ralth of Occnna : 
he rn«l<-nvonrr(! likrwisp lu pnjinolc ibU sclicme by pnblick 
ilisctiur'tf'* al a iiigJicJy nipctiug ut" scvir.il ciiriuus gctjllnocu iu 
New Psilacc Yard, Wtstminster. This club -waa called thi? 
Kcitaj .lotl Mr. Henry Nciil, otic of iu incmbrrs, prop'>sed to 
ihc l\ici\ house of cumiut'iH, ibat a third parttif ihc senate ihoutd 
loic oiTt l>y Ijallot every, year, and be incapable of beiug elected 
■gniii lor lhre.c years lo come. 
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The balance of power in a limited state, is of such 
absolute necessity, that Cromwell himself, before 
he had perfectly confirmed his tyranny, having some 
occasions for the appearance of a parliamcnr, was 
forced to create and erect an entire new house of 
lords (such as it was) for a counterpoise to the com- 
mons* And indeed, considering the vilcness of the 
clay, I have sometimes wondered, that no tribuae 
of that age durat ever venture to ask the potteff 
What dost thou make? But it was then about the 
last act of a popular usurpation ; and fate, or Crom- 
wel), had already prepared them for that of a »oglc 
person. 

I have been often amazed at the rude, passionate, 
and mistaken results, which have at certain times 
fallen from great assemblies, both ancient and mo- 
dern, and of other countries as well as our own. 
This gave me the opinion, I mentioned a while 
3go ; that publvck conventions are liable to all 
the infirmities, follies, and vices of private men. 
To which, if there beany exception, it must be 
of such assemblies, who act by universal concert, 
upon publick principles, and for publick cndij 
auch as proceed upon debates without unbecomiogi 
warmths, or influence from particular leaders and 
inflamers; such, whose members, instead of can- 
vassing to procure majorities for their private opi- 
nions, are ready to comply with general sober rcsuhi, 
though contrary to their own sentiments. What- 
ever assemblies act by these, and other methods of 
the like nature, must be allowed to be exempt (rom^ 
several imperfections, to wliich particular men 
subjected. But I think the source of most mistakes 
and miscarriages in mattcri debated by publick at- 

&cmblicSy 
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sembUes, arises from the influence of private per- 
sons upon great numbers, styled in common phrase^ 
leading men and parties. And tbextfore, when wc 
sometimes meet a few word* pur together, which is 
ctlted the vote or resolution of an assembly, and 
which we cannot possibly reconcile to prudence, or 
publick good, it is most charitable to conjecrure, 
that such a vote has been conceived, and born, and 
bred in a private brain j afterward raised anj sup- 
ported by an obsequious party : ajid then with usual 
methods confirmed by an artificial majority. For, 
let us suppose five hundred men, mixed in point of 
sense and Iionesty, as usually a-isembUes are; and 
let us suppose these men proposing, debating, re- 
solving, voting, according to the mere natural mo- 
tions of their own little or much reason and under- 
standing ; I do allow, that abimdancc of indigested 
and abortive, many pernicious and foolish ovcrrures 
would arise, and float a few minutes ; but then they 
would die and disappear. Because, this must be 
aaid in behalf of humankind, that cymmon sense 
and plain reason, while men arc disengaged frutn 
acquired opinions, will ever have some general in- 
fliicnce upon their minds ; whereas the sj^cics of 
folly and vice are infinite, and so dijfferent in every 
individual, that they could never procure a majority, 
if other corruptions did not enter to pervert men's 
understandings, and misguide their wills, 

To describe how p:vrties arc bred in an assembly, 
would be a work too difficult at present, and per- 
haps not altogether safe. PeruMhm pknum tfus 
glee. Whether those, who arc leaders* usually ar- 
rive at that station more by a sore of instinct or se- 
cret composition of their nature, or iafiucDce of the 

z J ttlHy 
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Stars, than by the possession of any great abilities]! 
may be a point of much dispute ; but when the 
leader is once fixed, there will never fail to be fol- 
lowers. And man is so apt to imitate, so much of 
the nature of sheep, (iniitatoresy servum pecus) that 
whoever is so bold to give the first great leap over 
the heads of those about him, though- he be the 
worst of the flock, shall be quickly followed by the 
rest. Besides, when parties are once formed, the 
stragglers look so ridiculous, and become so insig- 
nificant that they have no other way, but to run 
into the herd, which at least will hide and protect 
them ; and where to be much considered, requires 
only to be very violent. 

But there is one circumstance with relation to 
parties, which I take to be, of all others, most per- 
nicious in a state ; and I would * be glad any par- 
tizan would help me to a tolerable reason, that be- 
cause Clodius and Curio happen to agree with me in 
a few singular notions, I must tfierefore blindly fol- 
low them in all : or, to state it at best, that because 
Bibulu;s tiie party-man is persuaded, that Clodius 
and Curio do really propose the good of their coun- 
try as their chief end ; therefore Bibulus shall be 
wholly guided and governed by them in the means 
and measures toward it. Is it enough for Bibulus, 
and the rest of the herd, to say without farther ex- 
amining, I am of the side with Clotlius, or I vote 
with Curio ? are these proper methods to form and 
make up what they think fit to call the united wis- 
dom of the nation ? Is it not possible, that upon 

* And I * would' be glad any partizan ' would' help me, 
&c. Tin; first, • would,' here ought to be changed to ' should/ 
' I should be glad any partlzau would help nic>' &c. 

some 
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some occasion Qodius may be bold and insolcor, 
born away by hi* passion, maltcious, and revenge- 
ful } That Curio may be corrupt, aad expose ro 
sale his tongue or his pen ? I conceive it far below 
the dignity both of human nature, and human rea-^ 
son, to be engaged in any party, the most plausible 
soever, upon such senile conditions. 

This influence of one upon many, which seems 
to be as great in a people represented, as it wa? 
of old in the commons collective, together wiih 
tlie consequences it has had upon the legislature, 
has given me frequent occasion to reflect upon what 
Diodorus tells us of one Charondas, a lawgiver to 
the Sybarites, an ancient people of Italy, who was 
$0 averse from all innovation, especially when it 
was to proceed from particular pcrstms» (and I sup- 
pose, that he might put it out oF the power of men 
fond of their own notions to disturb the constitution 
at their pleasures, by advancing private scliemcs) 
ihat he provided a statute, that wlioever proposed 
any alteration to be mufle, should step out and do 
it with a rope about his neck: if the matter pro- 
posed were generally approved » then it should pass 
into a law ; if it went into the negative, the pro- 
poser to be immediately hanged. Great ministers 
may talk of what projects they please ; bur I am de- 
ceived, if a more etfecrual one could ever be found 
for taking off (as the present phrase is) those hot, 
unquiet spirits, who disturb assemblies, and obstruci 
publick affairs, by gratifying their pride, their 
malice, their ambition, or their avarice. 

Tliose, who in a late reign began the distinction 
between tlie personal and politick capacity, seem to 
have had reason, if they judged of princes by thcto- 
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selves: (oTy I think, there is hardly to be found 
through all nature a greater difference between two 
things, than there is between a representing com- 
moner in the function of his publick calling, and 
the same person when he acts in the common of- 
fices of life. Here he allows himself to be upon a 
level with the rest of monals 3 here he follows his 
own reason, and his own way ; and rather affects a 
singularity in his actions and thoughts, than ser- 
vilely to copy either from the wisest of his neigh- 
bours. In short, here his folly and his wiwlom, his 
reason and his passions, are all of his own growth, 
not the echo or infusion of other men. But whea 
he is got near tlie walls of his assembly, he assumes 
and affects an entire set of very different airs; he 
conceives himself a being of a superiour nature to 
those without, and acting in a sphere, where the 
vulgar methods for the conduct of human life can 
be of no use. He is listed in a party, where he 
neitlier knows the tempcTj nor designs, nor perhaps 
the person of his leader j but whose opinions he fol- 
lows and maintains with a zeal and faith as violcnti 
as a young scholar does those of a philosopher, whuic 
sect he is taught to profess. He has neither opi- 
nions, nor thoughts, nor actions, nor talk, that he 
can call his own, but all conveyed to him by his 
leader, as wind is through an organ. The nourish- 
incnt he receives, has been not only chewed, but 
digested, before it comes into his mouth. Thus io- 
structed, he follows the party right or wrong through 
all his sentiments, and acquires a courage and stiif- 
ncsi of opinion not at all congenial with him. 

This encourages me to hope, that during the 
present lucid interval, the roerobers retired to ihcir 
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omes may suspend a wliile their acquired com-' 
plexions, and taught by the calmness of the scene 
and the season, reassume tlie native sedateness of 
their temper. If this should be so, it would be 
wise in them, as individual and private mortals, to 
look back a little upon the storms they have raised, 
as well as those they have escaped. To reflect, that 
they have been authors of a new and wonderful 
thing in England, which is, for a house of com- 
mons to lose the univ-ersal favour of the numbers 
they represent; to observe, how those, whom they 
ihouglit fit to persecute for righteousness sake, have 
been openly caressed by the people ; and to remem- 
ber how themselves sate in fear of their persons from 
popular rage. Now, if they would know the se- 
cret of all tliis unprecedented proceeding in their 
masters, they must not impute it to their freedom 
in debate, or declaring their opinions, but to that 
unparliamentary abuse of setting individuals upon 
their shoulders, who were hated by God and man. 
For, it seems the mass of the people, in such con- 
junctures as this, have opened their eyes, and will 
not endure to be governed by Clodius and Curio, at 
ihe head of their Myrmidons, though these be ever 
so numerous, and Qomposed of their own represen- 
tatives, 

This aversion of the people against the late pro- 
ceedings of the commons, is an accident, that if it 
last a while, might be improved to good uses for 
setting the balance of power a little more upon an 
equality, than their late measures seem to promise or 
admit. This accident may he imputed to two 
causes t the first is, a universal fear and apprehension 
of tiie greatness and power of France, whereof the 

people 
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people in general seem to be very much and justly 
possessed, and therefore cannot but resent to see itj^ 
in so crirical a juncture, wholly laid aside by their 
ministers, the commons. The other cause is, a 
great love and sense of gratitude in the people to- 
ward their present king, grounded upon a long 
opinion and experience of his merit, as well as con- 
cessions to all their reasonable desires ; so that it is 
for some time they have begun to say, and to fetch 
instances, where he has in many things been hardly 
used. How long these humours may last, (for pas- 
sions are momentaiy, and especially those of a mul- 
titude) or what consequences they may produce, a 
little time will discover. But whenever it comes 
to pa<!s, that a popular assembly, free from such ob- 
structions, and already possessed of more power, than 
an equal balance will allow, shall continue to think 
they have not enough, but by cramping the hand 
that holds the balance, and by impeachments or 
dissensions with the nobles, endeavour still for more; 
I cannot possibly see, in the common course of things, 
how the same causes can produce different effects 
and consequences among us, from what they did h{ 
Greece and Rome. 
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AA' HO EVER has examined the conduct and 
proceedings of both parties, for some years past, 
whether in or out of power, cannot well conceive 
it possible to go far toward the extremes of either, 
without offering some violence to his integrity, or 
understanding. A wise and a good man may in- 
deed be sometimes induced to comply with a num- 
ber, whose opinion he generally approves, though it 
be perhaps against his own. But this liberty should 
be made use of upon very few occasions, and those 
of small importance, and then only with a view of 
bringing over his own side, another time, to some- 
thing of greater and more publick moment. But to 
sacrifice the innocency of a friend, the good of our 
country, or our own conscience, to the humour, or 
passion, or interest of a party, plainly shows, that 
either our heads or our hearts ^e not as they should 
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be : yet tliis very practice is the fundamental law 
each faction among iis, as may be obvious to any." 
who will Impartially, and without engagement, be 
at the pains to examine their actions^ w!iicb however 
is not so easy a task : for it seems a principle in 
buman nature, to incline one way more than ano- 
ther, even in matters where wc arc wholly uncon- 
cerned. And it is a common obserratioo^ that in 
leading a history of facts done a thousand years ago, ■ 
or standing by at play among those, who are perfect^ 
strangers to ua, we are apt to find our hopes and' 
wishes engaged on a sudden in favour of one side 
more than another. No wonder then that we arc 
all so ready to interest ourselves in the course of 
publick affairs, vvhere the most inconsiderable have 
some real share, and by the wonderful importance 
which every man is of to himself, a very great im** 
ginary one. 

And indeed, when the two parties, tJiat divide 
the whole commonwealth, come once to a rupture, 
witliout any hopes left of fwrning a third, with 
better principles, to balance the others, it sceaisj 
every man's duty lo chc>osc one of the two sides, j 
though he cannot entirely approve of eliher; mi] 
all pretences to neutrality, are justly exploded by 
both, being too stale and obvious, only intending ^ 
the safety and case of a few individuals, while thej 
publick is embroiled. This was the opinion ant 
practice of the latter Cato, whom I esteem to Iiave 
been the wisest and best of all the Romans. But 
before things proceed to open violence, the trucsC/j 
service a private man may hope to do his coitntryi 
is, by unbiassing his mind as much as possible«i1 
and then endeavouring to moderate between the 
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f ival powers ; which must needs be owned a fair pro- 
ceeding with the world, because it is, of all others, 
the least consistent with the common design of 
making a foitunc, by the merit of an opinion. 

I have gone as far as I am able in qualifying my- 
self to be such a modei^tor r I believe I am no bigot \j 
ia religion, and I am sure I am none in govern- 
ment. I converse in full freedom wiih many con- 
siderable men of both parties; and if not In equal 
nuittber, it is purely accidental and personal, as 
happening to be near the court, and to have 
made acquaintance there, more under one ministry 
than another. Then, I am not under the ne- 
cessity of declaring myself by the prospect of an 
emplojTncnt. And lastly, if all tins be not suffi- 
cient, I industriously conceal my name, which 
wholly exempts me from any hopes and fears In de- 
livering my opinion. 

In consequence of this free use of my reason, I 
cannot possibly think so well or so ill of either party, 
as rhey would endeavour to persuade the world of 
each other, and of themselves. For instance ; I do 
not charge it upon the body of the whigs or the 
lories, that their several principles lead them to in- 
troduce presbytery, and tlie religion of the church 
of Rome; or a commonwealth, and arbitrary power. 
For why should any party be accused of a principle, 
which they solemnly disown and protest against f 
I But, to this they have a mutual answer ready i they 
^Boch a^ure us, that their adversaries are not to be 
^Bxelieved ; that they disown their principles out of 
^fear, which are manifest enough, when we examine 
their practices. To prove this, they will produce 
instances, on one side, either of avowed prcsbyte- 
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rians, or persons of libertine and atheistical tenets t 
and on the other, of professed papists, or such ss 
arc openljr in the interest of the abdicated family. 
Now, it is very natural for all subordinate sects anc 
denominations in a state, to side with some genci 
party, and to choose that, which they find to ^ 
with themselves in some general principle. Thus, 
at the restoration, the presbyterians, anabaptists, in- 
dependents, and other sects, did all, witJi very good 
reason, unite and solder up their se\'eral schemes, to 
join against the church ; who, without regard to 
their distinctions, treated thcra all as equal . ' 

ries. Thus, our present dissenters do very ji y 

close in with the whigs, who profcss moderation, 
declare they abhor all thoughts of persecution, and 
think it hard thrtt tliose, who differ only in a few 
ceremonies and speculations, should be denied the 
privilege and profit of serving ihcir country, in the 
highest employments of state. Thus, the atheist, 
libertines, despisers of religion and revelation in ge- 
neral, that is to say, all those who usually p^ •"• 
der I he name of freethinkers, do properly j i 

the same body ; because they likewise preach up 
moderation, and are not so overnice to distinguish 
between an unlimited liberty of conscience, and aa 
unlimited freedom of opinion. Tiien, on the mhe 
side, the professed firmness of the tories for episco- 
pacy, a^ an apostolical institution ; their aversion to 
those sects, who Ije under the reproach of having 
once destroyed their constitution, and who, tiicy 
imagine, by loo indiscreet a zeal for reformation, 
have defaced the primitive model of the church s 
jiext, their veneration for monarchical 
mcnl in the coannoa course of succession, li 
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httttd to republican schemes: these, I say, arc 
principles which not only the nonjuring zealots pro* 
but even papists Uiemselves fall readily in with* 
Lnd every extreme here mentioned, flings a ge- 
neral scandal upon the whole body it pretends to 
adhere to. 

But surely no man whatsoever, ought, in justice 
or good manners, to be charged with principles he 
^^ctoally disowns, unless his practices do openly, 
^Knd without the least room for doubt, contradict 
^Biis pmfess'toB ; not upon smalt surmises, or because 
^Bie has the misfortune to have ill men sometimes 
PPfcgrec with him in a few general sentiments. How- 
ever, though the extremes of whig and tory seem, 
with little justice, to have drawn religion into their 
controversies, wherein t!iey have small concern, yet 
they both have borrowed one leatling principle front 
t^ the abuse of it \ which is, to have built their several 
j^Lystems of political faith, not upon inquiries after 
^Bruth, but upon opposition to each other, upon 
^Biijuriom appellations, charging their adversaries with 
^Btorrid opinions, and tlicn reproaching them for die 
^■pont of charity i ei neuter /also. 
■• In order to remove these prejudices, I have 
thought nothing could be more effect iial, than to 
describe the sendments of a church of England man, 
with respect to religion and government. This I 
fhall endeavour to do in such a manner, as may 
not be liable to the least objection from cither party, 
md which I am contidcnt would be assented to by 
ja'at numbers in both, if they were not misled to 
tliose mutual misrepresentations, by such motivesj 
they would be ashamed to own. 

1 sluU 
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I shall begin with religion. 

And here, though it makes an odd sound, yet if' 
is necessary to say, that whoever professes himM^lf a 
member of the church of England, ought to be- 
lieve a God, and his providence, together with re- 
vealed religion, and the divinity of Christ* For 
beside those many thousands, who (to speak in the 
phrase of divines) do practically deny all this by 
the immorality of their lives, there is no small num* 
her, whointheir conversation and writings, directly, 
or by consequence, endeavour to overthrow it; yet 
all tJiese place themselves in tlie list of the national! 
church, though at the same time (as it is highly 
reasonable) they are great sticklers for liberty of 
conscience. 

To enter upon pardculars: a church of England 
man has a true veneration for the scheme cstabUihcd 
among us of ecclesiastick government ; and thougt 
he will not determine whether episcopacy be 
divine right, he is sure it is most agreeable to pri- 
mitive institution, fittest of all others for preserving* 
order and purity, and under its present regulations 
best calculated for our civil state: he shotild there- 
fore think the abolishment of that order among m, 
would prove a mighty scandal and corruption to our 
faith, and manifestly dangerous to our monarchy: 
nay, he would defend it by arms gainst all the 
powers on earth, except our own legislature ; in 
which case, he would submit, as to a general cala-j 
miry, a dearth, or a pestilence. 

As to rites and ceremonies, and forms of prayer; 
he allows tliere might be some useful alrcrations, and 
more, which in th^; prospect of uniting christians 

might 
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might be very supportable, as things declared in 
their own nature indifferent; to* which he therefore 
would readily comply, if the clergy, or (though this 
be not so fair a method) if the legislature should 
direct : yet, at the same time, he cannot altogether 
blame the former, for their unwillingness to consent 
to any alteration ; which, beside the trouble, and 
perhaps disgrace, would certainly never produce the 
good effects intended by it. The only conditicjn, 
that could make it prudent and just for the clergy to 
comply in altering the ceremonial, or any other in- 
different part, would be a firm resolution in the le- 
gislature to interpose, by some strict and effectual 
laws, to prevent the rising and spreading of new 
sects, how plausible soever, for the future ; else 
there must never be an end : and it would be to act 
like a man, who should pull down and change the 
ornaments of his house, in compliance to every one, 
who was disposed to find fault as he passed by ; 
which, beside the perpetual trouble and expense, 
would very much damage, and perhaps in time de- 
stroy the building. Sects in a state, seem only tole- 
rated with any reason, because they are already 
spread ; and because it would not be agreeable 
with-|- so mild a government, or so pure a religion as 
ours, to use violent methods against great numbers 
of mistaken people, while they do not manifestly 
endanger the constitution of either. But the greatest 
advocates for general liberty of conscience will al- 
low, that they ought to be checked in their begin- 

* To comply 'to,' is not English; it should be to comply 
' wth.' 

f It should be agreeable ' to/ not agreeable ' with ;' though 
wc say, agree witli. 

Vol. II. A A nings. 
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nlngSj if tliey will allow them to be an evH at all; 
or, which is the same tiling, if ihey will only grant, 
it were belter for the peace of the state, that rhcrc 
should be tione. But while the clergy consider ib« 
narural temper of mankind in general, or uf our owi 
country in particular, what assurances can they have,' 
that any compliances they siial) make, will remove 
the evil of dissension, while the libertv still cooli- 
nues of prQfes5ing whauner new opinion we please ? 
Or how can it be imagined, that the body of dis- 
senting teachers, wlio must lie all undone by such *! 
revolution, will not cast about for sonie new ob- 
jections to withhold their flocks, and draw in frcsli 
proselytes, by some farther innovations or refine- 
ments. 

Upon these reasons, he is for tolerating such 
different forms in religious worship as are already 
admitted, but by no meiins for leaving it in tJi 
power of those, who are tolerated, to advance their^ 
own models, upon the ruin of what is already cstfl- 
blished ; which it is narural for all sects to desire, 
and which they cannot be justified by any constitci 
principles if ihey do not endeavour; and yet, whichJ 
they canniit succeed in, without the utmoit dancei 
to the publick peace. 

To prevent these inconveniences, he thinks it 
highly just, that all rewards of trust, profit, or dig-^ 
nity, which the state leaves in the disposal of the ad- 
ministration, should be given only to those, whose 
principles direct them to preserve the constitution 
in all Its parts. In the late affair of occasional con* 
formity, the general argument of iliosc who were' 
against it, was, not to deny it an evil in itself, but 
that the remedy proposed was violent, untimely, and 
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improper; which is the bishop of Salisbury's opinion 
in the speech he made and published against the 
bill: but however just their fears or complaints ■, 
might have been upon that score, he thinks it a 
little too gross and precipitate to employ their wri- 
ters already in arguments for repealing the sacra- 
mental test, upon no wiser maxim, than that no 
man should, on the account of conscience, be de- ' 
prived the liberty of serving his country ; a topick 
which may be equally applied to admit papists, 
atheists, mahometans, heathens, and jews. If 
the church wants members of its own to employ 
in the service of the publick, or be so unhappily 
contrived, as to exclude from its communion such 
persons, who are likeliest to have great abilities, it 
is time it should be altered," and reduced into some 
more perfect, or at least more popular form : but 
in the mean while, it is not altogether improbable, 
that when those, who dislike the constitution, are 
so very zealous in their offers for the service of their 
country, they are not wholly unmindful of their 
party, or of themselves. 

The Dutch, whose practice is so often quoted to 
prove and celebrate the great advantages of a gene- 
ral liberty of conscience, have yet a national reli- 
gion professed by all who bear office among them : 
but why should they be a precedent for us either in 
religion or government ? our country difFej;^ from 
theirs, as well in situation, soil, and productions of 
nature, as in the genius and complexion of inhabi- 
tants. They are a commonwealth founded on a 
sudden, by a desperate attempt in a desperate con- 
dition, not formed or digested into a regular system 
by mature thought and reason, but huddled up un- 
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derrhe pressure of sudden exigencies; calculated for 
no long duration, and liitherto subsisting by acci- 
dent, in tlie midst of contending powers, who c.m- 
not yet agree about sharing it among them. These 
difficulties do indeed preserve them from any great 
corrnprions, which their crazy constitution would 
extremely subject them to in a long peace. That 
confluence of people, in a persecuting age, to a place 
of refuge nearest at hand, put theui upon the ne- 
cessity of trade, to which tliey wisely g^ve all case 
and encouragement : and if we coukl think fit to 

o 

imitate them in this last particular, there would 
need no more to invite foreigners among us ; who 
seem to think, no farther than how to secure their 
property and consciencej without projecting n^- ' -Ci 
in that government which gives tliem prottt 
calling it persecution, if it be denied them- But, I 
speak it for the honour of our administration, 
although our sects are not so numerous as those in 
Holland, which I presume is not our fault, ar,i! I 
hope is not our misfortune, we much excel tl 
and all Christendom besides, in our indulgence to 
tender consciences *. One single compliance with 
the national form of receiving the sacrament, is all 
we require to qtialify any sectary among us for the 
greatest employments in the state, after which he is 
at liberty to rejoin his own assemblies for the rc*t 
of his life. Besides, I will suppose any of I he nu- 
merous sects in Holland to have so far prevailed, as 
to have raised a civil war, destroyed ilieir govern- 
mcnt and religion, and put their administrators to 
death; after which, 1 will suppose the people to 

• When tJiiii was wriutti, iLcrc wiu ua law agAiiut occatwiul 
coiifi-rmlty. 
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recovered all again, and to have settled on their 
old foundation- Then I vvoukl put a query, whe- 
ther that sect, which was the unluippy instru- 
ment of all this confusion, could reasonably expect 
to be intrusted for the future with the greatest em- 
ployments, or indeed to be hardly tolerated among 
tiicm ? 

To go on witli the sentiments of a church of 
England man : he does not see how that mighty 
ision for the church, which some men pretend, 
n well consist with those indignities, and that con- 

empt, they bestow on the persons of the clergy. It 
a strange mark whereby to distinguish high cliurch 
men, that they are such, who imagine the clergy 
can nexer be too low. He thinks the maxim 
these gentlemen are so fond of, tliat tliey are for an 
humble clergy, is a very good one : and so is he, 
and for an humble laity too, since humility is a 
virtue, that perhaps equally befits, and adorns, 

very station of life. 

But then, if the scribblers on the other side freely 
speak the sentiments of their party, a divine of the 
church of England caniiot look for mucli belter 
quarter thence. You shall observe nothing more 
frequent in thetr weekly papers, than a way of af- 
fecting to confound the terms of clergy and high 
church, of applying both indifferently, and then 
loading tlic latter, witli all the calumny they can 

nvcnt. They will tell you, they honour a clergy- 
man ; bur talk at the same time, as if there were 
Dot three in the kingdom, who could fall in with 
their definition* After the Hke manner they insult 
tiie universities, as poisoned fountains, and corrupters 
|of youth. 
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Now it seems clear to me, that the whigs might 
easily have procured, and maintained a majority 
among the clergy, and perhaps in the universities, 
if they had not too much encouraged, or connived 
at, this intemperance of speech and virulence of 
pen, in the worst and most prostitute of their party; 
among whom there has been, for some years past, 
such a perpetual clamour against the ambition, the 
implacable temper, and the covetousness of the 
priesthood ; such a cant of high church, and per- 
secution, and being priestridden, so many reproaches 
about narrow principles, or terms of communion ; 
then such scandalous reflections on the universities, 
for infecting the youth of the nation with arbitrary 
and Jacobite principles, that it was natural for those, 
who had the care of religion and education, to ap- 
preliend some general design of altering the con- 
stitution of both. And all this was the more extra- 
ordinary, because it could not easily be forgot, that 
whatever opposition was made to the usurpations of 
king James, proceeded altogether from the church 
of England, and chiefly from the clergy, and one 
of the universities. For, if it were of any use to 
recall matters of fact, what is more notorious, than 
that prince's applying himself first to the church of 
I'.ngland ? and upon their refusal to fall in with his 
measures, making the like advances to the dissenters 
of all kinds, who readily and almost universally 
complied with him, afl^ecting, in their numerous 
addresses and pamphlets, the style of our brethren 
the Roman catholicks ; whose interests they put on 
the same foot witli their own : and some of Crom- 
well's officers, took posts in the army raised against 
the prince of Orange. These proceedings of theirs 
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they can only exrenuate* by urging the provocations 
they Iiatl met from tJie cliurch in king Cliarles^s 
reign J wJiich, though perhaps cxciiiabk upon tiic 
score of human infirmity, arc not, by any means, 
a plea of merits equal to the constancy and sufferings 
of the bishops and clergy, or of the head and fellows 
of Magdalen college, that furnished the prince of 
Orange's declaration with such powerful argumcncSf 
lo justify and promafe the revolution. 

Therefore^ a thurcii of England man, abhors the 
humour of the age, in delighting to fling scandals 
upon the clergy in generai ; which, beside the dis- 
grace to the reformation, and to religion itself* cast 
an ignominy upon the kingdom, that it does not 
'deserve. We have no better materiaisto compound 
ihe priesthood of, than the mass of mankind* which 
<rorfuptcd as it iS| those who receive orders, must 
have some vices to leave behind them when they 
enter into the church ; and if a iew do still adhere, 
lit is no wonder, but rather a great one, that they 
are no worse. Therefore he cannot diink arobiiion, 
or love of power, morcjusdy laid to their charge, 
than to other men's ; because that would be to make 
religion itself, or at least the best constitution of 
kchurch-governmcnt, answerable for the errours and 
depravity of human nature. 

Within these last two hundred years, all sorts of 
temporal power have been wrested from the clergy, 
and much of their ecclesiastick, the reason or justice 
of whicJi proceeding I shall not examine; but that 
the remedies were a little too violent, with respect 
to their possessions, the legislature has lately con- 
fessed by the remission of their first fruits. Neither 
do the common libellers deny this* who, in their 
A A 4 invectives, 
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> invectives, only tax the church with an tn-atiablc 

I desire of power and wealth, (equally coiiimon to 

I all bcxliea of mcii, aj ivell as individuals) but thank 

God, that the laws have deprived them of both. 

However, it is worth observing the justice of par- 

tiei : the sects ainong us arc apt to complnin, and 

tliifik it liard usage to be reproachetl notv after fifty 

years, for overturning die stale, for the murder of a 

king, and the intlignity of ti usurpation; yet these 

very men, and llicir partisans, are c<»ntinuaUy rt- 

) preaching the clergy, and laying to their charge, 

the pride, the avarice, the luxiirj"^, the ignorance, 

and superstition of popish times, for a thousand, 

years past. 

He thinks it a scandal to government, that such 
Ui nn iinUfDitcd liberty should be allowed, of pab- 
lishing books against those doctrines in religion, 
vhcrein all christians have agreed ; much more, to 
^ connive at such tracts as reject all revelaiion, andj 
• by their consequences, often deny the very being 
of a God. Surely it is not a suflicicnt atonement for 
the writers, that they profess much loyalty to tlic 
present government, and sprinkle up and down some 
arguments in favour of the dissenters; that tlicy 
dispute, as strenuously as they can, for liberty of 
conscience, and inveigh largely against all ccclc^i- 
asticks under tlie name of high church: and, in 
short, under tUe shelter of some popular principles ia 
politicks and religion, undermine the foundations of 
all piety and virtue. 

As he docs not reckon every schism, of that 
damnuble nature which some would represent, so 
he is very far from closing with the new opinion of 
thoscj who v/ould txiake it no crinae at all; 
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argue at a wild rate, that Goel Almighty is delighted 

with the variety of faith and worship, as he is with 

the varieties of nature. To such absurdities are 

^men carried by the affectation of freethinking, and 

^bemoving the prejudices of education ; under which 

^Dieadi they have for some time begun to list mora^ 

^lity and religion. It is certain that before the re- 

l^belhon in 164^^ though the number of puritans (as 

|khcy were then called) were as great as it is with 

us, and though they affected to follow pastors of 

that denomination, yet those pastors had episcopal 

ordination, possessed preferments in the chmch, and 

were somerimes promoted to bishopricks themselves. 

But a breach in the general form of worship was, 

l^sn those daysj reckoned so dangerous and sinful in 

^itself, and so offensive to Roman catliolicks at home 

r and abroad, that it was too unpopular to be at- 

■ tempted ; neither, I believe, was the expedient then 

~ found out, of maintaining separate pastors out of 

■■private purses. 

H When a schism is once spread in a nation, there 
grows at length a dispute, which are tlie schisma- 
ticlcs. Without entering on the arguments used by 
both sides anuing us, to fix the guilt on each other, 
II it h certain, that in the sense of the law, the schism 
■lies on that side, which opposes itself to the religion 
of the state. I leave it among the divines to di- 
late upon the danger of schism, as a spiritual evil j 
L but I would consider it only as a temporal one. 
B And I think it clear, that any great separation from 
the established worship, though to a new one that 
k is more pure and perfect, may be an occasion of 
^ endangering the publick peace ; because it will com- 
pose a body always in reserve, prepared to follow 
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any discontented head% upon the plausible pretexts 
©f advancing true religion, and opposing crrour, su^ 
pcrstition, or idolatry. For this reason PLtto lays it 
down as a maxima tliat men ought to worship tin 
gods according to the laws of the country 1 aod 
he introduces Socrates, in his last discour^, utterly 
disowning the critne kid to his charge, of teaching 
new divinities or methods of worship. Thus, llw 
poor Hugonots of France, were engaged in a civil 
war, by the specious pretences of sonic, who, under 
the gui;>e of religion, sacriticed so many thousand 
lives to their own ambition and revenge. Thus, 
was the wiiole body of puritans in England, dcown 
to be instruments, or abettors of all manner of 
villany^ by the artifices of a few men, whose de- 
signs from the first, were levelled to destroy ibc 
coftstituiion both of religion and government, 
thus, even in Holland itself, where it is pretended^ 
that the variety of sects live so amicably together^ 
and in such perfect obedience to the magistrate, it 
is notorious how a turbulent party, joining with the 
arminian?, did, in the memory of our fathers, at- 
tempt to destroy I he liberty of that rcpubllck. So 
that upon the whole, where sects are tolerated in a 
state, it is lit they should enjoy a full rtbert)^ of 
conscience, and every orhcr privilege of frecboro 
subjects, to which no power is annexed. And to 
preserve their obedience upon all emergencies, a gc>- 
vcrnment cannot give tht-m too much ease, nor trust 
them with too little power. 

Theckrgyare usually charged with* persecuting 
spirit, which they are said to discover by an impla- 
cable hatred to all dissenters : and this appears to be 
more unreasonablej because they stifFcr less in their 

interests 
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interests by a toleration, ihaa any of the conforming 
laity : for while the church remains in its present 
form, no dissenter can possibly have any share in it3 
dignities, revenues, or power ; whereas, by once 
receiving tlie sacrament, he is rendered capable of 
he highest employments in the state. And it ts 
very possible, that a narrow education, together with 
a mixture of human infirmity, may help to beget 
among some of the clergy in possession, such an 
aversion and contempt for all innovalors, as physi- 
cians are apt to have for empi ricks, or lawyers for 
pettifoggers, or merchants for pedlars ; but since 
the number of sectaries does not concern the clergy, 
cither in point of interest or conscience, (it being 
an evil not in their power to remedy) it is more 
fair and reasonable to suppose, their dislike proceeds 
from the dangers they apprehend to the peace of the 
commonwealth, in the ruin whereof, they must 
expect to be the first and greatest suflerers. 

To conclude tliis section, it must be observed, that 
there h a very good word, which has of lare suf- 
fered much by both parties, I mean moderation j 
which, the one side, very jtisily disowns, and the 
other, as unjustly prt'tcnds to. Beside what pusses 
every day in conversation, any man who reads the 
papers pnblislied by Mr, Lesley, and others of his 
stamp, must needs conclude, that if this author 
could make the nation see his adversaries, under tlie 
colours he paints them in, we have nothing else 
to do, but rise as one man, and destroy 5uch 
wretches from the face of the earth. On the other 
side, how shall we excuse the advocates for nioden- 
tion ? among whom, I could appeal to a hundred 
papers of unincfsal approbation by the caoic they 

were 
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were writ for, which lay sucli principles to the uliolc 
body of the tories, as, if they were tnie, and be- 
lieved, our next business should in prudence be, ro 
erect gibbets in every parish, and liaivg tlieni out of 
the way. But I suppose it is presumed, tlic coiri- 
mon people understand raillery, or at feast rlietorick, 
and will not take hjqierboles in too literal a sense; 
which hcAvcver, in some junctures, might prove a 
desperate experiment. And this is moderation in 
the modern sense of the word* to which, speaking 
impartially, the bigots of both parlies arc equally 
entitled. 



SECTION II. 

THE SENTIMENTS OF A CHURCH OK ENGLAND MAXy 
WITH RESPECT TO GOTEKNMKNT. 

We look Upon it as a very just reproach^ thouglil 
we cannot agree where to fix it, tliat there should 
be so much violence ami hatred in religious matrer*, 
tmong men who agree in all fundamentals, And] 
only differ in soaie cefcmonie:^, or, at most, mere 
speculative points. Yet, is not this frequently the 
case between contending jiarties in a state? for 
instance ; do not tiie generality of whigs and lories 
among u*» profess to agree in the same fundamentals, 
their loyalty to the queen, their abjuration of tbc( 
pretender, the seltkmcnt of the crown in the pro 
rcstant line, and a revolution principle ? their *f- 
fcaion to the church established, with toleration of 

disacmcn i 




lover into each orhef s principles ; the whigs become 
;reat assertors of the prerogative, and die tories of 
e people's liberty; these, crying down ahiiost the 
whole set of bishops, ant! those, defending them; 
Hko that the ditferences fairly stated, would be much 
^^of a sort wiih those in religion among us, and 
^amount to little more than, wlio sliould take place, 
^Kir go in and out first, or kiss the queen*s liand ; and 
^pvhat are these but a few court ceremonies? or who 
^•should be in the ministry ? and what is that to the 
^Ubody of the nation, but a mere specuUtive point ? 
H^et I think it must be allowed, that no rettgious 
Hcects ever carried their mutual aversions to greater 
Hfticiglitv, than our siatc-parties have done ; who, 
^^he more to inflame their passions, have niixctl reli- 
gious and civil animosities together; borrowing one 
of their appellations trotti the church, with the ad- 

idhion of high and low, how little soever rhcir dls- 
|>utes relate to tJie term, as it i^ generally untlcr- 
stood . 
L 1 now proceed to deliver the sentiments of a 
ichurcli of England man, with respect to govern- 
ment. 

tile does not think the church of England so nar- 
owly calculated, that it cannot fall in with any 
egular species of government; nor docs he think 
ny one regular species oi' government, more ac- 
cptahle to Goil, than another. The three gene- 
rally received in the scliooU, have all of tiiem their 
jveral perfections* and arc subject to their several 
lepravation*. However, ftw states are ruined by 
jy defect in their institution, but generally by the 
lorruption of manners; against which, the best in- 
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stitution is no longer a security ; and with which, 
a very ill one may subsist and flourish ; whereof 
there are two pregnant insdinces now in Europe. 
The first is, the aristocracy of Venice, which, founded 
upon the wisest maxims, and digested by a great 
length of time, has, in our age, admitted so many 
abuses through the degeneracy of the nobles, that 
the period of its duration seems to approach. The 
other is, the united republicks of the states-general, 
where a vein of temperance, industry, parsimony, 
and a publiclc spirit, running through the whole 
body of the people, has preserved an infant com- 
monwealth, of an untimely birth and sickly consti- 
tution, for above a hundred years, through so many 
dangers and difHculties, as a much more healthy 
one could never have struggled against, without 
those advantages. 

Where security of person and property are pre- . 
served by laws, which none but the whole can re- 
peal, there the great ends of government are pro- 
vided for, whether the administration be in the 
hands of one, or of many. Where any one person, 
or body of men, who do not represent the whole, 
seize into their hands the power in tlie last resort, 
there is properly no longer a government, but what 
Aristotle and his followers call tiie abuse and corrup- 
tion of one. This distinction excludes arbitrary 
power, in whatever numbers : which, notwith- 
standing all that Hobbes, Fllmer, and others have 
said to its advantage, I look upon as a greater evil 
than anarcliy itself, as much as a savage is in a hap- 
pier state of life, than a slave at the oar. 

It is reckoned ill-manners, as well as unreasonable 
for men to quarrel upon difference in opinion ; be- 
cause 
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cause that is usually supposed to be a thing, which 
no man can help in himself; but this I do not con- 
ceive to be a universal infallible maxim, except in 
those cases, where the question is pretty equally 
disputed among the learned and the wise : where it 
is otherwise, a man of tolerable reason, some ex- 
perience, and willing to be instructed, may appre- 
hend he is got into a wrong opinion, though the 
whole course of his mind and inclination would 
persuade him to believe it true ; he may l^ con- 
vinced that he is in an errour, though he does not 
see where it lies, by the bad effects of it in the com- 
mon conduct of his life, and by observing those 
persons, for whose wisdom and goodness he has the 
greatest deference, to be of a contrary sentiment. 
According to Hobbes's comparison of reasoning 
with casting up accounts, whoever finds a mistake 
in the siun total, must allow himself out, though, 
after repeated trials, he may not see in which article 
he has misreci<:oned. I will instance in one opinion, 
which I look upon every man obliged in conscience 
to quit, or in prudence to conceal ; I mean, that 
whoever argues in defence of absolute power in a 
single person, though he offers the old plausible 
plea, that it is his opinion, which he cannot help, 
unless he be convinced, ought, in all free states to be 
treated as the common enemy of mankind. Yet 
this is laid as' a heavy charge upon the clergy of the 
two reigns before the revolution, who, under the 
terms of passive obedience and nonresistancc, are 
said to have preaclied up the unlimited power of the 
prince, because they found it a doctrine that pleased 
the court, and made way for their preferment. And 
I believe there may be truth enough in this accusa- 
tion. 
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tion, to convince us, that human irjiiiy vviii to(> 
often interpose itself^ among persons of the holiest 
function. However, it may be offered in excuse for 
the clergy, that in the best societies there arc some 
ill members, which a corrupted court and ministry 
will industriously find out, and introduce. Beside?, 
it is manifest, that the greater number of those, who 
held and preached this doctrine, were misguided by 
equivocal terms, and by perfect ignorance in the prin- 
ciples of government, wliich they had not nude 
any pan of their study. The question originally 
put, and, as I remember to have heard It disputed in 
publick schools, was this. Whether under any pre- 
tence wliatsoever it may be lawful to resist tlic su- 
preme magistrate ? which was heUl in the negative; 
and this Is certainly the right opinion. But many 
of ilie clergy, and other learned men, deceived by 
dubious expression, mistook the object to which 
passive obedience was due. By the supreme ma- 
gistrate, is properly understood the legislative power, 
which in all governments must be absolute and un- 
limited. But the word magistrate, seeming to de- 
note a single person, and to express the executive 
power, it came to pass, that the obedience due ta 
the legislature, was, for want of knowing or con- 
sidering this easy distinction, misapplied to the ad- 
ministration. Neither h it any wonder, that the 
clergy, or other well meaning people, should fall into 
this errour, which deceived Uobbes himself «o far, 
as to be the foundation of all the political mistake) in 
his books ; where lie perpetually confournh tlic « 
cutive with the legislative power, though all ^ '-^i ' 
stitutcd stales have ever placed them in i i 

hands, a^ may be obvious to those, who know any 

thing 
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ling of Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and other re- 
)lickfi of Greece, as well as the greater ones of 
thagc and Rome. 
Besides, it is to be considered, that when these 
doctrines began to be preached among us, the king- 
jBdom had not quite worn out the memory of that 
^Rtorrid rebellion, under the consequences of which 
■"it had groaned almost twenty years. And a weak 
prince, in conjunction with a succession, of most 
prostitute ministers, began again to dispose the peo* 
^pte to new attempts, wiiich it was, no doubt, the 
^clergy's duty to endeavour to prevent ; though some 
of them, for want of knowledge in temporal affairs, 
and others, perhaps from a worse principle, pro- 
ceeded upon a toptck, that, strictly followed, would 
enslave all mankind. 

Among other theological arguments made use of 

in those times in praise of monarchy, and justifica- 

^Klon of absolute obedience to a prince, there seemed 

^^o be one of a singular nature: it waj urged, that 

Heaven was governed by a monarch, who had none 

10 control his power, but was absolutely obeyed : 

then it followed, that earthly govemraents were 

taHhe more perfect, the nearer they imitated the go- 

^Bernment in Heaven. All which I look upon as 

^Pie strongest argument against despotick power, that 

ever was offered ; since no reasoti can possibly be 

assigned, why it is best for the world, that God 

^JVlmighty has sucli a power, which does not directly 

^^rovcj tliat no mortal man should cvev have the 

like. 

But tliough a church of England man thinks every 
ipecles of government equally lawful, he does not 
think them equally expedient j or for every country 
Vol. IL, B A indifferently. 
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indifferently. There may be something in the elf- 
mate, naturally disposing men toward one sort of 
obedience j as It is manifest all over Asia, where we 
never read of any comnionwcalih, except some small 
ones on die western coasts, established by the Greckj. 
Tliere may be a great deal in the situation of a coun- 
try, and in the present genius of the people. It 
been obsened, that the temperate climates 
Tun into moderate governments, and the extrei 
into dcspotick power. It is a rctnark of Jlobbes, 
that tJie youth of England arc corrupted in their 
principles of government, by reading tlic authors of 
Greece and Rome, who writ under commonwealths. 
But it might have been more fairly oflf^rcd for the 
honour of liberty, tliat while the rest of the known 
world was overrun with the arbitrary government 
of single persons, arts and sciences took their rise, 
and flourisihcd, only in those few small temtorics, 
where the people were free. And though learning 
may continue after liberty is lost, as it did in Rome 
for a while, upon the foundations laid under the 
commonwealth, and the particular patronage of sonic 
emperors, yet it hardly ever beg<in under a tyranny 
in any nation ; because slavery is of all things the 
greatest clog and obstacle to speculation. And Ir,. 
deed, arbitrary power is but tlic first natural 
from anarchy or the savage life ; the adjusting ot 
power and freedom being an effect and consequence 
of maturer thinking : and this h no where so duly 
regulated, as in a limited mCMiarchy: because I bc> 
lieve it may pass for a maxim io state, that the ad- 
ministration cannot be placed in too few hands, nor 
the legislature in too niany. Now, in this nuttnal 
point, the constitution of the English government, 
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for exceeds all others at this time on the earth ; to 
which the present establish ment of the church docs 
M> happily agrec» that I thinkj whoever is an enemy 
to either, must of necessity be so to both. 

He thinks, as our monarchy is constituted, an 
hereditary right, is much to be preferred before 
election. Because the government here, especially 
by some late amendments, is so regularly disposed 
in all hi parts, that it almost executes itself. And 
therefore, upon the death of a prince among us, 
the administration goes on without any rub or in- 
terruption. For tlic same reasons, we have less to 
apprehend from the weakness or fury of our mo- 
narchs, who have such wise councils to guide the 
first, and laws to restrain tlie other. And therefore 
this hereditary right should be kept so sacred, as 
never to break the succession, Unless where the pre- 
serving of it may endanger the constitution j which 
ii not from any intrJnslck merit, or unalienable right 
in a particular family, but to avoid the consequences 
that usually attend the ambition of corapctiiors, to 
which elective kingdoms arc exposed ; and which 
is the only obstacle, to hinder them iVom arriving 
At the greatest perfection, that government can pos- 
sibly reach. Hence appears the absurdity of that 
distinction, between a king di facto ^ and one dejure, 
with respect to us. For every limited monarch is a 
king d> /«/'?, because he govcrru by the consent of 
the whole, which is authority sufficient to abolish 
all precedent right. If a king come in by conquest, 
he is no longer a limited monarch ; if he afterward 
consent to limitations, he becomes immediately 
king de juris for the same reason. 
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The great advocates for succession, who affirm ft 
ought not to be violated upon any regard or consi- 
deration whatsoever, do insist much upon one argu-^ 
menti that seems to carry little weight. Thcyj 
would have it, that a crown is a princess birthright, 
and ought at least to be as well secured to hiim and 
his posterity, as the inheritance of any private man;, 
in short, that he has the same title to Kis kingdom,] 
which every individual has to his property: now' 
the consequence of this doctrine must be, that as a 
man may find several ways to waste, mtspend, or 
abuse liis patrimony, without being answerable to 
the laws ; so a king may in like manner do what 
he will with his own ; that h, he may squander and 
misapply his revenues, and even alienate the crown, 
without being called to an account by hi* subjects. 
They allow such a prince to be guilty indeed of 
much folly and wickedness, but for tlicsc he is an- 
swerable to God, as every private man must be, that 
is guilty of mismanagement in his own concei 
Now, the folly of this reasoning will best appear,! 
by applying it in a parallel case : should any man 
argue, that a physician is supposed to understand hi* 
own art best ; that the law protects and cncoi 
his profession ; and tlierefore, although he shi 
manifestly prescribe poison to all his patients, where- 
of they should immediately die, he cannot be justly 
punished, but is answerable only to God : or should 
the same be offered in behalf of a divine, who would 
preach against religion and moral duties •, in cu.ic: 
of these two cases, every body would find out 
sophistry, and presently answer, that although cor 
men men are not exactly skilled in the cotnposlt 
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or application of medicines, or in prescribing the 
limits of duty ; yet tlie difference between poisons 
and remedies, is easily known by their effects ; and 
common reason soon distinguishes between virtue 
ftnd vice t and it must be necessary to forbid both 
these the farther practice of their professions, because 
their crimes are not purely personal to the physician 
or the divine, but destructive to the publick. All 
which is infinitely stronger in respect to a prince, in 
whose good or ill conduct, the happiness or misery, 
of a whole nation is included : whereas it is of small 
consequence to the publick, farther than example, 
how any private person manages his property. 

But granting that the right of a lineal successor to 
a crown, were upon the same foot witli the property 
of a subject ; stilt it may at any time be transferred 
by the leglslarive power, as other properties fre- 
quently are. The supreme power in a state can do 
no wrong, because whatever that does^ is the action 
of all : and when the lawyers apply this maxim to 
tilt king, they must understand it only in that sense, 
s he is administrator of the supreme power; other- 
Isc it is not universally true, but may be controlled 
in several instances easy to produce *. 

And these are the topicks we must proceed upon, 
to justify our exclusion of the young pretendc;- in 
France ; that of his suspected birth being merely 
popular, and therefore not made use of, as I re- 
member, since the revolution, in any speech, vote, 
or proclamation, where there was an occasion tg 
mention him. 



* * Easy to produce' — ^Tliis is ungranxmatka) ; it ^houTJ be_, 
* easily W be prodttccd :' or, * wlucli it is easy to piwlutc' 
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As to t"hc abdication of king Jamet , which tlio 
advocates on that iide look upon to Iiavc been for- 
cible and unjust, and consequently void in iticlF» I 
think a tnan may observe every article of the Eng- 
lish church* without being in much pain about it. 
It is not unlikely that all doors were laid open for bifj 
departure, and perhaps not without the privity 
the prince of Orange, as reasonably concluding, tl 
the kingdom might be better settled in his absence : 
but to affirm lie had any cause to apprehend thi 
same treatment with his father, is an improbable^ 
scandal flung upon the nation, by a few bjgottcd 
French scribblers, or the invidious assertion of a 
ruined party at home, in the bitterness of their souUt 
not one material circumstance agreeing with those in 
1648 ; and the greatest part of the nation having 
preserved the utmost horrour for that ignomi- 
nious murder : but whether his removal vrtn 
caused by his own fears, or other men's artifices,, 
it is manifest to mc, that supposing the throne' 
to be vacant, which was the foot the nation went 
upon, the body of the people was thereupon left 
at liberty to choose what form of governoiCf 
they pleased, by themselves, or their reprcscn*' 
tatives, 

Th^ only difficulty of any weight ag:»inst the pro- 
ceedings at the revolution, is an obvious objection, 
to which the writers upon that subject have not yet. 
given a direct or sufficient answer, as if they were ia^ 
pain at some consequences, which they appixhcnd 
those of the contrary opinion might draw from it, 
1 will repeat this objection, as it was offered mc. 
sotne lime ago, with all its advanugcs, by a very' 
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learned, and worthy gentleman of the non- 
^ party *. 
The force of hts argument turned upon this; that 

I the laws made by the supreme power, cannot other- 
wise than by the supreme power be annulled ; that 
this consisting in England of a king, lords, and 
commons, whereof each have a negative voice, no 
two of thera, can repeal or enact a law, without 
consent of the third; much les^ may any one of them 
be entirely excluded from its parr of the legislature, 
by a vote of the other two. That all theae maxims 
were openly violated at the revolution ; where an 
assembly of the nobles and people, not summoned 
by the king's writ, (which was an essential part of 
the constitution) and consequently no lawful meet- 
ing, did merely upon their own authority, declare 
die king to have abdicatL-d, the throne vacant, and 
gave the crown by a vote to a nephew, when there 
were three children to inherit ; iliough by the fun- 
damcntcd laws of the realm, the next lieir 13 imme- 
diately to succeed. Neither does jt appear, how a 
prince's abdication can make any other sort of vacancy 
in (he throne, than would be caused by his death : 
tince he cannot abdicate for his children, (who claim 
their right of succession by act of parliament) other- 
wise than by his oxvn consent in form to a bill from 
ithe two houses. 
I And this is the difficulty, that seems chiefly to 
stick with the most reasonable of those, who, from 
A mere scruple of conscience, refuse to join with us 
upon the revolution principle ; but for the rest, are, 



* Mr. Ndsoo, autlior of tiie Feasts and Faats of the Church 
of Eagl^d. 
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I belicvci as far from loving arbitrarj* government 
as any others can be, who arc barn under a frct^ 
constitution, and are allowed to have the least shaic 
of common good sense. 

In this objection there are two questions h" ' 
first, whether upon the foot of our constitui.k^.., ^-i 
it stood in the reign of the late king James, a kit 
of England may be depo:>ed ? The second, is, wbc. 
ther the people of England, convened by their ow| 
authority, after the king had withdrawn hlmscl 
in the manner he did, had power to alter the 5uc< 
cession. 

As for the first, It is a point I shall not presume 
to determine ; and shall therefore only say, that to. 
any man who holds tlie negative, I would demands 
the liberty of putting the case as strongly as I please. 
I wilt suppose a prince limited by laws like oars, 
yet running into a thousand caprices of crueltj' like 
Nero or Caligula; 1 will suppose him to murder 
his mother and his wife ; to commit incest, to ra- 
vish matrons, to blow up the senate, and bum hil 
metropolis J openly to renounce God and Christi 
and worship the devil ; these and the like exorbi-^ 
tances, are in the power of a single person to com- 
mit, without the advice of a ministry, or assistance 
of an army. And if such a king, as I have de- 
scribed, cannot be deposed but by his own consent 
in parliament, I do not well see how he can be re- 
sisted, or what can be meant by a limited monarchys 
or what signifies tlie people's consent In nufcir 
and repealing laws, if the person who :>' — — ■ 
has no lie but conscience, and is answer.. 
but God. I desire no stronger proof that an opinioo 
must be falsc^ than to find very great absurdities 

annexed 
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annexed to it j and there cannot be greater than in 
the present case ; for it is not a bare speculation that 
kings may run into such enormities as are above- 
mentioned ; the practice may be proved by ex- 
amples, not only drawn from the first Qesars, 
or later emperors, but many nxtdem princes of 
Europe; such as Peter the cniej, Philip the se- 
cond of Spain, John Basilovitsof Muscovy, and m 
our own nation, king John, Richard the third, and 
Henry the eighth. But there cannot be equal ab- 
•ufdities supposed in maintaining the contrary opi- 
jilon i because it Is certain, that princes have it in 
their power to keep a majority on their side, by 
any tolerable administration, till provoked by con- 
tinual oppressions ; no man indeed can then answer, 
where the madness of the people will stop, 

As to the second part of the objection; whether 
Ihc people of England convened by their own au- 
thority* upon king James's precipitate departure, 
bad power to alter the succession ? 

In answer to this, I think it is manifest from the 
practice of the wisest nations, and who seem to 
have had the truest notions of freedom, that when 
ft prince was laid aside for maleadminisf ration, the 
nobler and people, if they thought it necessary for 
the publick weal, did resume the administration of 
the supreme power, (the power itself having been 
alwap in them) and did not only alter tlie succes- 
sion, but often the very form of government tooj 
because they believed there was no natural right in 
one man to govern another, but that all was by in- 
stitution, force, or consent. Thus, the cities of 
Greece, when they drove out their t)'rannical kings, 
either chose others from a new family, or abolished 

the 
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the kingly go\'crnment» and became free statci^ 
Thus the Romans, upon the expulsion of Tarquin, 
found it inconvenient for them to be subject any- 
longer to the pride, the lust, the cruelty and afbi* 
trary will of single persons, and therefore by gcne« 
ral consent, entirely altered the whole frame of their 
government* Nor do I find the proceedings of 
either, in this point, to have been condemned by 
any historian of the succeeding ages* 

But a great deal lias been already said by other 
writers upon this invidious and beaten subject; there- 
fore I shall let it fall; though the point is com- 
monly mistaken, especially by the lawyers ; who, 
of all others, seem least to understand the tuturc of 
government in general; like underworkmen, who 
are expert enough at making a single wheel in a 
clock, but arc utterly ignorant how to adjust the 
several parts, or regulate the movements. 

To return therefore from this digression : it is a 
church of England man's opinion, that the freedom 
6f a nation consists in an absolute unlimited legis- 
lative power, wherein the whole body of the people 
are fairly represented ; and in an executive duly li- 
mited ; because on this side likewise, there may be 
dangerous degrees, and a very ill extreme. For, 
when two parties in a state are pretty equal in power, 
pretensions, merit, and virtue, (for these rwo last arc, 
with relation to parties and a court, quite ditlcrcnt 
things) it has been the opinion of the bnt writcn 
upon government, that a prince ought not in any 
sort to be under the guidance or influence of cither; 
because he declines by this means from his office of 
presitllng over the whole, to be the head of a party; 
whicji, beside the indignity, renders him answer- 
able 
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all publick mismanagements, and the con- 
uences of them; and in whatever state this hap- 
ere must either be a weakness in tlie prince 
V J or else the former is too much restrained 
les, or those who represent the people. 
'Jude: a church of England man may, 
iCe and a good conscience, approve the 
inciples of one party more than the other, 
s he thinks they best promote the good 
tid state ; but he will never be swayed by 
interest, to advance an opinion^ merely 
ts that of the party he most approves ; 
lingle principle, he looks upon as the 
)ur civil animosities. To enter into a 
> an order of friars, with so resigned an 
( superiours, is very unsuitable both with* 
religious liberties, we so zealously assert. 
iderstandings of a whole senate are often 
• three or four leaders on each side, who, 
Uending tlic publick weal, have their 
y set upon ways and mea.ns, how to get 
employments. But to speak more at 
has this spirit of faction mingled itself 
ss of the people, changed their nature 
i, and the very genius of the nation I 
laws of charity, neighbourhood, al- 
spitality; destroyed all ties of friend- 
- ^d families against themselves J and 
wonde. \ ^uld be so, when in order to find 
S the character of a person, instead of inquiring 
lether he be a man of virtue, honour, piety, wit, 
CkI sense, or learning ; the modern question is 
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only, ivhcthcr tic be a whig or a tory ; under whicli 
terms, all good, and ill qualities are Included. 

Now, because it is a point of difficulty to choose 
an exact roiddle between two ill extremes, it may 
be wortli inquiring in the present case, which of 
these a wise and good man would rather seem to 
avoid : taking therefore their own good and ill cha- 
racters, with due abatements and aUcnvances for par- 
tiality and passion, I should think, that in order to 
preserve the constitution entire in church and state, 
whoever has a true value for both, would be sure 
to avoid the extremes of whig, for the sake of the 
former ; and the extremes of tory, on account of 
the latter. 

I have now said all that I could think convenient, 
upon so nice a subject, and find I have the ambition 
common with other reasoners, to wish at least dui 
both parties may think me in the right; which 
would be of some use to those who have any virtue 
left, but are blindly drawn into the extravagancies 
of either, upon false representations, to serve ll>e 
ambition or malice of designing men, wilbout any 
prospect of their own. But if that is not to be 
hoped for, my next wisii should be, that bo*^'' rr.i.Kt 
think me in tlie wrong; which I would or i 

as an ample justification of myself, and a sure ground 
to believe, tJiat I have proceeded at least mih im- 
pOTtiality, and perhaps mth truth. 
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AN ARGUMENT 

TO PROVE THAT THE ABOLISHING OF 

CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND 

MAY, AS THINGS NOW STAND, 

BE ATTENDED WITH SOME INCONVENIENCIES, 

AND PERHAPS NOT PRODUCE THOSE MANY 

GOOD EFFECTS PROPOSED THEREBY. 

Written in the Year 1708. 



1 AM very sensible, what a weakness and pre- 
sumption it is, to reason against the general humour 
and disposition of the world. I remember it was, 
with great justice, and due regard to the freedom 
both of the publick and the press, forbidden, upon 
several penalties, to write, or discourse, or lay wa- 
gers against the union, even before it was confirmed 
by parliament ; because that was looked upon as a 
design to oppose the current of the people, which, 
beside the folly of it, is a manifest breach of the 
fundamental law, that makes this majority of opi- 
nion the voice of God. In like manner, and for 
the very same reasons, it may perhaps be neither 
s»fe nor prudent, to argue against the abolishing of 

Christianity, 
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only, whether he be a whig or a torj* : rmdct whicK 
terms, all good, and ill qualities are included. 

Now, because it is a point of difficulty to choose 
an exact middle between tw'o ill extremes, it may 
be worth inquiring in the present case, wliich of 
these a wise and good man would rather seem to 
avoid : taking therefore their owo good and ill cha- 
racters, with due abatements and allowances for pw- 
tiality and passion, I should think, that in order to 
preserve the constitution entire in church and state» 
whoei'er has a true value for both, would be sore 
to avoid the extremes of whig, for the sake of the 
former ; and the extremes of toryj on account of 
the latter. 

I have now said all that I could think conTenicnt, 
upon so nice a subject, and find 1 have the ambition 
common with other reasoncrs, to wish at least that 
both parties may think me in the right; which 
would be of some use to those who have any rimie 
kft, but are blindly drawn into the extravagancies 
of either, upon false representations, to serve the 
ambition or malice of designing men, without sLOf 
prospect of their own. But if that is nor 10 be 
hoped for, my next wish should be, that both might 
think me in the wrong: which I would undcrstaod 
AS an ample justification of myself, and a sure ground 
to believe, that I have proceeded at least wilii im* 
paniality, and perhaps with truth. 
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I AM very sensible, what a weakness and pre- 
sumption it is, to reason against the general humour 
and disposition of the world. I remember it was, 
with great justice, and due regard to the freedom 
both of the publick and the press, forbidden, upon 
several penalties, to write, or discourse, or lay wa- 
gers against the union, even before it was confirmed 
by parliament ; because that was looked upon as a 
design to oppose the current of the people, which, 
beside the folly of it, is a manifest breach of the 
fundamental law, that makes this majority of opi- 
nion the voice of God. In like manner, and for 
the very same reasons, it may perhaps be neither 
s»fe nor prudent, to argue against the abolishing of 

Christianity, 
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Christianity, at a juncture, when all parties 
so unanimously determined upon the point, as we 
cannot but allow from their actions, iheir disct 
and their lAritingSj However, I know not bcwr^ 
whether from the affectation of singularity, or the 
perverscne^a of human nature, but so it unhappilj 
falls out, that I cannot be entirely of this opinion.'' 
Nay, though I were sure an order were issued for 
my immediate prosecution by the attorney-general, 
I should still confess, that in the present posture of 
our affairs, at home or abroad, I do not yet sec th« 
absolute necessity of extirpating the christian rcligtt 
from among us. 

This perhaps may appear too great a paradox, 
c\'cn for our wise and paradox ical age to endure ; 
therefore I shall handle it with all tenderness, and 
with the utmost deference to that great and profound 
niLajoriry, which is of another sentiment. 

And yet the curious may please to obscr\'c, how 
much the genius of a nation is liable to alter in half 
an age: I have heart! it affirmed for certain, by some 
very old people, that the contrary opinion was, ctco 
in their memories, as much in vogue, as the othcf 
is now; and that a project for the abcdiahiog 
Christianity, would then have appeared i5 sii 
and been thought as absurd, as it would be, at tbtt 
time, to write or discourse in its defence. 

Therefore I freely own, that all appearances 
against me. The system of the Gospel, after 
fate of other systems, is generally antiquated 
expkxkd ; and the mass or body of the comr 
people, among whom it seems to have had its late 
credit, are now grown as much a«haracd of it 
their belters j opinions, like feiliions, alwa)^ dc- 

sctfidini 
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scending from those of quality to the middle son, 
and ihence to the vulgar » where at length they ate 
dropped and vanish. 

But here I would not be mistaken, and must 
therefore be so bold as to borrow a distinction from 
tlie writers on the other side, when they make a 
difTerence between nominal, and real Trinitarians. 
I hope no reader imagines me so weak to stand up 
in the defence of real Christianity, such as used, in 
primitive times, (if we may believe the authors of 
those ages) to have an influence upon men's belief 
and actions : to offer at tjie restoring of that, would 
indeed be a wild project ; it would be to dig up 
foundations ; to destroy at one blow all the wit, and 
half the learning of the kingdom : to break the entire 
frame and constimtion of things; to ruin trade, ex- 
tinguish arti and sciences, with the professors of 
them ; in short, to turn our courts, exchanges, and 
shops, into deserts ; and would be full as absurd a$ 
the proposal of Horace, where he advises the Ro- 
mans, all in a body, to leave their city, and seek a 
new scat in some remote part of the world, by way 
of cure for the corruption of their manners. 

Therefore I think this caution was in itself alto- 
gether unnecessary, (which I have inserted only to 
prevent all possibility of caviUing) since ever)^ candid 
reader will easily understand my discourse to be in- 
tended only in defence of nominal Christianity ; the 
other, having been for some time wholly laid aside 
by general consent, as utterly inconsistent witii 
our present schemes of wealth and power. 

But why we should therefore cast off the name 
and tide of christians, although the general opinion 
■lu} resolution be so violent for it, I confess I cannot 
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(with submission) apprehend, nor is the consequence 
necessary. However, since the undertakers propos 
such wonderful advantages to the nation by thi 
project, and advance many plausible cbjcctiot 
against the system of Christianity, I shall bricflj 
consider the strength of both, fairly allow tl 
their greatest weight, and oftcr such answers as 
think, most reasonable. After which I will beg lead 
to show, what inconveniencies may possibly happen 
by such an innovation, in the present posture of* 
affairs. 

First, one great advantage proposed by the abc 
lishing of Christianity^ is, that it would very niucl 
enlarge and establish liberty of conscience, that great 
bulwark of our nation, and of the pfotestant fel 
gion ; which is still too much limited by pricstci 
notwithstanding all the good intentions of the k 
gi>lature, as we have lately found by a severe instance. 
For it is confidently reported, that two young gentle^ 
men of real hopes, bright wit, and profound ji 
ment, who, upon a thorough examination of cai 
and effects, and by iht mere force of natural abilitic 
without the least tincture of learning, having nude 
a discovery, that there was no God, and gei>erously 
communicating their thoughts fur tlie good of thy 
publick, were some time ago, by an unparallclle^ 
severity, and upon I know not what obsolete bw, 
broke for blasphemy. And as it has been wisely 
observed, if persecution once begins, no man ali> 
knows how far it may reach, or where it will end. 

In answer to all which, with deference to wis 
judgments, I think this rather shows the neccssii 
of a nominal religion among us. Great wits Ic 
to be free widi the highest objects; and if th* 
4 cannot 
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Cannot be allowed a God to revile or renounce, they 
will speak evil of dignities, abuse the government, 
and reflect upon the ministry; wlncK I am sure 
few will deny to be of much more pcrniciuus con^ 
sequence, according to the saying of Tiberius, deorum 
offtnsa diis cura. As to the particular fact related, 
think it is not fair to argue from one instance, 
rhaps another cannot be. produced : yet (to the 
Comfort of all those who may be apprehensive of 
persecution) blasphemy, we know, is freely spoken 
a million of times in every coffeehouse and tavern, or 
wherever else good company meet. It must be 
allowed indeed, that to break an English freeborn 
officer only for blasphemy, was, to speak the gentlest 
of such an action, a very high strain of absolute power. 
Little can be said in excuse for the general; perhaps 
c was afraid it might give offence to the allies, 
ong whom, for aught we know, it may be the 
'custom of the country to believe a God. But if he 
argued, as some liavc done, upon a mistaken prin- 
iplc, that an officer who is guilty of speaking bias* 
hcmy, may sume time or other proceed so far as to 
ise a mutiny, the consequence is by no means to 
t admitted ; for surely the commander of an 
English army is likely to be but til obeyed, whose 
Idicrs fear and reverence him, as little as they do 
Pcity. 

It is farther objected against the gospel system, 
at it obliges men to the belief of things too difficult 
for freethinkers, and such who have shaken off the 
prejudices that usually cling to a confined education. 
To which I answer, that men should be cautious 
how they raise objections, whicli reflect upon the 
wisdom of the nation. Is not every body freely 
Vox.. IL C c allowed 
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allowed to believe whuifvcr he pleases, and to pub- 
lish hts belief m the woiid whenever Ke thinks fit, 
especially if ir serves to strengthen the pany, which 
is in tlae right ? Would any indifferent fareigncr, 
%vho should read the trumpery lately written by 
Asgil, Tindal, Tolatid, Coward, and forty more, 
imagine the Gospel to be our rule of faith, and con- 
ii»med by pnirlianients ? Does any man either be- 
lieve, or say he believes, or desire to have it thought 
that he says he believes, one syllable of the mittcr? 
And is any man worse received upon that score, or 
does he find his want of nominal fajrh a disadvantage 
to him, in the pursuit of any civil or military ctn- 
ploynient ? What if there be an old dormant statute 
or two against him, are they not now obsoietc to a 
degree, that Empson and Dudley themselves, if 
they were now alive, would find it impossible to 
ptit them in execution. 

It is likewise urged, that there are, by computa- 
tion, in thii kin<;doni above ten thousand parsons, 
whose revenues, added to those of my lords ibc 
bishops, would suftice to maintain at least two 
hundred young gentlemen of wit and pleasure, aj)d 
freethinking, enemies to priestcraft, narrcnv prin- 
ciples, pedantry, and prejudices ; who mighr be an 
ornament to tlie court and town : and then again, 
so great a number of able [bodied] divines, might 
be a recruit to our fleet and armies.' This indeed 
appears lo be a consideration of some weight : but 
then, on the other side, several things deserve to be 
considered likewise: as first, whether it may not be 
thought necessary, that in certain tracts of countrTt 
like what we call parislics, there shall be oo^ man 
9X least; of a^hllicies to read and write. Then it seems 
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A wrong computation, tJmt tlie revenues of the 
churcli throughout this island, would be large enough 
to maintain two hundred young gentlemen^ or even 
half that number; after the present refined way of 
living; that is, to allow each of them such a rent, 
as, in the modern form of speecli, would tnake them 
easy. But stlU there is in this project a greater mis- 
chief behind; and we ought to beware of the wo- 
man's folly, who kiKed the hen, that every morning 
liaid her a golden egg. For, pray what would be- 
come of the race of men in the next age, if we had 
nothing to trust to beside the scrofulous consumptive 
productions, furnished by our men of wit and plea- 
sure, when, having squandered away their vigour, 
health, and estates, they are forced, by some dis* 
agreeable marriage, to piece up their broken for- 
tunes, and entail rottenness and politeness on their 
posterity ? Now, here arc ten thousand persons re* 
duced, by the wise regulations of Henry the eighth, 
to the necessity of a low diet, and moderate ex- 
ercise, who are the only great restorers of our breed, 
without which the nation would, in an age or two, 
become one great hospital. 

Another advantage proposed by the abolishing of 
Christianity ^ is, the clear gain of one day in seven, 
which is now entirely lost, and consequently the 
kingdom one seventh less considerable in trade, 
business, and pleasure; beside the loss to the pub- 
lick of so many stately structures, now in the hands 
of the clergy, which might be converted into play- 
houses, market-houses, cKchanges, common dor- 
niitories, and other publick edifices. 

I hope I shall be forgiven a hard word, if I caU 
this a perfect cavil. I readily own tliere has betn 
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an old custom, time out of tiiind, for people to 
assemble in the churches every Sunday, and ihu 
shops are still frequently shut, in order, a$ it !•' 
conceived, to preserve the memory of that ancient 
practice; but how this can prove a hindrance to 
business or pkas«rc, is hard to imagine. What if 
the men of pleasure are forced, one 'day in the wcek» 
to game at home instead of the chocoUtc^hotiscs ? 
arc not the taverns and coffeehouses open ? can there 
be a more convenient season for taking a dose 
physlck } arc fewer claps got upon Sundays, tha*^ 
other days ? is not that the chief day for traders to 
sum up the accounts of the week, and for kwyert 
to prepare their briefs ? But I would fain know, how,j 
it can be pretended, that the churches are mi! 
plied i where are more appointments and re 
dezvouses of gallantry ? where more care to ^>- 
pear in the foremost box, with greater advant 
of dress? where more meetings for business? whei 
more bargains driven of all sorts ? and where 
many conveniencies or incitements to^lcep? 

Tliere is one advantagCj greater than any of 
foregoing, proposed by the abolishing of clmstiij 
antty ; tiiat it will utterly extinguish parties amc 
us, by removing those factiom distinctions of hi| 
and low church, C7f whig and tory, presbyterian and 
church of England, which arc now so many gnefoos 
clogs upon publick proceedings, and are apt to dis^ 
pose men to prefer the gratifj'ing of themselves, or 
dcprcs&ing of their adversaries, before the mott a 
portant interest of the state. 

I confess, if it were certain, tiiat so great an 
vantage would redound to the nation by this ex- 
|}edicnt, I would submit^ and be silent; but will 

any 
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any man say, that if the words whoring, drinking, 
cheating, lying, stealing, were, by act of parliament, 
ejected out of the English tongue and dictionaries j 
we should all awake next morning chaste and 
temperate, honest and just, and lovers of truth ? Is 
this a fair consequence ? or if the physicians would 
forbid us to pronounce the word pox, gout, rheu- 
matism, and srone, would that expedient ser\'e, like 
so many talismans, to destroy rhe diseases them- 
selves ? are party and faction rooted in men's hearts 
no deeper than phrases borrowed from religion, or 
founded upon no firmer principles ? and is our 
langmge so poor, that we cannot Hnd other terms 
to express them ? are envy, pride, avarice, and am- 
bition such ill nomcnclators, that they cannot fur- 
nish appellations for their owners ? will not hey- 
dufces and mamalukes, mandarins, and patshaws, 
or any other words formed at pleasure, serve to 
distinguish those who arc in the ministry, from 
others, who would be in it if they could ? what^ 
for instance, is easier than to vary the form of speech, 
and instead of the word church, make it a question 
in poliricks, whether the monument be in danger I 
because religion was nearest at hand to furnish a few 
convenient phrases, is our Invention so barren, we 
can lind no other? suppose, for argument sake, that 
the Tories favoured Margarita*, the whigs Mrs* 
Tofts, and the trimmers Valentini; would not 
Margaritians, Toftians, and Valentinians be very tole- 
rable marks of distinction ? the prasin! and veniti, 
two most virulent factions in Italy, began (if I 
remember right) by a distinction of colours in ri- 

• Italiaa fiDgers then iii vo^e. 
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bands; and we might contend with as good a grace 
about the dignity of the blue and tlie green, which 
would senc as properly to divide the court, the 
parHamant, and the kingdom^ between rhem, as 
any terms of art whatsoever borrowed from religion. 
And therefore I think there is little force in tliu 
objection against Christianity, or prospectof so great 
an advantage, as is proposed in the abolt&hing 
of it. 

It is again objected, as a very absurd ridiculous., 
custom, that a set of men should be suffered, ttiuch 
less employed and hired, to bawl one day in seven 
against tJie lawfulness of those methods most in use:, 
toward the pursuir of greatness, riches, andpleamrc»^ 
which are tiie constant practice of all men alive on 
the other six. But this objection ii, I think, a 
little unworthy of so refined an age as our*. Let 
us argue tliis matter calmly : I appeal to the breast 
of any polite freethinker, wiiether, in the pursuit 
of gratifying a predominant passion, he luis not 
always felt a wonderful incitement, by reflecting it 
was a thing forbidden : and thertfore we see, tn 
order to cultivate this taste, the wisdom of the nation 
has taken special care, that the ladies should be 
furnished with prohibited silks, and the men, with 
prohibited wine. And indeed it were to be wished, 
that some other prohibitions were promoted, in order 
to improve the pleaiures of the town ; which, for 
want of sucli expedients, begin already i as I am told, 
to flag and grow languid, giving way daily to cruel 
inroads from the spleen. 

It is likewise proposed as a great advantage to the 
publick, that if we once discard the system of the 
Gospel, all religion will of course be bani&hcd for 
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and consequently, along with it, those grievous 
sjudices of education, which, under the names of 
virtue, conscience, honour, justice, and the like, 
are so apt to disturb the peace of human mtnds, and 
the notions v%'hercof are so hard to be eradicated, by 
right reason, or freethinking, sometimes during the 
whole course of our lives. 

Here first I observe, how difficulr ir is to get nd 
of a phrase, which the world is once grown fond of, 
though the occasion that first produced it, be entirely 
taken away. For several years past, if a man had 
but an ill-favoured nose, the deep t!i'mker9 of the 
age would, some way or oilier, contrive to impute 
the cause to rlie prejudice of his education, From 
this fountain are said to be derived all our foolish 
notions of justice, piety, love of our country ; all 
our opinions of God, or a future sMte, Heaven, 
Hell, and the like ; and there might formerly per- 
haps have been some pretence for this charge. But 
so effectual care has been since taken lo remove 
those prejudices, by an entire change in the methods 
of education, that (with honour I menilon it to our 
polite innovators) the young gentlemen, who arc 
now on the scene, seem to have not the least tinc- 
ture of those infusions, or string of those weeds i 
and, by consequence, the reason for abolishing 
nominal chrisrianiiy upon that pretext, is wholly 
ceased. 

For the rest, it may perhaps adtiiita controversy, 
whether the banishing of all notions of religion 
whatsoever, would be convenient for the vulgar. 
Not tijat I am in the least of opinion with those, 
who hold religion to have been the invention of po- 
liticians, to keep the lower part of the world in 
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awe, by the fear of invisible powers ; unless num- 
kind were then very tlifferent to what it b now : 
for I look upon the mass or body of our people here 
in England, to be as freethinkers, that is to say, 
as staunch Linbelievers, as any of the highest raok. 
But r conceive sonit scattered notions about a supe- 
riour power, to be of singular use for the common 
people, as furnishing excellent materials to keep 
children quiet when they grow peevish, and pro- 
viding topicks of amusement, in a tedious uinrt»r- 
jiiglit. 

Lastly, it is proposed, as a singular advantage) 
that the abolishing of dirlstianiry will very much 
contribute to the uniting of protestants, by enlarging 
die terms of communion, so as to take in all sorts 
of dissenters, who arc now shut out of the pale, 
upon account of a few ceremonies, which all sides 
confess to be thing* indifferent : that this alone 
will effectually answer the great ends of a scheme 
for comprehension, by opening a lai^e tioble gate, 
at which all bodies may enrer; whereas the chaffer- 
ing widi dissenters, and dodging about this or the 
odier ceremony, is but like opening a few wicken, 
and leaving them at jar, by which no more than 
one can get in at a time, and that, not without 
stooping, and sideling, and squeezing his body. 

To all tliis I answer, that there is one darling in- 
clination of mankind, which usually af^cts to be a 
retainer to religion, tliough she be neither its pa- 
rent, its godmother, or its friend ; 1 mean the «pi-: 
rjt of opposition, that lived long before Christianity, 
and can easily subsist without it. Let us, for in- 
stance, examine wherein the oppositiot\ of sectaries 
^mong us comists; we shall find Christianity to havt. 
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iko sliarc in it at all. Does the Gospel any where 
prescribe a starched squeezed countenance, a still 
formal gait, a singularity of manners and habit, or 
any affected modes of speech, different from the 
reasonable part of mankind ? Yet, if christianitjr 
did not lend its name to stand in the gap, and to 
etnploy or divert these humours, they mast of ne- 
cessity be spent in contrarentions to the laws of the 
land, and disturbance of the publick peace. There 
is a portion of enthusiasm assigned to every nation, 
which, if it has not proper objects to work on, 
will burst out, and set all in a flame. If the quiet 
of a state can be bought, by only flinging men a 
few ceremonies to devour, it is a purchase no wise 
man would refuse. Let the mastifl's amuse tliem- 
selres about a sheep's skin stuffed with hay, pro- 
vided it will keep them from worrying the flock. 
The institution of convents abroad, seems, in one 
point, a strain of great wisdom; there being few 
irregularities in human passions, that may not have 
recourse to vent themselves in some of those orders, 
which are so many retreats for the speculative, the 
melancholy, the proud, the silent, the politick, and 
the morose, to spend themselves, and evaporate the 
noxious particles; for each of whom, we in this 
island, are forced to provide a several sect of religion, 
to keep them quiet ; and whenever cliristianit\' shall 
be abolished, the legislature must find some other 
expedient to employ and entertain them. For what 
imports it how large a gate you open, if tlierc will 
be always left a number, who place a pride an J a 
merit in refusing to enter } 

Having thus considered the most important ob- 
jectiotis against Christianity, and the chief advantages 
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proposed by the abolishing thereof j I shall now 
with equal deference and submission to wiser judg- 
ments, as before, proceed to mention a few incoa- 
Teniencies that may happen, if the Gospel should be 
repealed, which perhaps the projectors may not 
have sufficiently considered. 

And first, I am very sensible how much the gen- 
tlemen of wit and pleasure are apt to murmur, and 
be choked at the sight of so many daggled-tail par- 
sons, who happen to fall in thetr way^ and offend 
their eyesj but at the same time, these wise re- 
formers do not consider, what an advantage and fe- 
licity it is, for great wits to be always provided with 
objects of scorn and contempt, in order to exercise 
and improve tlicir talents, and divert their spleen 
from falling on each other, or on themselves; espe- 
cially when all this may be done, wiilioui the least 
imaginable danger to their persons. 

And to urge another argument of a parallel na- 
ture : if Christianity were once abolished, how codd 
the freethinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men 
of profound learning, be able to find another sub- 
ject, so calculated in all points, whereon to display 
their abilities ? what wonderful productions of wit 
should we be deprived of, from those, whose genius, 
by continual practice, has been wholly turned upon 
raillery and invectives against religion, and would 
therefore never be able to shine or diiungiiish thcm- 
selres, upon any other subject ! wc are daily com* 
plaining of the great decline of wit among us, and' 
would we take away tlie greatest, perhaps the only 
topick we have left ? who would ever have susjKCtcd 
Asgil for a wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the 
inexhaustible stock of Christianity had not been at 
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liand, to provide them with materials ? what other 
subject through all art or nature, could have pro- 
duced Tindal for a profound author, or furnished 
him with readers ? it is the wise choice of the subject, 
that alone adorns and distinguishes the writer. For, 
had a hundred such pens as these been employed on 
the side of religion, they would have immediately 
sunk into silence and oblivion. 

Nor do I think it wholly groundless, or my fears 
altogether imaginary, that the abolishing Christianity 
may perlmps bring the cliurch into danger, or at 
least put tlic senarc to the trouble of another secu- 
ring vote, I desire I may not be mistaken t I am 
far from presuming to affirm, or think, that the 
church is in danger at present, or as thing? now 
stand; but we know not how soon it may be so, 
when the christian religion is repealed. As plausible 
as this project seems, there may be a dangerous de- 
sign lurking under it. Nothing can be more noto- 
rious^ than that the atheists, deists, socinians, anti- 
trinitarrans, and other subdivisions of freethinkers, 
are persons of little zeal for the present ecclesiastical 
establishment : their declared opinion is for repeal- 
ing the sacramental test ; they arc very indifferent 
with regard to ceremonies ; nor do they hold thejm 
div'mum of episcopacy: therefore this may be in- 
tended as one politick step toward altering the con • 
stitution of the church established, and setting up 
presbytery in the stead, which I leave to be farther 
considered by those at the helm. 

In the last place, I think nothing can be more 
plain, than that by this expedient, we shall run inro 
die evil we chiefly pretend to avoid i and that the 
abolishment of the christian religion, will be the 

readiest 
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readiest course we can take to introdtice pop«r5r. And 
I am the more inclined to this opinion, because we 
know it has been the constant practice ofthe jesoits, 
to send over emissaries, with instructions to per- 
sonate themselves members of the several prevailing 
sects among m. So it is recorded, tliat they have at 
sundry times appeared in the disguise of presbyte- 
rianS} anabaptists, independents, and qinkers, ac- 
cording as any of these were most in credit ; so, since 
the fashion has been taken up of exploding religion, 
the popish missionaries have not been wanting to 
mix with tJie freethinkers ; among whom Toland, 
the great oracle of the antichristians, is an Irish 
priest, the son of an Irish priest ; and the most 
learned and ingenious author of a book, called the 
Kights of the Christian Church, was in a proper' 
juncture reconciled to the Romish faith, whose true 
son, as appears by a hundred passages in his treatise, 
he still continues. Perhaps I could add some othcn 
to the number; but the fact is beyond dispute, and 
the reasoning they proceed by is right : for, stip- 
posing Christianity to be extinguished, the people will 
never be at ease till they find out some other iWj 
thod of worship; which will as infallibly prodi 
superstition, as superstition will end in popcry- 

And therefore, if notwithstanding all I have said, 
it still be thought necessary to have a bill brought in 
for repealing Christianity, I would humbly oWcT an 
amendment, that initead of the word Christianity, 
may be put religion in general ; which, I conceive, 
will much better answer all the good ends pr 
posed by the projectors of it. For, as long as vre' 
leave in being a God and his providence, with all 
the necessary consequences, which curious and in- 

qiusitive 
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qmsitite men will be apt to draw from such pre- 
mises, we do not strike at the root of the evil, though 
we should ever so cffecfually annihilate the present 
scheme of the Gospel : for, of what use is freedom 
of thought, if it will not produce freedom of action? 
which is the sole end,. how remote soever in ap- 
pearance, of all objections against Christianity; and 
therefore, the freethinkers consider it as a sort of 
ediSce, wherein all the parrs have such a mutual 
depcndance on each other, tfiat if you happen to 
pull out one single nail, the whole fabrick must fall 
to the ground. This was happily expressed by him, 
who had heard of a text brought for proof of the 
trinity, which in an ancient manuscript was dif- 
ferently read ; he thereupon immediately took the 
hint, and by a sudden deduction of a long sorites^ 
most logically concluded ; why, if it be as you say, 
I may safely whore and drink on, and defy the 
parson. From which, and many the like instances 
easy to be produced, I tliink nothing can be more 
manifest, than that the quarrel is not against any par- 
ticular points of hard digestion in the christian sys- 
tem, but against religion in general ; which, by lay- 
ing restraints on human nature, is supposed the great 
enemy to the freedom of thought and action. 

Upon the whole, if it shall still be thought for 
the benefit of church and state, that Christianity be 
abolished, I conceive however, it may be more con- 
venient to defer the execution to a time of peace; 
and not venture, in this conjuncture,- to disoblige 
our allies, who, as it falls our, are all christians, 
and many of them, by the prejudices of their edu- 
cation, so bigotted, as to place a sort of pride in the 
appellation. If upon being rejected by them, we 
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are to trust to an alliance with 'the Turk, we 
shall find ourselves much deceived : for, as he is 
too remote, and generally engaged in war with the 
Persian emperor, so his people would be more scan-* 
dalized at our infidelity, than our christian neigh^ 
hours. For the Turks are not only strict observers 
of religious worship, but, what is worsen believe a 
God i which is more than is required of us, even 
Vrhile we preserve the name of christians.' 

To conclude : whatever some may think of the 
great advantages to trade by this favourite scheme, I 
do very much apprehend, that in six months time 
after the act is passed for the extirpation of the Gospel, 
the Bank and East-India stock may fall at least one 
per cent. And since that is fifty times more, than 
ever the wisdom of our age thought fit to venture, 
for the preservation of Christianity, there is no rea- 
son we should be at so great a loss, merely for the 
sake of destroying it. 
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A PROJECT 

FOR THE 

ADVANCEMENT OF RELIGION 

AND THB 

REFORMATION OF MANNERS*, 

O quisquis volet impias 

Ciedes, aut rabiem tollere nvicam : 
Si qutcret pater urbium 

Subscribi statuis, indomitam audeat 
Befrcenare licentiam. Hor. Lib. III. Od. 24. 

BY A PERSON OF OUALITY. 



TO THB COUNTESS OP BBRKBLET. 
MADAM, 

JYly intention of prefixing your ladyship's name, 
is not, after the common form, to desire your 
protection of the following papers ; which I take 

* Mr. Steele, in the Tatler, N" $, speaking of this project, 
jays, " It is written with the spirit of one who has seen the 
" world enough to undervalue it with good-breeding. The au- 
" thor must certainly be a man of wisdom as well as piety, and 
" have spent much time in the exercise of both. The real causes 
" of the decay of the interest of religion are set forth in a clear 
" and lively manner, without unseasonable passions; and the 
" whole air of the book, as to the language, the sentiments, and 
** the reasonings, shows it was written by one whose virtue sits 
" easy about him, and to whom vice is thoroughly contemptible. 
*' It was said by one in company, alluding to that knowledge of 
*' the world this author seems to have. The man writes much like 
** a Gentleman, and goes to Heaven with a very good mien." 
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to be a very unreasonable request i since by being 
inscribed to your Udyship* though without your 
knowledge, and from a concealed hand, you can-i 
not recommend them without some suspicion of 
partiality. My real design is, I confess, the very 
same I have often detested in most dcdicaiions ; thacj 
of publishing your praises to the world ; not upaa! 
the subject of your noble birth, for I know others 
as noble ; or of the gTcarness of your fortune* for I 
know others far greater ; or of that beautifiil race . 
(the images of their parents) which call you mother; 
for even this may perhaps have been equalled in 
some other age or country. Besides, none of these 
advantages do derive any accomplishments to the 
owners, but serve at best only to adorn what ihty 
really possess. What I intend is, your piety, truth, 
good sense, and good nature, affability, and charity; 
wherein I wish your ladyship had many equals, or 
any superiourss, and I wish I could say, 1 knew them 
too, for then your ladyship might have had a chance 
to escape this address. In the mean time, I thmk 
it highly nccessarj'^, for the interest of virtue and re- 
ligion, that the whole kingdom should be informedj 
in some parts of your character : for instance, that' 
the easiest and politest conversation, joined with the 
truest piety, may be observed in your ladyship, in u 
great perfection, as they were ever seen apart, in 
any other persons. That by your prudence *nd ma- 
nagement under several disadvantages, you have pre- 
served the lustre of that most noble £uBily, into 
wlych you are grafted, and which the unmcas 
profusion of ancestors, for many ^oeratioas, 
too much eclipsed. Then, how happily you per-! 
form every office of life, to which Frovidcocc has 
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tailed you ; in the education of those two incom- 
parable daughters, whose conduct is so universally 
admired ; in every duty of a prudent, complying, 
affectionate wife ; in that care which descends to tlie 
meanest of your domestic ksi and lastly, in thatend> 
less bounty to the poor, and discretion where to dis- 
tribute it. I insist on my opinion, that it is of 
importance for the publick to know this and a great 
deal more of your ladyship ; yet whoever goes about 
to inform them shall, instead of finding credit, per- 
haps be censured for a flatterer. To avoid so Usual 
a reproach, I declare rhis to be no dedication, but 
merely an introduction to a proposal for the ad^ 
vanccment of religion and mora!s, by tracing, how-» 
cvcf imperfectly, some few lineaments in the cha- 
racter of a lady, who has spent all her life in the 
practice and promotion of both. 



Among all the schemes offered to the pub- 
lick in this projecting age, I have obseri'ed, witK. 
some displeasure, that there have never been any 
for the improven^ent of religion and morals; which, 
beside the piety of the design, from the consecjuence 
of such a reformation in a future life, would be the 
best natural means for advancing the publick felicity 
of the state, as well as the present happiness of every* 
individual- For, a* much as faith and morality 
are ilcclined among us, I am akogetlier confident, 
thev miglit in a short time, and with no very great 
trouble, be raised to as high a perfection as num- 
bers arc capable of receiving. Indeed, the method 
Vol. IL D d la 
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is SO easy and obvious, and some present oppotm 
tun'uies so good, that, in order to have this project 
j^educed to practice, there seems to want * nothing 
more than to put those in mind, who by their ho 
jiour, dut>s and interest, arc chiefly concerned. 

But because it is idle to propose remedies, before 
we are assured of the disease, or to be in fear, tilJ 
we are convinced of the danger ; I shall first show m 
general, tliat the nation is exticinely corrupted in 
religion and morals ; and then I will offer a short 
scJiecnc for tlie refurmation of both. 

As to the first, I know it is reckoned but a foi 
of speech, when divines complain of the wickcdf 
of the age: however, I believe upon a fair compa^ 
lison with other times and countries, it would be 
found an undoubted truth. 

For first, to deliver nothing but plain matter of 
fact without exaggeration or satire, I suppose it will 
be granted, that hardly one in a hundred among our 
people of quality or gentry, appears to act by any 
principle of religion ; that great numbers of tlicm do 
entirely discard ir, and arc ready to own their dis- 
belief of all revelation in ordinary discourse. Nor 
is the case much better among the vulgar, espe- 
cially in great towns, where the profanencss and ig- 
;iarance of handicraftsmen, small traders, scr\*anis, 
and the like, are t,o a degree very hard to be ira*- 
gincd greater -|~. Then, it is observed abroad, that 
uo race of mortals have so little sense of religion, a* 
the English soldiei's; to confirm which, 1 have been 

• Thav leent* ' to \rant nothinp more,' ia ■ l»d mprKika) 
bcucr ihu«»— ' T . ■ tlian uj»* (3fc. 

■f 'I'lm isali _i ■ 15—' a:c to a 

• jjrcutcr dim can easily be im-igruod.* 
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often told by great officers of the army, that in the 
tphole compass of their acquaintance, they could 
not recollect three of their profession, who seemed 
to regard, or believe, one syllable of the Gospel; 
aod the same at least maybe affirmed of the fleet. Tlie 
consequences of all which upoa the actions of men 
are equally manifest. They never go about, as in 
former rimes, to hide or palliate their vices, but 
expose them freely to view, like any other common 
occurrences of life, without the least reproach from 
the world, or themselves. For instance, any man 
will tell you he intends to be drunk this evening, 
or was so last night, with a3 little ceremony or 
scruple, as he would tell you the time of the day. 
He will let you know he is going to a wench, or that 
he has got the venereal disease, with as much indif- 
fercncy, as he would a piece of publick news. He 
will swear, curse, or blaspheme, without the least 
passion or provocation. And though all regard for 
peputation is not quite laid aside in the other sex, it 
js however at 30 low an ebb, that very few among 
them seem to think virtue and conduct of absolute 
necessity for presenting iit. If this be not so, how 
comes it to pa$s, that women of tainted reputations, 
find the same countenance and reception in all pub- 
lick places, with those of the nicest virtue, who pay 
and receive visits from tliem, without any manner 
of scruple i wliicJi proceeding, as it is not v^cry old 
among us, so 1 take it to be of most pernicious con- 
sequence: it looks like a sort of compounding be- 
tween virtue and vice, as if a vvom.an were allowed 
to be vicious, provided she be not a profligate j ai 
if there were a certain point, where gallantry ends, 
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?«jd infamy begins j or that a. Jiundred criminal 
amours^ were not as pardonable as half a score. 

Beside those corruptions already mentioned, it 
would be endless to enumerate such as arise from 
the excess of play or gaming : the cheats, tJic quar- 
rels, the oaths, and blasphemies, among the men ; 
among the women, the neglect of houshold affairs, 
the unlimited freedoms, the unclecent passion, and 
lasrly, the known in!et to all lewdness^ when after 
an ill run, the person muit answer the defects of the 
purse, the rule on such occasions holding true in 
play, as it does in law; quod nsn Imbet in erumena, 
iudt in corpora. 

But alt these are trifles in comparison, if wc 
step into other scenes, and consider the fraud and 
cozenage of trading men and shopkeepers ; that 
insatiable gulf of injustice and oppression, the law; 
the open traffick for all civil and military cmplo)'- 
mcnts, (I wish it rested there) without die Icait re-j 
gard to merit or qualificattons ; die corrupt 
r.agement of men in office ; tlie many dctcstabl 
abuses in choosing those, who represent the people } 
with the management of interest and factions amoog 
the representatives : to which I must be bold to add, 
the ignorance of some of the lower clergy j the mean 
servile temper of others ; tliC pert pragmatical de- 
meanour of several young stagers in ilivinity, upoa 
their first producing dicmselvcs into the wodds 
with many other circumstances, needless, or ra- 
ther invidious to mention ; which falling in with. 
the corruptions alrcatly related, have, however 
uniustly, almost rendered tlic whole order con- 
temptible. 
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This is a short view of the generaJ depravuies 
among us, without entering into particulars, whicii 
would be an endJess labour. Now, as universal and 
deep* rooted as these appear to be, I am utterly de- 
ceived, if an effectual remedy might not be applied 
to roost of them ; neither am I at present upon a 
wild spectiktive project^ but such a one as Enay be 
easily put in execution. 

For, while the prerogative of giving all employ- 
ments continues in the crown, either immediately, 
or by subordinarion, it is in the power of the prince 
to make piety and virtue become ihc fashion of tiie 
age, if, at the same time, he would make them ne- 
cessary qualifications for favour and preferment. 

It is clear from present experience, that tlie ba-c 
example of tie best prince will not have any mighty 
influence, where tiie age is very corrupt, l-'or, 
when was there ever a better prince on the tlirone, 
than the present queen ? I do not talk of her talent 
for government^ her love of the people, or any 
other qualities that arc purely regal ; but lier pi^ty,. 
charity, temperance, conjugal lovc» and whatever 
other virtues do l>cst adorn a private life j whertiji, 
without question or flattery, she has no sureriour : 
yet, neither will it be satire or peevish invectire rti 
aiHrm, that infidelity and vice are not much dimi- 
nished since her coming to the crown, nor wil!^ 
in all probability, till more effectual renicdics be 
provided. 

Thus human nature seems to lie under the disad- 
vantage, iliat the example alone of a vicious princ«„ 
will in time corrupt an age ; but the example of a 
good one, will not be sufficient to reform it without 
fardier endeavours. Princes reiust tjiereforc iupply 
o 1} 3 tbig 
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this defect by a. vigorous exercise of that authority, 
which the law has left them j by m^Uting it every 
man's interest and honour, to cultivate religion at 
virtue ; by rendering vice a disgrace, and the cci 
ruin to preferment or pretensions *. all which they 
should first attempt in tlieir own coiurts and ^milics. 
For instance, might not the queen's dotuesticks of 
the middle and lower sort, be obliged, upon penalty 
of suspension or loss of their employments, to ti con- 
stant weekly attendance at least on the service of the 
church ; to a decent behaviour in it ; to receive the 
sacrament fovsr times in the year; to avoid swearing 
and irreligious prophanc discourses ; and to the ap- 
pearance at least, of temperance and chastity? 
tr/ight not the care of all this be committed to the 
strict inspection of proper ofRceis ? might not thoac 
of Jvighcr rank, and nearer access to lier auy«t)''.s 
ptrson, receive her own commands to the same pur- 
pose, and be countenanced, or disfavoured, accord- 
ing as they obey ? might not the queen lay her iiim 
junctions on the bishops, ajid other great men of « 
doubted piety, to make diligcac inquiry, and give 
her notice, if any person about her should happen to 
be of libertine principles or morals? might not 
those, wlio enter upon any office in her majcsryl 
fiunily, be obliged lo take an oath parallel with thai 
afi'sinst simony, which is administered to the clergy? 
it is not to be dciubttd, but that if these, or f l»c like 
proceedings, were duly observed, morality and reli- 
gion ^'ould soon become fashionable court rirtues, 
ajid- be taken up as th? only methods to get or keep 
employments there t whivh alone would havi ' ",' 
influence upon many uf the nobility ai. I . ^ jj 
gentry. 

But. 
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But, if tlie like methotb were pursued as far tki 
possible, with regard to those, who are in the.gitat 
employments of state, it is hard to conceive how 
general a reformation they might in time produce 
among us. For, if piety and vimte were once 
reckoned qualifications necessary to preferTnent, every 
man thus endowed, when put into great stations, 
would readily imitate the queen's example, in the 
distribution of all offices in his disposal ; especially 
if any apparent transgression, through favour or par* 
tiality, would be imputed to him for a mtsde* 
meanour, by which he must certainly forfeit his fa- 
vour and station : and there being such grtat numbers 
in employment, scattered through every town and 
county in this kingdom, if all these were exemplary 
/la the conduct of their lives, things would soon rake 
a new face, and religion receive a might)' encourage- 
ment : nor would the publick weal be le« ad- 
vanced ; since of nine offices in rtn that are ill tx- 
ectued. The defect is not in capacity or uiidcrstand'- 
ing, but in common honesty. I know no employ- 
ment, for which piety disqualifies any man ; and if 
it did, I doubt the objcctioit would not be very sea- 
sonably ofFcTcd-at prcjcnt : because, it isperiiaps too 
just a reflection, that in the disposal of places, the 
question whether a person be fit for what he is re- 
coramcndcd to, is generally the last that is thougltt 
on or regarded, 

I have often imagined, that something parallel to 
die office of censors anciently in R,ome, wottld be 
of mighty use among us, and could be easily limited 
from running into any exorbitances. The Romani 
understood liberty at least as well as we, were u 
jealous of it, and upon every occasion as bdd a*- 
D i> 4 sertors. 
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sertors. Yet I do not remember to have read any 
great complaint of the abuses in that office among^. 
them; but many admirable effects of it are left 
upon record. There are several pernicious vices 
frequent and notorious among us, that escape or 
elude ihe punishment of any law wc liave yet in- 
vented, or have had no law at all against them; 
such as atheism, drunkenness, frauds avarice, and 
several others ; which, by this institution, wisely 
regulated, might be much reformed. Suppose, fcM" 
instance, tJiat itinerary commissioners were appointed 
to inspect every where throughout the kingdoAii 
into the conduct, at least of men in office, with 
respect to their morals and religion, as well as their 
abilities; to receive the complaints and inforn " - , 
that siiould be offered against them, and miii 
report here upon oath to the court or the ministry, 
who should reward or punish accordingly. I avoid 
entering into the particulars of this, or any other 
scheme, which coming from a private hand, might 
be liable to many defects, but wnuld soon be digested 
by the wisdom of the nation : and surely, six thoa- 
sand pounds a year ivouM not be ill laid out, amoi^, 
as many commissioners duly qualified, who in three 
divisions should be jiersonully obliged to take their 
yearly circuits for that purpose, 

Biitihii is beside my present design, which 
to 5how what degree of reformation is in tli- 
of the queen, without tlie intcrp>osition of tht 
turc ; and which her majesty is, without question, 
obliged in conscicr.ce to endcav{)ur by tier authority, 
«s much as she does by her pracnce. 

It will be easily granted, that the example of this 
great town has 4 mighty influence over the whole 

kingdoffl I 
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the coLut, and the ministry, 
and tfiosc xvho by tlieir employments, or their hopes, 
depend upon them. Now, if under so excellent a 
princess, as the present queen, we would suppose a 
family strictly regulated, as I have above proposed ; 
a ministry, where every single person was of dis- 
tinguished piety ; if we should suppose alJ great 
offices of state and law filled after the same manner, 
and with such as were equally diligent in choosing 
persons, who, in their several subordinations, would 
be obliged to follow the examples of tlieir superiours, 
under the penalty of loss of favour and place; will 
not every body grant, that the empire of vice and 
irreligion would be soon destroyed in this great 
metropolis, and receive a terrible blow through the 
whole island, wluch has so great an intercourse with 
it, and so mucli affects to follow its fashions ? 

For, if religion were once understood to be the 
necessary step 10 favour and preferment, can it be 
imagined that any man would openly offend against 
it, who had the least regard for his reputation or 
his fortune ? there is no quality so contrary to any 
nature, which men cannot affect, and put on upon 
occasion in order to serve an interest, or gratify a 
prevailing passion. The proudest man will personate 
humility, the morosest learn to flatter, the laziest 
wilt be sedulous and active, where he is in pursuit 
of what he has much at heart : how ready there- 
fore would most men be to step into the paths of 
virtue and piety, if diey infallibly led to favour and 
fortune ! 

If swearing and profaneness, scandalous and 
avovvfd lewdness^ excessive gaming and intempe- 
rance, 
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ranee, were a little discountenanced in ihc army, I 
canriLtt readily see what ill consequences could be 
apprehended. If gentlemen of that profession, were 
at least obliged to some external decorum in their 
conduct, or even if a profligate life and character, 
were not a means of advancement, and the appear- 
ance of piety a most infallible hindrance, it is im- 
possible the corruptions there should be so \int%xr»] 
and exorbitant. I have been assured by several great 
officers, that no troops abroad are so ill disciplined as 
the English ; which cannot well be otherwise* while 
the common soldiers^ have perpetually before their 
eyes, the vicious example of their leaders ; and it ia 
hardly possible for those to commit any crime^ 
wheieof these are not infinitely more guilty, an(| 
with less temptation. 

It is comjiionly charged upon the gentlemen of 
the army, that the beastly vice of drinkiog lo ex- 
cess, has been lately, from their example, restored 
among us ; which for some years before was almost 
dropped in England, But, whoever the introducers 
were, they have succeeded to a miracle ; roany of 
the young nobility and gentry are already become 
great proficients, and are under no mantwr of con- 
cern to hide their talent, but are got beyond all 
sense of shame, or fear of reproach. 

This might soon be remedied, if the queen would 
think fit to declare, that no young pcfion of qtia- 
lity whatsoever, who was notoriously addicted to 
that, or any other vice, should be capable of her 
favour, or even admitted into her presence; with 
positive command to bcr ministers, and others in 
great office, to treat them in the same manncrj after 
v^hich, all men, who had any regard for their re^ 
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putation, or any prospect of preferment, wouM avoid 
their commerce. This would quickly make that 
vice so scandalous, that those who could not subdue^ 
would at least endeavour to disguise it. 

By the like methods, a stop might be put to that 
ruinous practice of deep gaming ; and the reasQti 
why it prevails so much, is, because a treatment, 
directly opposite in every point, is made use of to 
promote it : by which means, the laws enacted 
against this abuse arc wholly eluded. 

It cannot be denied, that the want of strict dis- 
cipline in the universities, has been of pernicious 
consequence to the youth of this nation, who are 
there almost left entirely to their own management, 
especially those i^mong them of bitter quality and 
fortune; who, because they are not under a ncccs* 
sity of making learning their maintenance, are easily 
allowed to pass their time, and take their degrees, 
with little or no improvement! than which there 
cannot well be a greater absurdity. For, if no ad- 
vancement of knowledge can be had from tho^e 
places, the time there spent is at best utterly lost» 
became every ornamental part of education, is 
better taught elsewhere: and, as for keeping youtlis 
out of harm's way, I doubt, where so many of f hem 
are got together* at full liberty of doing what they 
please, it will not answer the end. But, whatever 
abuses, corruptions, or deviations from statutes, 
have crept into the universities through neglect, or 
length of time, they might in a great degree be re- 
formed, by strict injunctions from court (upon-cach 
particular) to the vi^ittors and heads of houses; bc' 
side the peculiar authority the queen may have in 

eral colleges, whereof her prcdcces&urs were ihc 

foandcis. 
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founders. And among other regulations, it wou14J 
be verjr convenient to prevent the excess of drink- 
ing ; with that scurvy custom among the lads, 
and parent of the forraer vicc» the taking of to- 
bacco, where it is not absolutely necessary in point 
of health. 

From the universities, the young nobility, and 
others of great fortunes^ are sent for early up lo 
town, for fear of contracting any airs of pcdaiitryi 
by a college education. Many of the younger 
gentry retire to the inns of court, where ihcy are 
wholly left to their own discretion. And the coo» 
sequence of tilts remissness in education appears, by 
obsening that nine in ten of those, who rise ia the 
church or the court, the law, or the army, are 
vounger brothers, or new men, whose n^irrow for- 
tunes have forced them upon industry anU appU* 
cation. 

As for the inns of court, unless ivc suppose rhcra 
to be much degenerated, they must needs be the 
worst instituted seminaries in any christian country s 
but whether they may be corrected without inlcr- 
posttion of the legislature, 1 have not skill enough n 
to determine. However, it is certain, that all ivtie 
nations have agreed in the necessity of a strict edu- 
cation, which consisted, among other things, io 
the observance of moral duties, especially justice, 
temperance, and chastity, as well as the knoT-^l- fJ-- 
of arts, anil bodily exercises: but all these . 
us are laughed out of doors. 

Without the least intention to offend the clergy, 
I cannot but tliink, that tlirough a mistaken notion 
and practice, Ihcy prevent themselves frora di»ing 
much service, which otherwise might lie iti thcif 
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power, to religion and virtue : I mean» by affecting 
so much to converse v/if!i encb other, anti caring "50 
little to mingle with the laity. They have their 
particular clubs, and particular coffeehouses, where 
they generally appear in clusters: a single ilivine 
dare.s hardly show his person among numbers of 
fine gentlemen ; or if he happens to f;i!l info sucH 
company, he is silent ami suspicious, in continual 
apprehension that some pert man of pleasure sliould 
break an immunnerly jest, and render him ridiculous. 
Now I rake this behaviour of the clei^y to be just 
as reasonable, as if the physicians should agree to 
spend their time in \'isiting one another, or their se- 
veral apothecaries, and leave their patients to shift 
for themselves. In my humble opinion, the clergy's 
business lies entirely among the iaicy; neither is 
there, perhaps, a more effectual way to forward the 
salvation of men's souls, than for spiritual persons to 
make themselves as agreeable as they can, in the 
conversations of the world ; for which a learned edu- 
cation gives them great advantage, if they would 
please to improve and apply it. It so happens, that 
the men of pleasure, who never go to church, nor 
me themselves to read books of devotion, form 
their ideas of the clergy from a few poor strollers 
they often observe in the streets, or sneaking out of 
some person of quality^s house, where they are hired 
by the ludy at ten shillings a month : while tliosc 
of better figure and parts, do seldom appear to cor- 
rect these notions. And let some reasoners think 
what they please, it is certain that men most be 
brought to esteem and love the clergy, before they 
can be persuaded to be in love with religion. No 
man values the best medicine, if administered by a 

physician. 
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physician, whose person he hates or despises. If 
the clergy were as forward to appear in all compa- 
nies, as other gentlemen, and would a little stadf 
the arts of conversation to make ihcmselfes agree- 
able, they might be Welcome at every party where 
there was the least regard for politeness or good 
sense ; and consequently prevent a thousand viciotu 
or prol'ane discourses, as well as actions ; neither 
wouUl men of imdeistanding complain, that a cler- 
gyman was a constraint tipon the company » bccaow! 
ihey could not speak blasphemy, or obscene jests be- 
fore him. While the people are so jealous of the 
clergy's ambition, as to abhor all thoughts of the 
return of ecclesiastick disciplineamongthem, I do not 
sec aHy other method left for men of that function to 
take, in order to reform the ivorld, than by using ail 
honest arts to make themselves acceptable to the 
laity. This, no doubt, is part of that wisdom of the 
serpent, which the author of Christianity directs, and 
fsilie very method used by St, Paul, who became 
all tilings to all mcn^ to the Jews a Jew, an^ a Greek 
to the Greeks. 

How to remedy these inconveniences, may be « 
matter of some difficulty ; since the clergy seem t9 
be of an opinson, that tliis humour of sequestering' 
themselves is a part of their duty ; nay, as I remem- 
ber, the?y have been told so by some of tlicir bisliopi 
in their pastoral letters, particularly by one* among 
them of great merit and distinction, who yet, lit. 
his own practice, has all hts lifetime takeit a course 
dir<t:ily contrary. Bur I am deceived, if an awk- 
ward shmme, and fear of ill usage from the loityi 

♦ Siipixtlcd U) be Dr. Buract, biabcip ol" Salubuiy. 
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have not a greater share in this mistaken conduct^ 
than their own inclinations : however, if the out* 
ward profession of religion and virtue^ were once in 
practice and countenance at court, as well as among 
all men in office, or who have any Iiopes or dcpcn- 
dance for preferment, a good treatment of the 
clergy would be tlie necessary consequence of such 
a rcfora:iatlon ; and they would soon be wise enough 
to sec rheir own duty and interest in qualifying 
themselves for lay-conversation, when once they 
were out of fear of being choked by ribaldry or 
profaneness. 

There is one farther circumstance upon this occa- 
lion, which I know not whether it will be rery or- 
thodox to meation : the clergy are the only set of 
racft among us, who constantly wear a disittnct ha- 
bit from otiiers ; the consequence of which (not in 
reason but in fact) is this, that as long as any scan- 
dalous persons appear in that dress, it will continue m 
lomc degree a general mark of contempt. Whoever 
happens to see a scoundrel in a gown, reeling home 
art midnight, (a sight neither frequent nor miracu^ 
lorn) is apt to entertain aa ill idea of the whole or* 
der, and at the same time to be extremely comforted 
In his own irices. Some remedy might be put to 
this, if those straggling gentlemen, who come up 
to town to seek their fortunes, were fairly dismissed 
to the VVcst Indies, where there is work enough, and 
where some better provision should be made for 
them, than I doubt there is at present* Or, what 
if no person were allowed to wear the habit, who 
had not some preferment in the church, or at least 
some temporal fortune, sufficient to keep him out 
«f contempt I though, in my opinion^ it were in- 
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ilnitely better, if all the clergy (except the bisF 
were permitted to appear like other men of the gras er 
sort, unless at those seasons when they arc doing the 
business of their function- 
There is one abuse in this town, which wonder 
fully contributes to the promotion of vice; iha^ 
such men are often put into the comttiis^ion of tW 
peace, whose interest it is, that virtue should bf 
Utterly banished from among us ; who maintain, or 
at least enrich themselves, by encouraging rhe grossest 
immoralities; to wliom all the bawds of the wa 
pay contribution, for shelter and protection fror 
the laws. Thus these worthy magistrates, inst 
of lessening enormities, are the occasion of just 
twice as much debauchery as there would be v^ithou^ 
them. For those infiimous wuraen arc forced upoi 
doubling their work and industry, to anstvcr doubk 
charges, of paying the justice, and supporting them- 
selves. Like thieves who escape tlie gallows, and 
are let our to steal, in order to discharge the gaoler's 
fees. 

It is not to be quesrioned, but the queen and mi- 
nistry might easily redress this abominable grievance, 
by enlarging the number of Justices of the peace ; 
by endeavouring to choose men of virtuous prin- 
ciples; by admitting none who have not considerable ' 
fortunes ; perliaps, by receiving into the numbed 
some of the most eminent clergy : then, by forcing 
all of them, upon severe penalties, to act when 
there is occasion, and not permitting any who are 
offered, to reruse the commission ; but in these twal 
la«.t cases, which are very material, 1 doubt there 
will be need of the legislature. 

TIh: 
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The reformarion of the stage is entirely in tli© 
power of the queen ; atid in ti»e con5equence3 it has 
upon the minds of the younger people, does very 
well deserve the strictest care. Beside tiie undecenc 
and prophane passages; beside the perpetual turning 
into ridicule die very function of the priesthood, 
with otlier irregularities, in most modern comedies, 
which have been often objected to them ; it is 
worth observing * the distributive justice of the au- 
thors, which is constantly applied to the punish- 
ment of virtue, and the reward of vice j directly 
opposite to the rules of their best criticks, as well 
a3 to the practice of dramatick poets, in all other 
ages and countries. For example, a country squire^ 
who is represented with no other vice but that of 
being a clown, and having the provincial accent 
upon his tongue, which is neither a fau'r, nor in 
his power to remedy, must be condemned to marry 
a cast wench or a cracked chambermaid. On the 
other side, a rakehell of the town, whose character 
is set off with no other accomplishment, but exces- 
sive prodigality, profaneness, intemperance, and 
lust, is rewarded with a lady of great foirunc to 
repair his own, which his vice* had almost ruined. 
And as in a tragedy, the hero is represented to have 
obtained many victories in order to raise his clia- 
racter in the minds of the spectators; so the hero 
of » comedy is represented to have been victorious 
in all his intrigues for the same reason. I do not 
remember, tliat our English poets ever suffered a 

• ' Ii i* worth obwrving." Arc. — This arrangeraent prrpk-xcs the 
sense, and is ungraniraalical ; it is cJsHy amended ihus — ' llic 
di^tnbufive justice of tbe authors is wwttli obscfvitig, whkh u 
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criminal amour to succeed upon the stage, titl the 

reign of king Charles the sccontl. Ever since ihaf 
time, the alderman is made a cuckold, the deluded 
virgin is debauched, and adultery and fornication 
Ire supposed to be committed behind the scenes, as 
part of the action. 1 liese and many more cormj 
tions of the theatre, peculiar to our age and nation,^ 
need continue no longer, than while the court i» 
content to connive at or neglect them* Surely a 
pension would not be ill employed on some men 
of wir, learning, and virtue, who might have power 
to strike out every offensive or unbecoming passage, 
from plays already written, as well as those that 
may be offered lo the stage for the future. By 
which, and otherwise regulations, the theatre might 
become a very innocent and useful diversion, in- 
stead of being a scandal and reproach to our teligioo 
and country^ 

The proposals I have hitherto made for the ad- 
vancement of religion and morality, arc such at 
c6me within reach of the administration ; such as fl 
pious active prince» with a steady resolution^ n 
soon brine; to effect. Neither am 1 aware of ^i.v 
objections to be raised :igainst what f have advanced; 
unless it should be thought, that making religion a 
necessary step to interest and favour might increase 
hypocrisy among us : and I readilv believe it would. 
But if one in rwenty should be brought over to true 
piety by this, or the like methods, and the other 
nineteen be only hypocrites, the advantage wouWt 
Still be great. Besides, hypocrisy is much more 
eligible than open infidelity and vice ; it wears the 
livery of religion ; it acknowledges Iicr authorityi 
and b cautious of giving scandal. Nay, a lOQg coin 
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tuitied disguise is too great a constraint upon human 
nature, cipecially an Knglisli disposition : men 
would leave off tlieir vices out o^ nncre weariness, 
rather than undergo the toil and hazard, and per- 
haps the expense, of practising them perpetually in 
private. And I believe it is often with religion, as 
it is with love; which, by much dissembling, at 
last grows real. 

All other projects to this great end have proved 
hitherto inetfeciual. Laws against immoraHty have 
not been executed, and proclamations occasionally 
issued out to enforce them are \v holly unregarded, 
as things of form. Religious societies, though be- 
gun with excellent intention, and by persons of 
true piety, arc said, I know not whether truly or 
not, to have dwindled into factious clubs, and 
grown a trade to enrich little knavish informers of 
the meanest rank, such as common constables, and 
broken shopkeepers. 

And that some effectual attempt should be made 
toward such a reformation, is perhaps more neces- 
sary than people commonly apprehend •» because the 
ruin of a state is generally preceded by a universal 
degeneracy of manners, and contempt of religion; 
which is entirely our case at present. 

Dih te niifiorem, quod geris^ imperas. Hor. 

Neither is this a matter to be deferred till a more 
convenient time of peace and leisure ; because a re- 
format ion in men's faith and morals, is the best 
natural, as well as religious means, to bring the war 
to a good conclusion. For, if men in trust per- 
formed their duty for conscience sake, ajffairs would 
not suffer through fraud, falshood, and neglect, as 
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diey now perpetually do. And if they believed 
Goil, and his providence, and acted accordingly, 
they might reasonably hope for his divine assistance,' 
in so just: a cause as ours. 

Nor could the majesty of the English crown a{ 
pear, upon any occasion, in a greater lustre eithc 
to foreigners or subjects, than by an administration 
which producing such great effects would discovc 
so much power. And power being the natural ap- 
petite of princes, a limited monarch cannot so well 
gratify it in any thing, a» a strict execution of the 
laws. 

Besides, all parties would be obliged to close with 
so good a work a* this, for their own reputation: 
neither is any expedient more likely to unite them. 
F'oF the most violent party men, I have ever ob- 
served, are such, as in the conduct of their \i\ 
have discovered leait sense of religion or morality ; 
and when all such are laid aside, at least those amoAg 
them * as shall be found incorrigible, it will be a 
matter perhaps of no great difficulty to reconcile 
the rest. 

The many corruptions at present in every branch 
of business are almoit inconceivable. I hare heard 
it computed by skilful persons, that of six millions 
raised every year for the ser^'ice of the publick, one 
third, at least, is sunk and intercepted through the 
several classes and subordinations of artful men in 
office, before the remainder is applied to the proper 
uses. 1 his is an accidental ill effect of our freedoai. 



*' It bbould be at least ' those* among tjbcm ' wW A}A\ hm 
found incorrigible j or, ' such' ainuug them * ii shall be fcnind. 
&c. ' who/ b«ing the proper relative lo ' liwac,' and * w," lo 
' tuck/ 
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And while such men nre m trust, who have no check 
from within, nor any views bin toward their in- 
terest, there is no other fence against them, but tlie 
certainty of being hanged upon the first discoverv, 
by the arbitrary will of an imllmited monarch, or 
Ms vijicr. Among us, the only danger to be ap- 
prehended is» the loss of an employment ; and tluTt 
danger is to be eluded a thousand ways. Besides, 
when fmud is great, it furnishes weapons ro defend 
itself: and at worst, if the crimes be so flagrant, 
that a man is laid aside out of perfect shame, (which 
rarely happens) he retires loaded with the i&poils of 
the nation ; ei fruiitir diii iratts. I could name a 
commission, where several persons, out of a saUry 
of five hundred pounds, without ether visible reve- 
nues, have always li^ed at the rate of tAvo thousand, 
and laid out forty or fifty thousand upon purchases 
of land or annuities. A hundred other instances of 
the same kind might easily be produced* What re- 
medy therefore can be found against such grievances, 
in a constitution like ours, but to bring religion 
into countenance, and encourage those, who from 
the hope of future reward, and oread of future 
punishment, will be moved to act with justice and 
integrity ? 

1 his is not to be accomplished any other way, 
than by introducing religion, as much as possible, 
to be the turn and fashion of the age ; which only 
Ite^ in the power of the administration j the prince 
with utmost strictness regulating tiie court, tlie 
ministry, and other persons in great employment; 
and these, by their example and authority, reform- 
ing all who have dependancc on them. 
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It is certain, that a reformation successfully car- 
ried on in lliis great town, would in time spread 
itself over the wliole kingdom; since most ol the 
considerable youtli pass here that season of their 
lives, wherein die sirongest impressions are madc^ in 
order to improxe their education^ or advance their 
fortune ; and those atnong them, wlio return into 
their several counties^ are sure to be followed and< 
iniitated) as the greatest patterns of wit and good 
breeding* 

And if things were once in this train, that is, 
if virtue and religion were established aa the neces- 
sary titles to reputation and priferment; and if %icc 
and infidelity were not only loa !en with infamy, but 
made the infallible ruin of all mni's pretensions; 
our duty, by becoming our interest, would take 
root in our natures, and mix wiih the very genitis 
of our people ; so tiiat it would not be easy for the 
example of one wicked prince^ to bring us back to 
our former corruptions. 

I ha^'c confined myself (as it is before observed) 
to ttiosc methods for the advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a prince, limited like 
ourSt by a strict execution of the laws already in 
force. And this is enough for a project, that comes 
without any name or recommendation; I doubt, a 
great deal more, than will suddenly be reduced inw 
practice. Though if any disposition should appear i 
toward so gooi! a work, it is certain, that tiic assis- 
tance of the legislative power would be necessary | 
to make it more complete. I will instance oolj a 
few pariicubrs. 

In order to reform the vices of this town which, 
as wc have said, has so mighty an influence on the 
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whole kingdom, it would be very instrumental to 
have a law made, that all taverns and alehouses 
should be obliged to dismiss their company at twelve 
at night, and shut up their doors-, and that no 
woman should be suffered to enter any tavern or 
alehouse, upon any pretence whatsoever. It is 
easy to conceive, what a number of ill conse- 
quencei such a law would prevent j the mischiefs 
of quarrels, and lewdness, and thefts, and mid- 
night brawls, the diseases of intemperance and 
venery, and a thousand other evils needless to 
mention. Nor would it be amiss, if the masters 
of those publick houses were obliged, upon the 
severest penalties, to give only a proportioned 
quantity of drink to every company; and whea 
he found his guests disordered with excess, to re- 
fuse them any more. 

I believe there is hardly a nation In Ciirtstendorti, 
where all kind of fraud is practised in so unmeasur- 
ablc a degree as with us. The lawyer, the trades* 
man, the mcchanick, have found so many arts to 
decei\e in their several callings, that they far out- 
grow the common prudence of mankind, which is 
in no sort able to fence against them. Neither 
could the legislature in any thing more consult the 
publick good, than by providing some effectual 
remedy against this evil, which, in several ca^cs, 
deserves greater punishment, than many crimes that 
are capital ampng us. The vintner, who by mix- 
ing poison with his wine.*, destroys more lives 
than any one diacase in the bill of mortality ; the 
lawyer, who persusdjes you to a purchase, which he 
knows is mortgaged for more tlian the worth, to tjic 
juin of you and your family j the goldsmith or acri- 
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vcncr, who takea all your fortune to dtsp«c ofj^ 
when he lias beforehand resolved to break the tbU 
lowing day, do surely deserve the gallows, much 
better than the wretch, who is carried thiilier fot 
stealing a horse. 

It cannot easily be answered to God or nun, 
■why a law is not made for limiting the press j ar 
least so far a» to prevent the publishing of such 
pernicious books, as under pretence of freethink- 
ing endeavour to overthrow those tenets in re-, 
ligion, which have been held inviolable, almost 
in all ages, by every sect tiiat pretend to be 
christian ; and cannot therefore, with any colour 
of reason, be called points in controversy, or mar- 
ters of speculation, as some would pretend. The 
doctrine of the trinity, the divinity of Christ, 
the immortality of the soul, and even the trtith 
of all revelation, are daily exploded and denied in 
bo4jks openly printed j though it is to be supposcti,, 
neither party will avow such principles, or own 
the supporting of tJiem; to be any way necessary w 
their service. 

It would be endless to set down every corruption 
or defect, which requires a remedy from the le- 
gislative power. Senates are likely to have lilde 
regard for any proposals, that com.e from with- 
out doors ; though, under a due sense of my 
own inabilities, I am fully convinced that the 
unbiassed thoiiglits of an honest and wise man, 
employed on the good of his country, may be 
better digested, than the results of a muttittide, 
where faction and interest too often pre%ail ; as* 
single guide may direct the way better than fivt 

hundred. 
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iHWireU, who have contrary views, or look asquiat, 
or shut their eyes. 

I shall therefore mention but one more parti- 
cular, which I think, the parliament ought tn take 
under cotwideration ; whether it be not a shame to 
our cQuntrVj and a scandal to Christianity, thai in 
many towns^ where there is a prodigioas increise la 
tife nutiibcr of Itouses and inhabitants, 30 little care 
should be taken for the building of churches, tiiat 
five parts in six of the people are absolutely himlcred 
from hearing divtnc service 1 particularly here ia 
London *, where a single minister, witli one or two 
sorry curates, liai the care sometimes of above 
twenty thousand souls incumbent on him ; a neg- 
lect of religion so ignominiousj in my opiniant 
that it can hardly be equalled in any civilized age 
or country. 

Bur, to leaie these airy imaginations of intro- 
ducing new laws for the amendment of mankind; 
what I principally i mist on, is a due execution of 
the old, which lies wiiully in the cro-.vn, and in 
the authority thence derived : I return therefore to 
my former assertion, that if stations of power, trust, 
profit, and honour, were constantly made the re- 
wards of virtue and'pietyj such an administration 
must needs have a mighty influence on the faitli and 
morals of tlt^ whole kingdom : and men of great abi- 
lities would then endeavour to excel in the duric^ of 
a religious Jife, tn order to qualify thcinselvci for 

* Thh paragraph i i known to have given thr first Iiiut lo cf r- 
tiin bishops, parlimlarly eo bishop Atfctburr, m the «rl of 
Oxford's miniBtr)-, to procure a fund for building fifty otw 
churchci in London. 
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publick service. I may possibly be wrong m some ot 
the means I prescribe toward this end ; but tfiai is no 
material objection against the design itself. Let 
those who are at the helm contrive it better, wbich 
perhaps they may easily do. Every body will agree, 
that the disease is manifest, as well as dangerous; 
that some remedy is necessary, and that none vet 
applied has been effectual ; which is a sufficient ex- 
cuse for any man, who wishes well to his ccaun- 
try, to offer his thoughts, when he can have no 
othcf end in view but the publick good. The 
present qtieen is a princess of as many and great vir- 
tuts as ever filled a throne : how would it brightea 
her character to the present and after ages, if she 
would exert her utmost authority, to instil some 
share of those virtues Into her people, which they arc 
too degenerate to learn only from her example! and, 
be it spoke with all the veneration possible for so 
excellent a sovereign, her best endeavours in ihli 
weighty affair arc a most important part of her duty, 
as well as of her interest, and her honour. 

But it must be confessed, that as things arc now, 
every man thinks he has hid in a sufficient stock of 
merit, and may pretend to any employment, pro- 
vided he has been loud and frequent in decbring 
himself hearty for the government. It is true, he 
is a man of pleasure, and a freethinker i that is, in 
other words, he is profligate in his morals, and a 
despiser of religion ; but in point of pirty, he ts 
one to be confided in ; he is an asscrtorof liberty and 
property s he rattles it out against popery and arbi- 
trary power, and priestcraft and high church. It is 
enough : he is a person fijlly qualitied for «ny em- 
» ploymcnt. 
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pbyment, in the court or the navy, tlie law or the 
revenue ; where he will be sure to leave no arts un- 
tried, of bribery, fraud, injustice, oppression, that 
he can practise with any hope of impunity. No 
wonder such men are true to a government, where 
liberty runs high, where property, however attained, 
is so well secured, and where the administration 
is at least so gentle : it is impossible they could 
choose any other constiiution, without changing to 
their loss. 

Fidelity to a jji'esent establishment is indeed the 
principal means to defend it from a foreign enem)% 
but without other qualifications will not prevent 
corruptions from within ; and states are more often 
ruined by these, tlian the oilier. 

To conclude : whether the proposals I have offered 
toward a reformation be sucli as are most prudent 
and convenient, may probably be a question ; but 
it is none at all, whether some reformation be abso- 
lutely necessary; because the nature of things is such, 
that if abuses be not remedied, they will certainly 
increase, nor ever stop, till they end in the subver5io[i 
of a commonwealth. As there must always of ne- 
cessity be some corruptions, so, in a well instituted 
state, the executive power will be always contending 
against them by reducing things (as MachiaveL speaks) 
to their first principles ; never letung abuses grow 
inveterate, or multiply so far, tliat it will be hard to 
find remedies, and perhaps impossible to apply them. 
As he, that would keep his house in repair, must at- 
tend every little breach or flaw, and supply it imme- 
diately, else time alone will bring all to ruin ; how 
much more the common accidents of storms and rain? 
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